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LONGACRE (TIMES) SQUARE 


» This part of the old Eden farm, which is the center of New York’s hotel and theater district, is to-day 
worth in millions what it was in thousands when originally purchased by the Astors 
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ED E are accustomed to regard 
3) the great American for- 
tunes as peculiarly the 
jm} ~product of American gen- 
By) ius and enterprise. We 
, have an unbounded admi- 

e—* ration for the aggressive 
siete who have built our railroads, laid 
our telegraph and cable lines, and organized 
our manufacturing plants —an admiration 
based largely on the conviction that, in piling 
up riches for themselves, they unconsciously 
created the nation’s wealth. Activity is so 
much the national watchword that we can 
hardly conceive of a great fortune accumu- 
lated by slow and easy stages, with no un- 
due display of energy by its possessors. One 
of the largest American estates, however, is 
not an over-night growth ; not the creation of 
dazzling enterprise or the green baize of Wall 
Street. It is the result of a century’s sav- 
ings, the product of the old-stocking school 
of finance. Its beneficiaries can lay claim to 
no great genius, except the genius, perhaps 
the rarest of all, of profiting by others’ labor. 
They have contributed practically nothing to 
upbuilding the Republic, and yet few have 
reaped so richly from its growth. 

The headquarters of the Astor estate is a 
two-story red brick building on Twenty- 
sixth Street, just west of Broadway. Its 
heavily barred windows are expressive of the 
policy of exclusiveness and silence which 
reign within. It is divided by a heavy par- 
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tition, the eastern half utilized by what 
may be called the Foreign, or English 
Department, the western by the American 
branch. Day after day files in a procession in 
every way typical of New York. At one time 
it is an unkempt Russian Jew from the East 
Side ; at another a paragon of fashion from 
Fifth Avenue ; at another a dapper business 
man from downtown. They come to lease 
fashionable residences or great business 
buildings, in many cases to pay over the 
counter their monthly tribute. Every mor- 
ning arrives a mass of mail, from which the 
clerks collect a huge bulk of checks — the 
rent money for the thousands of Astor 
tenements, residences, hotels, office build- 
ings, docks, and leased lands.  Periodi- 
cally a certain portion of this is sent 
up to Fifth Avenue and Sixty-sixth Street, 
where Mr. John Jacob Astor, fourth of 
that name, lives in state. How much it 
is few men except the recipient know, 
the Astors, above all, never talking of 
their wealth. According to the closest 
observers, however, it cannot be less than 
$3,000,000 a year. Twice, if not three times 
that amount, is sent to Clieveden, Taplow, 
Bucks, England, where lives the greatest ab- 
sentee landlord in the world, the present head 
of the Astor family. His one connecting 
link with his abjured country, and the one 
touch of sentiment in the Astor office, is a 
little back room, formerly the business head- 
quarters of William Waldorf’s father, the 
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564 THE 
third John Jacob. The desk is precisely as 
he left it when he died in 1890, and every 
morning, by the orders of his now British 
son, a cluster of fresh roses is placed upon it. 

Most of the income obtained from their 
holdings, both John Jacob and William Wal- 
dorf reinvest in New York real estate. No 
such nonsense as university endowments, 
charity hospitals, people’s institutes, or li- 
brary chains for them. They have learned 
the lesson of the unearned increment too 
well. 

Here, then, in the most democratic city of 
democratic America, is a great family, estab- 
lished on purely aristocratic lines. It has 
many branches — the Delanos, the Chanlers, 
the Careys, the Van Alens, the Wendels, and 
the rest — whose collective fortune cannot be 
far from $450,000,000. The story of how 
this immense store was heaped up, and the 
forces contributing to it, should be one of the 
most suggestive chapters in American eco- 
nomic history. Ultimately it is based upon 
the foresight of one man — the first in a long 
line of American prophets who, unlike the 
seers of old, have translated their vision into 
substantial dollars and cents. This man, the 
ragged son of an idle German butcher, land- 
ed from the steerage at New York one hun- 
dred and twenty years ago. According to 
his great-grandson, William Waldorf, Johann 
Jakob Astor was descended from one Jean 
Jacques D’Astorga, a Spanish grandee of the 
twelfth century. Soon after his arrival in 
New York, however, he was a delivery boy 
for a German baker. “ Yacob was nodding 
but a little paker poy,’’ once remarked his 
sister, a Mrs. Ehringer, “und soldt pread und 
cake.”’ With the main facts of his life most 
of us are familiar: how he made solitary 
trips through the unfrequented forests of 
New York State; how he bartered gold, 
beads and firearms with the Indians for furs ; 
how he sent these to China in his own ships, 
bringing back cargoes of tea, for which the 
Americans of those days had a famous appe- 
tite. That he made a snug fortune is evi- 
dent from the fact that, by 1800, he was liv- 
ing on the Broadway block where the Astor 
House now stands, with such neighbors as 
Rufus King, David Lydig, and John Ruth- 
erford; but Astor’s ambitions reached far 
beyond this. About this time he made the 
discovery which has proved so profitable 
that America was to be a great and populous 
country, and that New York was to be its 
capital. How best could he turn this suf- 
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ficiently obvious fact to his own advantage ? 
Astor looked north from the City Common — 
now City Hall Park — and found his answer 
in the sweeping fields and forests and swamps 
of the Knickerbocker yeomanry. Not many 
years hence, he said, these neglected farms 
will be occupied by the houses and business 
buildings of a hard-working, rent-paying 
people. At present their owners, year after 
year, plant their corn and wheat and pota- 
toes, altogether oblivious of the golden crop 
the future is to yield. Many of them are 
pinched for money ; their great estates are 
heavily mortgaged ; anyone so foolish as to 
buy would be a welcome deliverer. And after 
| have purchased them, what then? Simply 
sit down and wait. No anxiety, no sleep- 
less nights, no work. Year after year the 
city will grow northward and graduaily en- 
velop these farms. It can make no progress 
without first coming to terms with those who 
then own them. If I should be that happy 
man, | would not even take the trouble to 
make my own improvements or put up my 
own buildings. A sharp-witted man could 
so Manage matters that, in most cases he 
could even escape taxation. In ten, twenty, 
and thirty years the people will need the land 
badly enough to do these things themselves. 
Never was man given so splendid an oppor- 
tunity to reap where others have sown. 

And thus began the extended land pur- 
chases which have continued uninterruptediy 
to this day. 

Perhaps Astor received his earliest hint 
from his brother Henry, who antedated him 
in this country several years. According to 
tradition, Henry came over during the Rev- 
olution as a sutler in the Hessian army. 
Heinrich Astor was a rotund, rollicking 
butcher, whose keenness for money-getting 
was tempered by good-humor. Every day 
he jovially pushed his merchandise in a 
wheelbarrow from the Bull’s Head market in 
the Bowery to his stall in Hanover Square. 
To that daily exercise the great Astor 
fortune owes its beginning. Henry Astor 
bought several acres on the Bowery, part 
of which he later sold to his brother Jacob. 
In the neighborhood of Hester Street, in a 
district now densely populated by Italians, 
“Jacob Astor, furr merchant,’’ purchased 
largely. The prices paid seem ludicrous to- 
day. Thus the Bayards, whose hayricks 
stood on a great stretch of land now covered 
by the sky-scrapers of lower Broadway, glad- 
ly sold dozens of lots at $200 and $300, which 
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“The richest absentee landlord in the world’’ 


are now worth $300,000 and $400,000. Thus 
one John Samler and his wife Catharine — 
who signed the deed with “her mark” 
parted with their East Side farm and rope- 
walk for $20,000. Had they held on, their 
descendants would now have a fortune of at 
least $8,000,000. Astor’s transactions were 
the sensation of the day. Much of the prop- 
erty he bought was marsh and rock, and the 
sellers signed it away with tongue in cheek. 
There was, indeed, little less than a stampede 
to “unioad’’. Astor’s best friends begged 
him not to fritter away the fortune so indus- 
triously acquired in legitimate frade. He 
patiently listened to their advicé and then 
bought more land. , 

Astor purchased nothing “that seemed 
really worth while. Well-rented dwelling- 
houses and business buildings had no at- 
tractions. He was daft on farms. Such 
paying property as he had he sold. He thus 
disposed of a Wall Street house for $8,000. 
The purchaser, after the deed was signed, 


chuckled over his bargain. 


“Mit dis eight 
tousand tollar,” replied Astor, “I vill puy 
me eighty lots up der Broadway, near Canal 


Street. In ten years dey vill be vorth $1,000 
each, und dis Vall Street house vill be vorth 
just vat it is now.”’ So the event proved. 
And in this one episode we find the secret of 
the Astor wealth. 

William Waldorf Astor, in an article pub- 
lished some years ago in his Pall Mall Maga- 
zine, almost indecently exults over the fact 
that few of the great landholders a century 
ago are landlords to-day. The estates of 
nearly all have passed into the hands of for- 
eigners. More interesting still are the cir- 
cumstances under which they have been lost. 
John Jacob Astor’s record, for example, is 
constantly crossed by embarrassed families, 
prodigal sons, mortgages, and foreclosure 
sales. Many of the victims of his foresight 
were those highest in church and state. He 
thus acquired for $75,000 one-half of Gov- 
enor George Clinton’s splendid Greenwich 
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The richest land owner in America, with a fortune of over one hundred million 
dollars 


country place. With this, however, Astor 
was not content. After the Governor's 
death he kept persistently at the heirs, lent 
them money, and acquired additional slices 
of the family property. Clinton’s most dis- 
tinguished son-in-law was Edmond Charles 
Genet —Citizen Genet, who, after his troubles 
with Washington, became an American citi- 
zen, married Clinton’s daughter, and settled 
in New York. From Astor he occasionally 
borrowed money, pledging real estate which 
the former ultimately acquired. Nearly two- 
thirds of the Clinton farm is now held by 
Astor’s descendants, and is covered by scores 
of wholesale business buildings, from which 
is derived an annual income estimated at 
about $500,000. 

Frequently these farms got into the chan- 
cery courts, and Astor was always then on 
hand. Thus, one John Cosine, in 1809, in- 
herited a great tract extending on Broadway 
from Fifty-third to Fifty-seventh Street, 
westward to the Hudson River. Astor slowly 





wormed his way into this property. For 
eight years its history is a miserable tangle of 
judgments, mortgages, foreclosure sales, and 
trusteeships. From the whole unsavory 
affair Astor finally emerges, foreclosing a 
mortgage and securing at about $23,000 a 
property now worth $6,000,000. Thus, in 
1797, one Medcef Eden inherited a princely 
farm on Broadway, from Forty-second to 
Forty-sixth Streets extending northwesterly 
tothe Hudson. Medcef appears to have frit- 
tered it away. While it is being pledged for 
loans and attached for debt, Astor acquires 
a third interest in an outstanding mortgage, 
forecloses, and obtains for $25,000 a prop- 
erty now worth at least twenty millions. 
Associated with him is one William Cutting. 
On the division, poor Cutting is no match for 
Astor. The latter gets all the Broadway 
blocks and Cutting is forced, for his share, 
toward the water-front. Astor, however, 
is not permitted to enjoy the property in 
peace. Certain Eden heirs in England come 











































to New York, and appeal to the courts, 
where the matter drags twenty years. Astor 
finally buys them off for $9,000. It is too 
bad that John Eden, of Yorkshire, England, 
who surrendered his well-grounded claim at 
this figure, cannot visit this property to-day. 
He would find the place where his brother 
gathered his modest crops now ablaze with 
the electric lights of the city’s great office 
buildings, theaters, restaurants and hotels. 
He would see two enormous Astor hotels, val- 
ved at $7,000,000, on the borders of his old 
Bloomingdale Road, and westward from this 
some three hundred dwellings, all erected on 
the Eden farm, now paying tribute to the 
descendants of his old enemy. 

Again, the little fur merchant got more 
than one-third the whole estate of Trinity 
Church. In Astor’s time, Trinity was afflict- 
ed with the prevailing financial malady — it 
was land-poor. Originally, it owned nearly 
all the land on the West Side, reaching from 
Chambers to Christopher Street. Much of 
this Trinity had leased for ninety-nine year 
periods at nominal rentals. Other portions it 
sold to pay current expenses. One of the 
earliest to profit by this ecclesiastical pov- 
erty was John Jacob Astor. Was the church 
back on its pastor’s salary? Mr. Astor 
would kindly advance the amount, taking in 
payment several useless lots on the church 
farm. Was money needed for the support 
of the parish poor, to start a parish school, to 
assist some orthodox congregation in ex- 
tremis? Mr. Astor always had a few hun- 
dred or a few thousand dollars for this char- 
itable purpose — provided he could have a 
block or so of land in exchange. It so hap- 
pened that one of the Trinity leases, cover- 
ing a third of the whole farm, was held by 
Aaron Burr. Under Burr and his brilliant 
daughter, Theodosia, Richmond Hill became 
the most famous place of hospitality in New 
York. Talleyrand, Jerome Bonaparte, and 
Louis Philippe were entertained there. As- 
tor, however, was not charmed by its literary 
and political associations, or its natural 
beauty. But he did see that the city was 
inching up to Richmond Hill, and that it 
would soon be needed for building lots. 
Meanwhile, Burr lived recklessly and extrav- 
agantly and, even while vice-president of the 
United States, was threatened with impris- 
onment for debt. Richmond Hill, too, was 
heavily mortgaged — the mortgage payable 
in July, 1804. About this time Burr became 
involved in his quarrel with Hamilton. His 
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letters to Theodosia show that the sale of 
Richmond Hill was the only possible way of 
forestalling ruin. So, as his mortgage came 
due, and just a month before the Hamilton 
duel, Astor bought the place for $160,000. 
Unquestionably this money facilitated Burr’s 
flight ; perhaps it was used, who knows, in 
his wild Southwestern scheme? Burr re- 
turned to New York after his miserable wan- 
derings in Europe, but never succeeded in 
rehabilitating himself. His old law clients 
shunned him; his former friends ignored 
him ; the only faithful ones were his credi- 
tors. Among these was Astor, who acquired, 
piece by piece, all that was left ef Richmond 
Hill. Between the lines of the moldy real 
estate records of New York we can trace the 
wretchedness of Aaron Burr. 

All Astor purchased was Burr’s leasehold, 
which had sixty-two years to run. Astor 
paid Trinity $269 a year. For half a century 
the land had been worth little more. Al- 
most as*soon as Astor obtained possession, 
however, it became very valuable. Astor 
himself was not responsible for this. Trinity 
Church laid out the present streets, built St. 
John’s Park just south of Richmond Hill, 
and in other ways tempted fashion and 
wealth from lower Broadway and Franklin 
Square. Soon Astor obtained about $25,00c 
yearly from this part of the church farm. 
From this he deducted every year $260, 
which he paid as rent to Trinity. As late as 
1856, when the Astor family drew a great 
income from the Trinity Farm, that church 
itself had a standing debt and an annual 
deficit which it met by selling more land. 
In 1866 the lease expired and Trinity came 
again into her own. Almost immediately, 
however, the residential popularity of the 
section began to decline. 

Astor’s active periods were almost coinci- 
dent with cycles of public misfortune. When 
his adopted country was engaged in the sec- 
ond war with Great Britain, and New York 
was daily expecting a bombardment — that 
was Astor’s harvesting time. He was a 
large money-lender on real estate security, 
and, in the war of 1812, did not hesitate to 
foreclose. In the panic of 1837, however, he 
was especially active. New York has never 
known such suffering. Philip Hone, ex- 
Mayor and inimitable annalist, writes in his 
diary : “Here, in the city of New York, trade 
is stagnant. Local stocks are lower than 
ever ; real estate is unsalable at any price ; 
rents have fallen and are not punctually 
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paid, and taxes have increased most ruin- 
ously. The pressure is severe enough upon 
the owners of houses and stores who are out 
of debt, but if the property is mortgaged, and 
the seven per cent interest must be regu- 
larly paid, God help the owners !’’ No one 
profited so much from this state of affairs as 
Astor, because few had ready cash. ‘‘Go- 
ing, going, gone—to John Jacob Astor!” 
was the familiar cry in the auction-room. 
Astor’s last real estate transaction, put 
through a month before his death, was a 
foreclosure on one of the tenants of the Burr 
estate. In all, he appeared as the complain- 
ant in some sixty different proceedings dur- 
ing this trying time, the properties in all 
cases going to himself at absurd figures. Thus 
he obtained, at $2,000, a block in Harlem 
now worth $1,000,000. His foreclosures 
aroused the greatest indignation. In one 
instance, after Astor had bid in lots for 
$5,600, now worth $600,000, the court com- 
pelled him to pay a bonus. 

Thus, by fifty years’ incessant labor, buy- 
ing vacant property, which rapidly became 
available for building, and reinvesting the 
income in more farms, Astor became the 
richest man in America. And what was the 
nature of the man himself, outside of these 
sordid details? He was not popular in his 
generation, and is treated somewhat harshly 
by contemporary commentators. He had no 
pity for backward tenants. James Parton 
tells how Astor was tossed in a blanket for 
exercise in his last days, and between throws 
anxiously inquired whether certain back- 
sliders had paid up. The picture, however, 
is not unrelieved by an occasional human 
touch. Here and there are stray tributes to 
Astor’s honesty. Philip Hone testifies that 
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he always found him fair and just. His life 
was made unhappy by a great domestic sor- 
row. His oldest son and namesake was an 
imbecile from birth. In his famous will he 
sets apart a plot in the Clinton farm for 
“my unfortunate son John,’ and provided 
$10,000 a year for his maintenance. Here a 
large house, surrounded by a high stone-wall, 
was constructed, and in this, with a few atten- 
dants, the solitary idiot lived for many years, 
an object of superstitious awe to the neigh- 
bors. Astor found consolation in his second 
son, William Backhouse. from his earliest 
years his heir apparent. William B. Astor 
seems to have been a very worthy, though 
somewhat colorless, person. He established 
his social position by marrying the daughter 
of General Armstrong, Madison’s unfortu- 
nate Secretary of War, and lived in con- 
siderable state. He was hard-fisted, but not 
so stingy as his father. When the latter died 
without remembering any of his faithful life- 
long servants, William B. pensioned them 
himself. He was educated at Géttingen, af- 
fected the society of literary men, and even 
took a shy at authorship himself. He early 
became a partner with his father in the fur 
business, and dealt largely in real estate. His 
uncle Henry, the original American Astor, 
left him a large amount of choice property. 
He was thus rich in his own right, and had 
several millions when his father died. In 
some ways he was even a better judge of real 
estate. The greatest family possession, the 
Thompson farm, on which the Waldorf- 
Astoria now stands, was his acquisition. 
Father and son rigidly attended to business 
in the same office — a little one-story building 
in Prince Street, just east of Broadway. Their 
constant companion there was Fitzgreene 
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Halleck — Marco Bozzaris Halleck. Halleck 
became a clerk for Astor in 1832, and 
worked seventeen years. The employment, 
he himself said, was not “profitable, but 
permanent.’’ Astor warned him when he be- 
gan not to talk to anyone of his wealth. The 
two men became great friends. Halleck spent 
months with his patron at his country seat, 
and became one of the trustees of the Astor 
Library. The poet frequently rallied the 
old man on his wealth, “ Why, Mr. Astor,” he 
would say, “if | had $200 a year and 
was sure of it | would be content.” The 
great land-owner took him at his word, and 
in his will, much to the amusement of Bo- 
hemian New York, left Halleck an annuity 
of $200. 

The Astor House is a monument to the af- 
fection between father and son. This build- 
ing was the outcome of a vow made by John 
Jacob early in life. When a young man, 
Astor was disgusted at the sensation caused 
by anew Broadway “mansion.” “Some day 
I’ll build a better house on this, very street,” 
he said. Years afterward, in fulfilling this 
pledge, he selected a great preserve of fash- 
ion — the block between Vesey and Barclay 
Streets. One of the houses he owned him- 
self, the rest he bought, paying about $30,000 
each. He struck a tartar in John G. Coster, 
the last to move — one of the few men who 
squeezed Astor in a real estate deal. For 
two years and more they fenced over the 
price, Astor finally being compelled to pay 
Coster $60,000, or just twice what the others 
had received. The Astor House cost about 
$600,000. It was commonly described as a 
Palais Royal. \t was, indeed, a noble pile, 
as much a marvel with Europeans as Ameri- 
cans. A few days after it was finished, old 


Mr. Astor and his son, William B., stood ad- 
miring it from City Hall Park. 

“Well, William, what do you think of it ?”’ 
asked the proud proprietor. 

The young man expressed his admiration 
in appropriate terms. 

“William, it’s’yours,”’ replied the old man. 
And, indeed, a few days later John Jacob 
conveyed the property to William Backhouse 
Astor, the consideration being “one Spanish 
milled dollar and love and affection.’’ Bold 
as was the experiment, the Astor House was 
a good revenue producer. In 1850, William 
B. Astor obtained an annual income of 
$30,000 from it. 

To his children, indeed, Astor was always 
kind. Eachof his daughters on her marriage 
received a liberal, though not extravagant, 
dot. He himself always lived, not lavishly, 
but dignifiedly. He had a handsome town 
house on the west side of Broadway, between 
Prince and Houston Streets, a country place 
at Hoboken, another at Hell Gate. In the lat- 
ter, then far out in the country — the house 
stood in the middle of what is now Eighty- 
eighth Street, east of Avenue A— he spent his 
last years. Here he frequently entertained 
Washington Irving. Astor was not without 
vanity. He was ambitious, forexample, that 
his Astoria enterprise be written up, and 
importuned Irving to undertake it, offering 
handsome compensation. The work was 
written at Astor’s Hell Gate home. “ For up- 
ward of a month,” wrote Irving in 1835, “‘I 
have been quartered at Hell Gate with Mr. 
Astor, and I have not had so quiet and de- 
lightful a rest since I have been in America. 
He has a spacious and well-built house, with 
a lawn in front of it and a garden in the rear. 
The lawn sweeps to the water’s edge, and full 
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in front of the house is the little strait of Hell 
Gate, which forms a constantly moving pic- 
ture. Here the old gentleman keeps a kind 
of bachelor’s hall. Halleck, the poet, lives 
with him. The only other member of his 
family is his grandson, a fine boy of fourteen 
years of age (Charles Astor Bristed). I can- 
not tell you how sweet and delightful I have 
found the place.” Elsewhere Irving bears 
witness that Mr. Astor is a “ strong-minded 
man, and one from whose conversation much 
curious information is to be derived.” In 
spite of this, other pictures of Astor’s last 
days are not agreeable. His health was 
poor, his faculties somewhat impaired. He 
was affected by that millionaire’s malady —a 
disordered stomach — and in his last days 
was nourished at a woman’s breast. Philip 
Hone dined at Hell Gate in 1844. “Mr. As- 
tor,” he records, “presented a painful spec- 
tacle of the insufficiency of wealth to prolong 
the life of man.” In the letters of Joseph 
Green Coggswell, Astor’s “companion” and 
first librarian of the Astor Library, we have a 
rather pathetic picture of his last years. 
About 1835 he began to form plans for his one 
public benefaction— the Astor Library — 
but constantly hesitated. The library was 
wrenched from him by main strength. 
Coggswell was at him day and night. “Had 
I not foreseen,” he writes, in 1838, “that 
this object would never have been effected 
unless someone had been at the old gentle- 
man’s elbow, to push him on, | should 
have left New York long since.” Astor 
was so fond of Coggswell that he paid 
him $1,500 a year to live in his house 
and talk German with him. To this per- 
sonal attachment we owe the library. In 
1840 Coggswell reports that everything was 
all settled; then, a month later, that the 
“whole form is knocked into pi.” His 
patron “keeps shrinking from a decision.” 
Finally, in March, 1842, Irving offered Coggs- 
well the post of secretary to the Legation at 
Madrid. Astor begged him with tears not to 
leave. Coggswell finally consented to stay 
on one condition — that his patron definitely 
settle the library question. Then again 
Astor consented. Yet, a month later, Coggs- 
well writes : “Immediately after the first of 
April I began with him about the building, 
when he got together architects, masons, 
contractors, etc., and just as all seemed to be 
going on rightly he got into one of his ner- 
vous fits, and as yet I have not been able to 
bring him back to the work again.” Astor, 
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in fact, never began the building, but did 
provide $450,000 for it in his will. He died 
in March, 1848, aged eighty-four. 

Astor had invested about $2,000,000 in 
New York real estate. At his death its value 
was $20,000,000. When William B. Astor died, 
in 1876, it had increased to $100,000,000. 
By 1890, competent authorities estimated it 
at more than $250,000,000. The total Astor 
holdings now, distributed araong several 
branches of the family, amount to at least 
$450,000,000. Here, evidently, we have a 
most notable instance of the unearned incre- 
ment. When John Jacob died, the New York 
Herald, in an editorial article, gravely sug- 
gested that his property be divided in two 
parts, one-half to go to his heirs, the other to 
the City of New York. For it was not Astor’s 
energy or genius, said the Herald, which had 
made him so rich ; it was the city’s commerce, 
its fashion, its men of progress and enlighten- 
ment, which had converted his goat-farms 
and swamps into the richest rent-bearing 
soil. The owner of great railroads or steel 
corporations must constantly nurse his 
fortune, must join in the competition for 
improved methods and the indispensable 
men. Under these conditions, a great fortune 
is a great burden, maintained only by con- 
stant vigilance. The whole Astor family, 
however, could sleep for a hundred years, and 
at the end find that their riches had grown 
a hundredfold. All the economic and social 
forces which have made New York the 
American metropolis have, entirely without 
their instigation, also made their wealth. 

John Jacob was a capitalist of the leisurely 
school. He was in no great hurry to benefit 
by his land operations. The Astor empire 
could always wait. It is not quite true that 
he never sold any land, but, in general, he 
held tenaciously to what he bought. Hardly 
was he securely interested in the city’s most 
strategic points, however, before it began to 
grow. As in obedience to a natural law, its 
growth almost invariably tended along the 
line of Astor’s purchases. Astor himself did 
nothing to encourage this. The city fathers 
ran streets through his farms, laid out parks, 
and otherwise embellished the neighbor- 
hoods — usually, however, against Astor’s 
will. He was not fond of paying assess- 
ments, even when he gained enormously 
thereby. Nor did he tempt the population 
to settle upon his lands. In fact, his 
business policy in every way discouraged it. 
As his plots became available for building, 
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naturally he had many offers to sell, frequent- 
ly made by people who would put up ornate 
buildings that would greatly improve the 
value of the remaining property. Astor 
turned them off scornfully. Well, then, 
would Mr. Astor himself erect the building 
and rent it on fairterms? Then again Astor 
withdrew into his shell. The people became 
urgent. Here were hundreds of acres; the 
city was rapidly growing around them. Why 
did not Mr. Astor erect dwelling-houses, 
from which he was sure to obtain a large in- 
come? Still Astor sullenly held back. To 
every inquiry he gave the same ultimatum: 
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“T will not sell my land. I will not put up 
buildings on it. One thing, and one thing 
only, will | do.”’ That is, he would lease the 
ground. Any citizen attracted by one of 
Astor’s lots could obtain the use of it for 
twenty-one years. He must erect his dwell- 
ing at his own expense and, when the ground 
lease expired, this dwelling became the abso- 
lute property of Astor. The tenant, mean- 
while, in addition to paying rent on the basis 
of five or six per cent of the value of the land, 
paid all taxes, made all repairs, and became 
responsible for all charges. Thus year after 
year Astor compelled his fellow-citizens to 
improve his property, pay his taxes, and a 
yearly tribute besides. Astor imported the 
idea, of course, from Europe, which became 
accustomed to it centuries ago; but it was 
never popular in New York. As a result, 
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his property was usually the last built upon. 
For years many of his great holdings stood 
vacant, oases surrounded by the buildings of 
more progressive men, Not all of it is built 
upon even now. Great blocks of land, pur- 
chased by John Jacob Astor a hundred years 
ago, still stand unused in what are to-day 
thriving locations. Property worth millions 
of dollars is utilized for coal-sheds, black- 
smith-shops, and lumber-yards. At first it 
seemed as though no greater blight could fall 
upon a section than to have Astor buy near 
it. Every lively operator knew that the 
Astor land would lie neglected, and naturally 
would not purchase or build within gunshot 
of it. John Jacob, however, was never wor- 
ried nor annoyed. He knew that he had se- 
lected the inevitable sites of business or resi- 
dence, and that ultimately the public would 
be forced to accept his terms. So gradually 
the larger part of his real estate was leased 
and improved. As the leases fell in, Astor 
became the owner of scores of tenements, 
dwellings, and business buildings which had 
cost him nothing. How his policy has im- 
peded progress is graphically shown by that 
section of Broadway between Thirty-fourth 
and Forty-second Streets, where several 
blocks are owned by collateral Astor de- 
scendants. They are covered by one and 
two-story buildings, in the heart of a great 
hotel, theater, and shopping district. The 
owners will not sell and will not build; and 
up to date no business men have seen their 
way clear to accepting their terms. 

Astor himself might sleep, but the great 
city inevitably marched on. While he held 
back, that he might eat his cake and have it 
too, the busy brains and sinews of progres- 
sive Americans worked day and night mak- 
ing New York great, and, unconsciously, 
making John Jacob Astor the richest man of 
his time. When DeWitt Clinton projected 
the Erie Canal, he became the leading pro- 
moter of the Astor fortune. This diverted 
the great trade of the West to New York, and 
increased its population by hundreds of 
thousands. In whatever direction these 
new citizens turned, they were obliged to seek 
their dwelling-places on Astor land. The 
builders of the railroads and steamship lines 
terminating at New York were equally the 
builders of the Astor estate. Immigration 
has doubled and tripled it. From 1840 to 
1850 came a wretched mass of Germans and 
Irish, settling mainly on the lower east side. 
At first the Astors were alarmed. Their 
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great holdings there were tenanted by the re- 
spectability and wealth of New York, which 
fled before the unsavory influx. The Astor 
lands thus seemed in danger of depreciation. 
On the contrary, they grew in value. The 
little dwellings which nad previously shelter- 
ed one family, now housed three and four and 
five. Consequently they yielded a greater 
revenue. About 1880 began an invasion of 
Russian and Polish Jews, who gradually 
forced out the Irish and Germans. More re- 
cently the Jews have been displaced in part 
by Italians. The more wretched the immi- 
grants, the more valuable the land becomes. 
For with immigration has grown the tene- 
ment system. The three-story gabled houses 
built in John Jacob’s day are replaced by 
five, six, and seven story barracks. Fre- 
quently one hundred people are sheltered on 
the same amount of land that fifty years ago 
furnished room for five and six. The soil is 
thus cultivated intensively. William Wal- 
dorf Astor makes twenty blades of grass grow 
where John Jacob plantedone. On the East 
Side to-day is the greatest Jewish community 
in the world, containing some 700,000 souls. 
In the Eleventh Ward there are more people 
to the acre than in the slums of Calcutta and 
Bombay. For three or four unventilated 
rooms in an Astor tenement the wretched 
Pole or Russian pays more than a cozy, three- 
story dwelling cost in John Jacob’s time. 
Great public improvements, for which the 
Astors can claim no credit, and which, in- 
deed, they sometimes opposed, have helped 
to make them rich. The very city plan, 
adopted by a commission appointed in 1807, 
most unsatisfactory from the standpoint of 
beaaty and convenience, has been highly 
profitable to them. When Broadway was 
run through from the City Hall to Fourteenth 
Street, it bisected several large plots pur- 
chased by John Jacob, and gave him valuable 
frontages. North of Fourteenth Street, the 
old Bloomingdale Road, now Broadway, 
was the only great Manhattan thoroughfare 
retained. Had this, like the other country 
roads, been cut out, the Astors would be sev- 
eral millions poorer. its elimination, for 
example, would have largely destroyed the 
value of the Eden farm, already described. 
Again, the great thoroughfares, Fourth, Fifth, 
and Sixth Avenues, ran directly through 
great Astor tracts, now used for the most 
profitable retail trade. The influence of all 


transit changes has been important. The 
Elevated Road converted Sixth Avenue into 
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a popular shopping section. The owners of 
several of the largest department stores — 
Altman ; Simpson, Crawford ; Siegel, Coop- 
er; et al—were obliged to lease land here 
from the Astors. In spite of this, William 
B. Astor fought the enterprise. The Sub- 
way makes available for apartment houses 
large blocks of Astor land now vacant. The 
several inveniors of the elevator and the 
steel system of construction are the greatest 
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contributors to Astor wealth. Here was 
something of which John Jacob, when pur- 
chasing the old Knickerbocker farms, never 
dreamed. His imagination could picture 
thousands of business buildings and dwell- 
ings, all tributary to his descendants, but 
he could not see that some day his little 
leafy town would cease growing laterally, 
and suddenly start into the air. One mor- 
ning the Astors woke up and found that 
they had acre after acre of land, previously 
useful for four or five-story structures, upon 
which twenty and twenty-five story office 
buildings and hotels could be built. The 
humble inventor of the elevator had thus 
doubled and tripled their wealth. The old 
Astor House pilot, which previousiy was 
worth $2,000,000, suddenly acquired a valu- 
ation of $5,000,000. 

Let us see how, in one specific case, the 
forces upbuilding New York have contributed 
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to the Astor wealth. Take the Thompson 
farm —a tract extending east and west of 
Fifth Avenue from Thirty-second up to 
Thirty-sixth Street. William Backhouse 
Astor purchased one-half of this in 1826 for 
$25,000; it was then mostly marsh and 
rock. In 1841 a single lot sold at auction for 
$1,200. It is recorded that, when it was 
knocked down, ‘a universal titter went 
through the room” — the price was so ludi- 
crously large! A few weeks ago this very 
lot sold for $400,000. The mere cutting of 
Fifth and Madison Avenues through this 
estate was worth millions to the Astors. 
Fashion pressed up from Washington Square 
until, about 1860, it reached the Thompson 
swamp. Where the Waldorf-Astoria now 
stands, William B.’s twosons, John Jacob 
Ill and William, built the two famous 
Astor houses. Alexander T. Stewart lo- 
cated at Thirty-fourth street, in the splen- 
did palace recently torn down. It is only 
with the last wave of prosperity, however, 
and the consequent utilization of Fifth Ave- 
nue for business, that its full possibilities 
have been realized. About three years ago 
R. H. Macy located just beyond the western 
border of the Thompson farm. The Rapid 
Transit Subway skirts its eastern edge. With- 
in a stone’s throw is now building the new 
$50,000,000 Pennsylvania Railroad terminal. 
Its tunnel will bisect the old Thompson es- 
tate. These corporations, of course, have 
not located here with the idea of increasing 
the Astor wealth, but that has been the effect. 
Thus, at present, there is a stampede among 
the most expensive retail establishments for 
a building on Astor land. It is now the rec- 
ognized headquarters of the “carriage trade.” 
Banks are settling on Thirty-fourth Street. 
Tiffany is building a twelve-story store at 
Fifth Avenue and Thirty-seventh Street ; 
Gorham Mfg.Co., at Fifth Avenue and Thirty- 
sixth Street. The latter concern will annu- 
ally pay William Waldorf Astor $36,000 for 
the privilege of erecting its own building on 
fifty feet of land. The greatest change of all, 
however, is the new Altman store, which will 
all the block from Fifth to Madi- 


occupy 
son Avenue, Thirty-fourth and Thirty-fifth 
Streets. When Benjamin Altman built on 


S xth Avenue, in 1878, he found that the As- 
tor family owned precisely the land he need- 
ed, and has been paying them handsomely 
ever since. Almost a year ago he selected 
the above Fifth Avenue location as 
And the larger part of 


suited to his needs. 
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So he 
will continue handing over a considerable 


this was also owned by the Astors. 


percentage of his receipts. Thirty-fourth 
Street, from Fifth to Sixth Avenue, accord- 
ing to conservative investors, will be a great- 
er shopping street than Twenty-third. Lots 
on the south side and the north side of Thirty- 
third Street now average in value about 
$200,000. The Astors own forty-two. Thus 
the drift of population and great public im- 
provements have increased the Astor invest- 
ment in this district from $25,000 to about 
$35,000,000. If the present rate of increase 
goes on twenty years more, this $35,000,000 
will swell to $100,000,000. How values grow 
—as well as the profits derivable from an 
Astor connection —is shown in an episode 
in the life of George Boldt, lessee of 
ay Waldorf-Astoria. Mr. Boldt was really 

poor man when he was engaged by 
William Waldorf Astor, in 1893, to man- 
age the new hotel. In 1900, however, after 
six years, he had accumulated enough to buy 
the southeast corner of Thirty-seventh Street 
and Fifth Avenue for $1,200,000. A year 
ago he sold the plot for $2,000,000 — making 
a clear $700,000 in two years — the greatest 
speculative profit ever made on one parcel 
of New York real estate. That was merely 
a crumb that dropped from the Astor table. 

Indeed, the Astor properties now increase 
as never before. Land values, in the last five 
years, have jumped fifty and one hundred 
percent. The forces already described have 
been especially marked since 1900. The 
city’s population grows at the rate of 100,000 
a year. In many sections New York has 
been largely reconstructed ; new headquar- 
ters of retail trade and business have devel- 
oped; public improvements initiated since 
then — tunnels, bridges, subways, railroad 
terminals — aggregate in cost not far from 
$300,000,000. There has been a general 
movement of corporations toward New 
York; practically all the newly organized 
combinations, for example, have located 
there. When John Jacob died, in 1890, his 
estate, inherited by William Waldorf, was es- 
timated at $150,000,000. If it were worth 
that then, it is worth $300,000,000 now. The 
estate of William Astor, who died in 1892, in- 
herited by the present John Jacob, was gen- 
erally placed at about $65,000,000. If that 
were an accurate figure, it must now aggre- 
gate at least $100,000,000. The combined 
Astor fortune thus increases with accelerated 
momentum. In fifteen or twenty years, at 
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the present rate of progress, it will have 
reached the billion mark. And then it will 
go on even faster, until the ordinary mind is 
appalled at the portentous figures. We have 
seen that the $2,000,000 invested by John 
Jacob has multiplied at least two hundred 
times in one hundred years. If the same rate 
be maintained for another century, the Astor 
fortune will attain the unimaginable total of 
eighty billions. We stand aghast at such a 
possibility ; but not more so than would have 
John Jacob’s contemporaries had they fore- 
seen the present reality. In 1830 John Jacob 
Astor was the only man in New York who 
was worth a million dollars. 

The Astors of to-day are preparing for this 
stupendous future. Their great incomes, as 
already said, are not spent in charity or gen- 
eral benevolence. The usual forms of invest- 
ment, except at rare intervals, do not appeal 
tothem. They are wedded tothe soil. The 
spirit of old John Jacob still inspires his 
descendants. William Waldorf and John 
Jacob have profited enormously from the 
foresight of their great-grandfather, and 
likewise intend that future generations of 
Astors shall profit from theirs. We have 
seen how John Jacob sold his Wall Street 
house and reinvested the money in outlying 
sections. William Waldorf and John Jacob 
dothesame. In the last ten years they have 
sold whole blocks of East Side income-produ- 
cing land. This was all leased to tenants who 
had erected tenements, their sole source of 
income, and who naturally created a distur- 
bance when their holdings were about to be 
turned over to outsiders. The Astors have 
adopted the fixed policy, now, in selling their 
East Side lots, to offer them first, at reason- 
able prices, to those who own the buildings. 
With the money thus obtained, William Wal- 
dorf and John Jacob have gone far up into 
the Bronx, where the land is partly wood 
and partly farm, and purchased hundreds of 
acres. Now, like the Thompson farm, when 
William B. Astor bought it, these great 
tracts are all but worthless; but sometime, 
perhaps ten, perhaps twenty, fifty or a 
hundred years hence, they will be used for 
residences, office buildings, and hotels. The 
Astors are in nohurry. They will be content 
to wait until the enterprise of others has 
made these Bronx farms profitable; then they 
will let them out on the old leasehold plan. 
That they have selected wisely, is already ev- 
ident. Only the other day the city authori- 
ties solemnly voted to extend the Rapid 
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Transit Subway through the heart of the 
Astor properties in the Bronx! 

The Astor policy of inaction, however, is 
most expensive to themselves. This is strik- 
ingly shown by the difference in the fortunes 
of William Waldorf and John Jacob. The 
former, as already noted, owns at least three 
times as much property as his cousin. Their 
respective fathers, however, started even. In 
1876 William Backhouse Astor’s $100,000,- 
000 was divided equally between them. John 
Jacob III, the father of William Waldorf, 
was the best of the Astors. He enlisted in 
the Civil War and joined General McClellan’s 
staff. He was something of a scholar, giv- 
ing up much time to the Astor Library. With 
his wife, a woman of exceptionally beautiful 
character, he was unobtrusively charitable. 
He worked hard ; could invariably be found 
at certain hours at. his office, and invested 
his income with good judgment. Above all, 
he somewhat relaxed the prevailing Astor 
conservatism ; made more liberal leases, en- 
couraged the improvement of his properties, 
even put up a few important buildings him- 
self. William, on the other hand, lived in 
the penumbra of his brother’s popularity ; 
spent little time in New York; cared more 
for his horses and yachts than for business or 
“society’’; and left the management of his 
proverty to agents. It wasa great neglected 
estate. The income, while absolutely very 
large, bore little relation to the capital value. 
In a lesser degree, similar conditions prevail 
in the present generation. William Waldorf, in 
spite of his absurdities, is a man of brains and 
character, and his property, according to the 
opinion of the.best observers, is far more ca- 
pably managed than his cousin’s, and grows 
in value much faster. The William Waldorf 
office seldom errs, runs like clockwork, and is 
noted for its fair dealings. Perhaps the 
scheme of organization is somewhat respon- 
sible for this. William Waldorf owns abso- 
lutely in fee simple all his properties. John 
Jacob, however, owns outright only a small 
part. He simply has the income ; his estate is 
managed by three trustees, of whom he him- 
self is one. William Astor recognized William 
Waldorf’s ability, and in his original will also 
made him a trustee. After the two cousins 
quarreled, however, this nomination was 
withdrawn. Though now upon baci terms 
personally, William Waldorf and John 
Jacob frequently have to work together in 
business. Each owns, for example, half 
the Waldorf-Astoria, managed as one hotel, 
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and also one-half of the old Astor House. 
John Jacob also flatters William Waldorf by 
imitation. The latter can hardly make a 
move not obediently followed by his cousin. 
He builds the Waldorf, and demonstrates its 
success ; John Jacob follows with the Astoria. 
He goes up to Longacre Square and builds 
the Hotel Astor; John Jacob takes the hint 
and puts up the Knickerbocker. The William 
Waldorf office is much more businesslike 
than John Jacob’s. His great estate is man- 
aged by a force of seven clerks, while John 
Jacob, who has only one-third the property, 
struggles along with twenty. 

William Waldorf now spends a certain 
part of his income in new buildings. He has 
sensibly recognized that conditions have 
changed; that the great cost of modern 
buildings is a reason why they cannot be 
erected in great numbers on leased land. Old 
Jacob would stand aghast at the millions 
now put by William Waldorf and, in fewer 
instances, by John Jacob, into great hotels, 
commercial buildings, and apartment houses. 
In the main, however, all the Astors adhere 
to the original Astor scheme, and have also 
succeeded in persuading many investors to 
put up great office buildings and stores on 
their properties. Probably the Astors 
derive less, proportionately, from their 
properties than other holders. Not in- 
frequently more wide-awake people profit 
at theirexpense. One lively real estate ope- 
rator had advance information, a few years 
ago, that Siegel & Cooper were to build a 
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great store on Sixth Avenue, just north of an 
Astor block. So he went up to the Astor es- 
tate and blandly leased the latter property 
at the prevailing valuation. As soon as the 
Siegel-Cooper store was up, he easily sublet 
at a greatly increased rental. The disad- 
vantage of their leasehold system is that 
leased property, by increasing suddenly in 
value, may enormously profit the holders. 
The Astors were badly caught by the great 
property increase dating from 1899. They 
had let out hundreds of lots on the old valu- 
ations, which have appreciated fifty to one 
hundred per cent. Their tenants, by sub- 
letting, have profited greatly. The trick 
turned against Trinity Church by old John 
Jacob has been revived to plague his de- 
scendants. 

However, the Astors will not starve. Their 
fortune rests upon an absolutely secure basis. 
There is no accident, except confiscation, 
which can make them poor. The discovery 
of some new illuminant might make useless 
the present source of the Rockefeller wealth. 
The collapse of the steel industry would en- 
danger the Carnegie fortune. A successful 
airship might depreciate enormously the 
riches founded upon railroads. But what- 
ever industrial revolutions there may be, the 
land itself will be perennially useful. It is 
one of the necessities of life, like light and air 
and food. Thus did John Jacob Astor build 
better than the really great creators of 
wealth. He took out a first mortgage on Fate 
itself. 
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OVELIEST of trees, the cherry now 
~ Is hung with bloom along the bough, 
And stands about the woodland ride 
Wearing white for Eastertide. 


Now, of my threescore years and ten, 
Twenty will not come again, 

And take from seventy springs a score, 
It only leaves me fifty more. 





And since to look at things in bloom 
Fifty springs are little room, 

About the woodlands | will go 

To see the cherry hung with snow. 


“A Shropshire Lad” 
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IN REGARD TO JOSEPHINE 


A LITTLE STORY OF COURTSHIP 
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ILLUSTRATED BY 


OTHER——” 

“Yes dear; what is it 
you want?” 

“Hush, don’t speak so 
loud; father’s in there 
with Mr. Belmore, and it’s 

- 9 dreadful the way you can 
hear everything all over this house! | just 
want to ask you—’” Josephine Atwood’s 
voice was agitated and her tall young figure 
in the long, fluffy white gown expressed a 
childlike dependence on the little mother 
over whom she bent at the foot of the stairs. 
“[ just want to ask you if you think you 
could keep the boys, or anybody, from com- 
ing into the library for a while this evening ? 
Mr. Martin is going to bring a book to read 
aloud to me —it’s called ‘ Lalla Rookh’— 
and it’s so distracting when people will come 
in and interrupt all the time, perhaps just 
when you're in the most interesting part. 
It doesn’t make any difference if they do go 





* “Little Stories of Courtship’’ will be pubtished this month by McClure, Phillips & Co. 
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right out again, it interrupts just the same. 
And it’s often really as bad when you're 
only talking! Whenever father sees Mr. 
Martin, he seems possessed to come and 
converse about the Stock Exchange. Mr. 
Martin has such a respect for father that he 
doesn’t like not to seem interested, and I 
just sit there like a stick. But | only ask 
about the reading to-night because he is 
going away day after to-morrow, and there 
won't be any other chance.” 

“When does he come back again?” 

“Not until June!” The girl paused im- 
pressively. “And oh, mother, will you tell 
Sam not to eat up all the candy Mr. Martin 
brings me? He ran off with the whole box 
last time and I only got two chocolates out 
of it. I really think he is too big to act that 
way.” 

“Yes, he is,” said Mrs. Atwood decidedly. 
“Did you say you were reading ‘Lalla 
Rookh’? How that does take me back! 
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| remember your father brought me a copy 
when | was a girl, and we— Bend a little 
lower, dear; | want to straighten that lace 
around your neck. How sweet you look to- 
night! You have such a becoming color, 
and your throat is so long and white! You 
were such a little bit of a baby, it seems 
odd that you should grow up into such a tall 
girl. There—that will 
do. Are these the 
roses Herbert Jackson 
sent you? Qh, no; 
these pink ones were 
from Mr. Martin, | 
recollect. Your Aunt 
Cynthia speaks very 
highly of him; of 
course, | haven’t seen 
very much of him yet, 
but there is something 
about him that | like ; 
he seems very gen- 
uine.”’ 

“Oh, I’m so glad to 
hear you say that!” 
breathed the girl. She 
threw her head back, 
with her arms still 
around the mother, 
and an ecstatic ear- 
nestness in her dark 
eyes. “‘That’s exactly 
what he is, so genuine 
— I wish Aunt Cynthia wouldn't always say 
that she remembers him when he wore blue 
gingham aprons, and was all sticky with 
bread-and-molasses. 1 wonder why people 
will remember such horrid things about you 
when you were young! He’s not a bit hand- 
some, but he’s so clean looking, and there's 
something in his eyes— He never makes 
silly, flattering speeches like the other fel- 
lows, but you feel you can believe anything 
he says. Last night when we were coming 
home from the dance he was speaking about 
you, mother — of course, | know you’re just 
as popular as you can be with the fellows ; 
they all think you’re lovely — but he says 
he thinks more of you than almost anyone 
else he knows, and that everybody can see 
what a beautiful character you have; he 
just loves to hear you talk. He thinks 
you're simply ideal with father ; | told him 
you were just as much lovers now as you 
ever were. He thinks I’m exactly like you, 


but | told him I really wasn’t a bit, that | 
was horribly selfish and indolent and bad- 
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“*Ob, goodness, is that the bell? And my hair 
all coming down again!’” 





tempered, and if he knew me well he wouldn't 
like meat all, and then he said— Oh, good- 
ness, is that the bell? And my hair all com- 
ing down again!” 

“You are all right just as you are,” said 
Mrs. Atwood fondly, although she knew that 
the assurance was futile. Josephine was 
never so ready to see anyone but that she 
must plunge upward 
again at the last mo- 
ment to make sure. 

She went herself to 
greet the young man 
and bestow him upon 
the others in thedraw- 
ing-room, until the shy 
yet dignified entrance 
of Josephine with her 
little, half-formal in- 
vitation into the li- 
brary adjoining. That 
Josephine at nineteen 
was grown up was 
an accepted fact in 
the Atwood family, 
though it was still sort 
of queer and unhandy 
to get adapted to the 
altered conditions re- 
sulting therefrom. 
There was an unnatu- 
ral haggardness about 
the elders consequent 
on eternally sitting up for Josephine or bring- 
ing her home. She had come out with simple 


observance, it is true, but with conventional 


recognition of the fact ; she had invitations, 
and, above all, she had attention. Mrs. At- 
wood glowed with pride as she thought of 
three boxes from the florist’s that had come 
to the house that very week, and there had 
been bonbons besides. The girl next door, 
older than Josephine, had no such gifts. Her 
child had a young delight in this pretty stage 
of life that unconsciously acted as a magnet. 
The mother’s mind traveled along future 
years filled with Josephine’s triumphs and 
her own enjoyment of them. Perhaps they 
might even take her to Europe after a while ; 
Edward’s business had been improving so 
much lately! Eventually, of course, Jose- 
phine would marry, but there was plenty of 
time for that ; till now she had been merely a 
schoolgirl, with but spasmodic and guarded 
trips into the social world. Mrs. Atwood 
herself, as early as sixteen, though she 
had been a little, round, childish thing, very 
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different from the stately Josephine, not only 
had long-train dresses but a train of boy 
lovers as well; she had even a guilty re- 
membrance of having been temporarily 
engaged to oné! She was very glad indeed 
that times had changed. Something in Mr. 
Martin’s praise of her left an uncertain and 
half unpleasant feeling ; she traced it back 
to an odd, far-away remembrance of a some- 
what similar attitude on Mr. Atwood’s part 
to her own mother, once upon a time — with 
that later remembrance that though he had 
been respectably fond of his mother-in-law 
there hadn’t been any glamour about it. 
She was roused, however, from her musings 
as she went to and fro, as she came suddenly 
upon a small boy with a cat in his arms. 

“Eddie, you ought to have been in bed 
long ago. I forgot all about you.” 

“T’ve been in the library getting my pus- 
sy, said the child. ‘She was under the 
sofa.” 

“Oh !” said Mrs. Atwood, with a compunc- 
tion at her neglect. ‘‘ Well, don’t go in there 
again. March straight up to bed, dearie. 
Eddie! Where are you going?” 

“| want to kiss sister good-night.”’ 

“Did you hear me? I said not to go into 
the library.” 

“Mr. Martin gave me a quarter last time | 
kissed her good-night,’’ demurred the child, 
lingering. 

“Never mind, you run upstairs now; I'll 
be there as soon as | speak to papa.” 

She went to the doorway of the parlor in 
which her husband and Mr. Belmore were 
conversing. There was a clear view through 
the half-open portieres into the crimson- 
recessed library beyond, where Josephine 
sat, leaning back, her beautiful profile turned 
upward and her eyes fastened on the face 
of the young man who bent deferentially 
toward her as he read from the book in his 
hand. 

“Oh, Edward, don’t you think we might 
sit in the dining-room to-night? I’ve had 
an open fire made in there, and your box of 
cigars is on the mantelpiece. Mr. and Mrs. 
Vail may be over after a while, and if we are 
all talking here and they’re trying to read in 
there re 

‘Just as you say,” said her husband, ris- 
ing. “Any place suits me. Go across the 
hall and draw up your chair by the fire, Bel- 
more, while | get those papers.” 

He followed his wife up the stairway, and 
she waited for him, to say : 
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“| hope you don’t mind being in the other 
room ?”” 

“Oh, it doesn’t make any difference to me 
where I sit,” said Mr. Atwood. “Suit your- 
self. We never have sat in the dining-teom, 
and it’s always draughty there, and the 
light’s bad — but it doesn’t make any dif- 
ference ; you’re running this. See here, Jo, 
how long is this sort of thing going to last ?”’ 

“What sort of thing?” 

“Oh, you know what I mean !”’ 

Mr. Atwood bent his grizzled brows with a 
look of whimsical discomfort as he put his 
arm around his wife with the unconscious- 
ness of habit because she was near, and there 
was a dear, unconscious reinforcement of 
spirit that went with it. 

“| don’t approve of it. | don’t approve 
of it at all. I don’t object to Josephine 
having ‘a good time,’ as you call it, but | 
think there’s such a thing as having too 
much of it. | think you allow her a great 
deal too much liberty. This every-night 
business is wearing me out — it’s either sit- 
ting up till she gets back from a party, or 
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waiting around until twelve o’clock to lock 
the door after young cubs who don’t know 
enough to go home. I’m not referring to 
young Martin ; he seems to be a decent sort 
of young fellow as far as I can tell—though it 
seems to me, for a stranger, he’s coming here 
pretty often. Three times in one week is a 
good deal, isn’t it?” 

“Your sister Cynthia speaks very highly 
of him,” murmured Mrs. Atwood, her cheek 
resting against her husband’s rough sleeve. 
“At any rate it will soon be over; he’s go- 
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‘| suppose, then, there’s nothing — se- 
rious.” 

“Edward, how you talk! As if Josephine 
—No, indeed, there’s nothing of the kind ; 
there will not be for years yet.” 

“All right. What I don’t see is why they 
can’t sit with the rest of the family. 1 think 
you ought to give Josephine a hint about 
taking up some sensible topic of conver- 
sation. I give you my word that the last 
time Martin was here—I sat there in the 
parlor in plain sight where | couldn’t help 
hearing every word in the library —| sat 
there for one hour by the clock, and more 
inane conversation | never listened to in my 
life. They didn’t seem to have an idea be- 
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tween ‘em; I was actually ashamed of Jose- 
phine. After a while | couldn’t stand it 
any longer ; I felt sorry for the fellow ; | went 
in and talked to him myself. He’s fairly in- 
telligent, too; he really seemed impressed 
with my views on the market.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Atwood vaguely. 
‘‘Don’t you think, dear, that you’d better 
take those papers to Mr. Belmore? He'll 
think you’re not coming. I'll be down as 
soon as I have put Eddie to bed.” 

But she did not come down. She lay in- 
stead beside the child — he was not so very 
little, yet he was the littlest one of the three, 
the baby boy still — and rested in the shaded 
room in that half drowsiness which seemed 
to lie ever in wait for her these days. She 
was incapable of not sympathizing with any- 
one she loved ; her heart had gone with her 
Edward’s every step of the way, yet now she 
was not only the wife, she was not only the 
mother — she was something apart and 
different ; in her was reincarnated the spirit 
of youth and love in a two-fold presentment. 
She had that strange and intoxicating pleas- 
ure of being “both maiden and lover, moon 
and tide, bee and clover.” She thrilled 
with Josephine’s admirers at each beauty and 
grace of her child — so darling, so adorable— 
and triumphed with Josephine in each shy 
joy at their homage. 

It seemed as if the development of her 
sense in this young happiness made her a 
necessary part of it, as if in the dim future of 
Josephine’s ultimate marriage there could 
be neither loving nor being loved without 
her. Her cheek felt upon it the soft touch of 
the wing of romance, hovering near. Yet 
there was a momentary sharp twinge. Mr. 
Atwood had a cold and crude way of 
looking at things that cut across her warm, 
impulsive imaginativeness like a knife, and 
which subsequent events sometimes vindi- 
cated. 

“Are you looking for me?’’ She.detected 
a hesitating footfall on the threshold. “I’m 
here, Mary.” 

“Yes ma’am. Mr. Atwood sent me to see 
was there a box of cigars upstairs. He had 
me searchin’ in the library, after himself, but 
it’s missin’.”’ 

“It’s on the mantelpiece’in the dining- 
room,” said Mrs. Atwood with exasperation. 
“1 told him so,” she added to herself as the 
maid departed. “I never saw anything like 
it ; the more you try to arrange things, the 
more contrary they are.” 




















“Say, mother, I wish you’d make Jose- 
phine stop acting as if | were a two-year-old.” 

This time it was her son Sam, who stood 
beside her with a highly injured expression. 

Sam loomed up six feet in height though 
he was but fifteen years of age, a combina- 
tion hard to treat consistently ; even while his 
mother reproved him for childish naughti- 
ness his protecting height and masculine 
swagger half bewitched her. 

“Come in the other room. 
you been doing now?” 

“T haven’t been doing a thing. I just 
went in to ask Martin about the Automobile 
Show and he gave me a ticket for Saturday. 
I tell you he’s all right, be is. Then when | 
took in some catalogues to look over with 
him, she kept telling me to go to bed. She 
looks awful queer to-night, anyway, as if 
she was going to cry. Say, she hasn’t any 
right to send me to bed. She can just under- 
stand — she hasn’t any right! I’m no kid.” 

“It’s your bed-time, anyway,” said his 
mother decidedly. 

“I only came up because— Where’s 
that five-pound box of Huyler’s? She said 
| could have what was left. Martin didn’t 
bring her any to-night.” 

“Don’t eat too much,” said Mrs. Atwood 


What have 





“* Yes, and just when one gets to depend on them most they marry and leave us’” 





automatically, with a conscience-stricken 
sense of her failure in guarding poor, disap- 
pointed Josephine. She was hurriedly be- 
ginning to rearrange her toilet a little when 
her husband’s voice called her from below. 

“Jo! Jo! Aren’t you ever coming down ? 
Mrs. Vail has been waiting here for half an 
hour.” 

“Now you needn’t mind in the least,’’said 
Mrs. Vail, after pacifically embracing her 
hostess as she sat down in her chair by the 
dining-table, on the other side of which the 
three men were grouped — Mr. Atwood, ‘all 
and spare, the younger Belmore, and Mr. 
Vail,a darkly bearded gentleman with pier- 
cing eyes that gleamed out as from behind a 
hedge. He looked like a pirate, but he was 
a kind, mild man. His wife was a large, el- 
derly woman, with grayish hair and a fresh- 
colored, pleasant face. She was a person of 
wealth and position, but she chose to pose 
rather as an exponent of homely comfort. 
She always carried around with her a work- 
bag, containing a large square of linen, on 
which she immediately embroidered cherries 
or strawberries or holly leaves in any spare 
moment, however fleeting. She was already 
thrusting her needle in and out as she went 
on talking, without looking up. 
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“You needn’t mind at all. I’ve been hav- 
ing a nice little talk with Josephine. I went 
in the library looking for a book — nobody 
told me there was a young man around.” 

‘‘ Mr. Martin has been reading aloud to her,” 
explained Mrs. Atwood, with level eyes. 

“Yes, so she said. I told her I was afraid 
I'd interrupted a very tender passage. | 
was going out again, but she insisted on my 
staying. What a nervous, fidgety fellow 
Mr. Martin is! I suppose he smokes too 
much — most of them do. He hardly said a 
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“*The laundry’s afire!’”’ 


word. | don’t think I ever saw Josephine 
with so much color. How children do grow 
up, to be sure! I told Mr. Martin it really 
seemed no time at all sirice Josephine was ten 
years old, when we first came here and she 
had the mumps. I mever knew anyone such 
a sight; her face was so dreadfully swelled 
that her eyes looked just like slits, poor little 
soul! And she was all done up in cotton 
batting. I suppose there’s nothing serious 
between her and Mr. Martin?” 

“Oh, dear, no!” assented Mrs. Atwood 
hastily ; “‘not the slightest. Of course, he’s 
an exceedingly nice young fellow; Mr. At- 





wood thinks very highly of him, but there’s 
nothing of that kind — oh, dear, no! Jose- 
phine is much too young. Besides, he goes 
away on Saturday for the rest of the winter. 
Josephine has a great deal of attention.” 

“Yes, so Mary Graham was telling me,” 
said Mrs. Vail. “Mary has given up going 
out almost entirely ; she’s devoting herself 
to her Correspondence school ; she says there 
really isn’t a man she cares to invite to the 
house, but I think it’s a mistake for girls to 
be too particular. Do let them have a good 
time when they’re young, I say.” 

“Oh, but Josephine is very particular!” 
said Mrs. Atwood eagerly. ‘She refused to 
have anything to do with Dick Evans be- 
cause he helped her over the crossing and 
left me behind. And the other night, as soon 
as she found that she was waltzing to ‘The 
Palms’ with Henry Peters, she made him 


. bring her straight over to me. She actually 


had tears in her eyes when she said, ‘The 
idea of dancing tothat!’ Mr. Martin thought 
that it showed such a beautiful spirit.” 

“Mary said the way they danced at that 
last club-meeting was perfectly disgrace- 
ful,” proclaimed Mrs. Vail with maddening 
obliviousness. “My dear, how tired you look ! 
Why don’t you make Josephine help you 
more? Though it 7s hard to tie them down 
when they’re young and want to have a good 
time, J] know; | felt just that way myself 
before Mildred and Dorothy married. You 
feel as if you’d rather slave yourself than 
have them miss anything.” 

“She does help me,” protested Mrs. At- 
wood, struggling frantically to make an 
obvious impression on the glazed surface 
presented to her, although she knew from 
experience that the effort was vain. Mrs. Vail 
had a rooted habit of ignoring the claims of 
the present converser in favor of the absent, 
but she was a good friend, who would infal- 
libly sing the praises of Josephine to the 
next comer. She jabbed away at her crimson 
stitches now as Mrs. Atwood soared in mon- 
ologue to the height of Josephine’s perfec- 
tions, and only came out of a non-committal 
abstraction to say : 

“Yes, and just when one gets to depend 
on them most they marry and leave us.” 

“Oh, Josephine doesn’t even think of such 
a thing yet. I hope she’ll see much more of 
the world before she makes a choice,’ pro- 
claimed Mrs. Atwood wisely. “In six or 
seven years perhaps— Girls don’t marry 
anything like as soon as they used to. | 
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should be very particular about the man, | 
can tell you that. Of course, when the right 
person comes along ——” 

“‘The trouble is,” broke in Mr. Vail from 
the other side of the table, taking his cigar 
out of his mouth, “you seldom find the right 
person —for you. Parents always act as if 
they were marrying the man. Now | said to 
my wife about Cumnor: ‘If he’s a decent fel- 
low, and if he suits Dorothy, that’s all there 
is toit. Shehas tolive with him ; we don’t.’ 
My wife didn’t like the way he parted his 
hair ; she’s all for romance.” 

“Romance!” repeated Mrs. Vail con- 
temptuously. ‘‘My experience is that they 
either marry on nothing, or if he does have 
something he loses it all the first year. They 
seem to have to go through just about so 
much anyway, as far as I can see. I don’t 
congratulate couples any more; I just say : 
‘I hope he has enough to support her.’” 

“You see what you’re coming to, Bel- 
more,” suggested Mr. Atwood with grim 
facetiousness. ‘‘What will you do when 
your little girls are old enough to have the 
men coming to the house?” 

*T’ll take a shot-gun to ’em,” said Mr. 
Belmore promptly. ‘“‘Wouldn’t have any 
of ’em around. Do you suppose I can go in 
the library for my gloves? Now, don’t get 
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up, Mrs. Atwood ; | know just where | put 
them. Sit still. Well, if you wil— Awful 
monotonous voice that fellow Martin has; | 
never could stand being read aloud to; my 
wife tries it on me sometimes and it puts me 
off sounder than a church. It’s one of her 
afflictions ; she says it seems so uneducated. 
Oh, thank you, Mrs. Atwood.” 

“Suppose we have something,” hazarded 
Mr. Atwood as his wife reéntered the room. 
“Wait a minute, Jo; I’ll open the lower side- 
board door for you ; don’t you get down on 
the floor.” He came over to her. 

“Oh, Edward!” She caught the hand 
nearest her and kissed it in the shadow. 

“What ails you?” he whispered, as the 
others were talking. ‘Have you hurt your- 
self ?” 

“No ; oh, no! Oh, Edward, bend your head. 
I’m afraid it’s—serious; I’m afraid Josephine 
—cares for him! I’ve just been in there.” 

“Cares for him!” The wife could feel his 
sudden tension, the pause in which the 
thought adjusted itself stiffly to his percep- 
tion. He gave her a sort of queer, wide-eyed, 
half-foolish smile that made them partners 
in the shock of recognition of this new 
element. . But he murmured comfortingly, 
“1 think you’re mistaken,” and again, as she 
shook her head, “You must be,” and then 


“ «Don’t mention it,’ said Mr. Belmore tranquilly ; ‘it was more fun than a goat’”’ 
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raised his voice to the others. “We'll all go 
in the library now, it’s much more comfort- 
able there. Belmore, you carry in these 
glasses ; Vail - 

“The laundry’s afire!” Mary the maid 
burst into the room, her face blackened, her 
hair streaming. In another instant the 
whole party had disappeared pell-mell down 
the narrow passage-way that led to the back 
premises. 








“Well, it was a mercy that we found it out 
in time,” said Mr. Atwood, dropping onto 
a chair in the kitchen after a strenuous half 
hour spent in deluging smoking boards with 
water and mopping it up again. The kitch- 
en floor was half covered with blackened 
débris, and the men, disheveled, sat around, 
while the women were busy over the stove 
with hot refreshments for the workers. 

“Give me some more of that coffee, Jo. 
Won’t you have another cup, Vail? Thank 
you, Mrs. Vail, | don’t take cream. I’m 
glad you packed Mary off to bed; the 
girl would have 
roused the neighbor- 
hood.” 

“Tf she’d thrown 
those blazing curtains 
out of the window as 
she wanted to,” said 
Mr. Belmore, “you'd 
have had the whole 
fire brigade here soak- 
ing the house with 
water. Ginger, that 
would have been a 
picnic !”’ 

“| should say so,” 
assented Mr. Atwood, 
with deep disrelish for 
publicity ; to have a 
fire in your house 
seemed to lay the 
stigma of incapacity 
on the householder. 
“I’m sure I’m a thou- 
sand times obliged to 
you all,” he added 


gratefully. 
“Don’t mention it,” 
said Mr. Belmore 


tranquilly ; ‘‘it was 
more fun than a goat. 
Sorry I’ve got to leave 
All coming? 


you. 


Well!” 
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“They were parting” 





There was a clatter of chairs on the kitch- 
en floor as the party rose, and a clatter of 
voices, suddenly silenced as they made their 
way once more through the dark, carpeted 
passage to the main hall. As Mr. Atwood 
pulled aside the intervening curtain the little 
procession stopped short involuntarily. 

Josephine and young Martin stood in the 
vestibule of the front door, down the hall. 
Ah, past the time for questioning! If it had 
taken a fire to give them that one uninter- 
rupted half-hour, no need to ask of what 
the reading had been —for it could only be 
of love, and not alone in “Lalla Rookh,” 
though that had said indeed - 


“There's a bliss beyond all that the minstrel 
has told 
When two that are linked in one heavenly tie 
W ith heart never changing, and brow never cold, 
Love on through all ills — and love on till they 
die!” 


They were parting. Her white arms were 
slipping from _ his 
shoulders, his were half 
around her still. The 
young face of Jose- 
phine was raised to 
the tender, protecting 
rapture of his. There 
was in it such a sweet 
and sacred joy of 
maiden-giving, such a 
deep and innocent 
trust, that tears sprung 
unbidden to the eyes 
of those unseen wit- 
nesses, themselves re- 
solved instinctively in- 
to couples, in a.quick 
partnership of knowl- 
edge—and of re- 
membrance. 

Ah, all beside the 
mark the mother’s 
wise prefiguring and 
her developing provi- 
dence! These two 
needed not her to 
make their happiness, 
they were sufficient 
for each other, it was 
their own life they 
were to live as she and 
her Edward had lived 
theirs. Nor was this 
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all the pang. All dear beginnings must also 
mean the end of something that is dear. In 
this bright beginning of love it came home to 
the father and mother for the first time that 
their own youth had departed, that there 
remained now for them only the descending 
path, the beginning of age, that meant after- 
wards the beginning of —what? Was the 
thought only a pain, or was there in that 
very pain the glimpse of a strange, higher 
joy? Love means so much! 


A SOCIAL 


‘Well, we’ve all of us been there,” said 
Mr. Belmore sentimentally, breaking the 
silence that still followed the closing of the 
front door and the disappearance of Jose- 
phine’s long, trailing gown up the wide stair- 
way. His eyes roved restlessly ; he alone had 
had no intimate share of the soft emotions 
going the rounds. ‘Help me on with my 
overcoat, will you, Vail? No, | won’t stop 
any longer, thank you ; | think I’ll go home 
to my wife.” 


EVENT 


BY 
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UT she hasn’t any dress !” 
my mother cried in con- 
© sternation. “Only that 
® white Sunday one which 
is much too short !” 

“Let down a tuck,” my 
grandmother said deci- 
sively. ‘‘ That would lengthen it.” 

“Oh, do let down a tuck, mother!” | 
echoed eagerly. 

1 had a little pink envelope hugged up 
close against my apron. On the outside it 
had “‘ Miss Rhoda Harcourt ”’ written in very 
large letters, and on the inside it invited me 
to a party! I was not quite sure what 
people did at a party, but I knew it must be 
something delightful, judging from the com- 
motion the pink envelope made in the family. 
There was a whirlwind of talk about white 
dresses, and new slippers, and blue bows, and 
in the midst of the discussion Auntie May 
caught up her dress and danced. 

“Come here, Rhoda,” she called. “‘ This 
is what they do at a party. Come. | will 
teach you how.” 

I braced my back stiffly, and let her haul 
me around. This was a serious matter, and 
must be undertaken with a sober mind. 
“She hasn’t any spring in her,” Auntie 








May exclaimed ruefully. ‘““Who would 
think that she is related to me!” 

“She does not come of a dancing family,” 
my grandmother replied with a cold smile. 
“The Harcourts look after their souls, and 
let their feet alone.” 

Auntie May made a wry face. She was 
my mother’s sister. 

“Don’t shut up like a knife, Rhoda,’’she 
said disconsolately. “Let yourself go. There, 
| believe the Lawrence side of the family is 
waking up at last !” 

She looked so pretty as she danced in the 
firelight that I tried to be like her. 1 copied 
her courtesies, and followed her steps, and 
when, at length, she fell breathlessly into a 
chair, | leaned against her knee with my 
hand on her pink cheek. 

“Auntie May, are you going too?” | 
asked confidentially. 

Somehow I thought it would be rather 
nice to have Auntie May there, just for 
company. 

“Child !” she cried with a grand air, “it’s 
a children’s party. I am sixteen!” 

I felt the rebuke. I was only seven my- 
self, and there were whole centuries between 
us. It was strange, though, how sometimes 
Auntie May would play with my dolls, and 
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sometimes she would tuck up her hair and 
keep me at arm’s length. | never knew 
which she was going to be — little girl or 
grown woman. 

Auntie May did not live with us, but in 
another house with a lady who called herself 
my frivolous grandmother, and curled her 
hair every day of her life. Grandmother 
Harcourt wore sober black silk dresses, but 
this other grandmother liked blue and pink, 
and even sometimes a gallant touch of red 
that made her look almost young again. 
Whenever she looked her youngest, she was 
greatly pleased, and curled her hair trium- 
phantly. At family meetings the two 
grandmothers often made those curls the 
subject for discussion, and oftener still it was 
my dress and manners which never seemed 
to suit either of them. One wanted me very 
quiet and subdued, and dressed in gingham, 
and the other wanted me very gay and lively, 
and dressed in silk. As Grandmother Har- 
court lived in our house, she had the advan- 
tage, and, save for occasional. bursts of 
splendor, | went in great meekness of spirit 
and dress. 

| had thought at first that there was going 
to be trouble about the party. My frivolous 
grandmother objected seriously to the idea 
of that tuck. She seemed to think that | 
should look very shabby among the other 
little girls. She spoke of her position, and 
of the great pleasure that it would give her 
to buy me a dress. 

“Nellie,” she urged, almost with tears in 
her eyes, “let me buy Rhoda a suitable dress. 
You surely don’t want that unfortunate child 
to go to the Otways’ with a tuck let down !” 

Grandmother Harcourt did not say any- 
thing. I fancy that she must have had it all 
arranged beforehand, for, after a rather 
appealing look at her, my mother declined 
the offer in a faint, reluctant voice. 

I did not care what I wore. I was going 
to a party. That was enough for me. All 
the night before, I could not sleep, and when, 
at last, the hour drew near, and I stood be- 
fore my mother while she gave a final touch 
to my floating hair, | felt that it was all a 
dream. It was a dream going down the 
stairs while the twins, in their nightgowns, 
peeped after me, and it was a dream getting 
into the carriage which Auntie May had 
brought totake me. The very streets were a 
dream, with little white-clad girls passing in 
our direction, and little boys, with stiff white 
collars and solemn faces, walking along 
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behind them. And most of all that big house 
on the hill was a dream, with the lights shin- 
ing in all its windows, and the rows of Chinese 
lanterns in the piazza, and a nearby violin 
letting off cheerful notes ef preparation. 

“Mrs. Otway is giving this party for the 
two little grandchildren who are visiting 
her,” Auntie May said, peering out of the 
carriage window. “They come from the 
city. They are cousins. You saw them in 
church on Sunday.” 

So that was who they were! I felt that I 
had learned something. Only the Sunday 
before there had come into the pew before 
me, first a little boy, and then a little girl fol- 
lowed by a party of ladies. The little boy 
sat up in the far end of the pew, just as | did, 
and he had a high silk hat laid on the cushion 
beside him, and an elegant cane with a silver 
head to which he seemed much attached. I 
never noticed little boys asarule, | divided 
them into two classes: boys who walked 
clumsily, in heavy boots, and glanced side- 
wise at me, and bad boys who made awful 
faces from behind trees. Never to one of 
them had I said a single word. That boy, 
however, was something quite different. I 
knew that as soon as | looked at him. He 
had a light, graceful figure, and brave, beau- 
tiful eyes. When he gazed over his shoulder 
and smiled at me, | felt strangely pleased. It 
was as though some one whom [| had known 
a long time ago had come again. 

“Oh, so he is Theodore Otway !” I cried 
unguardedly, remembering the name on my 
pink invitation. 

Auntie May laughed a whole minute, just 
about nothing at all. 

“You get down here, Rhoda,”’ she said. 
“Now, remember to shake out your hair 
the way that I showed you. And don’t you 
get frightened as you always do. Your dress 
isn’t very fine, but there is one thing that is 
nice about it. It has real lace basted in 
the neck. Mother put it in. Just fancy, 
Grandmother Harcourt never noticed! Al- 
ways give your right hand first in the ladies’ 
chain. You are the only little girl who has 
come inacarriage. Oh, dear me, | wish that 
it wasn’t a children’s party! I’d just love to 
goin! Thelovely, lovely music! What shall 
you do, Rhoda, if you get very frightened ?”’ 

“T’ll shut my eyes and think that I’m in 
church,” I answered soberly. 

“Good heavens !’’ I heard her cry as the 
carriage drove away, “there’s the other side 
of the family coming out after all !” 
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“We were both silent. There did not seem to be anything more to talk about” 
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I went up the steps rather breathlessly. 
There was a big lump rising in my throat, as 
if | had run miles and miles. 1 wondered if 
they would let me in, or if | would have to 
say-what my name was. I was not sure 
in my mind that I knew what my name was. 
Once, years ago, I had been called Rhoda, 
but Rhoda always went to bed at seven 
o'clock. This was a new little girl, a fairy 
child, who walked under globes of fire 
straight into fairy-land. 

Up, up, I went, past a man with shining 
buttons who held the door open very gra- 
ciously for me, past shrubs and flowers 
banked along the staircase, into a room 
where there was a great hum of voices. 
Ever so many little girls, dozens of them, 
were taking off their hats, and shaking out 
their skirts, and doing what grandmother 
called prinking before a great glass. | 
prinked a little myself, following out Auntie 
May’s directions. I thought that I looked 
rather nice. A woman in a white cap seemed 
to think so, too. She took a great deal of 
pains with me, and when the other little girls, 
who knew one another, went down the stairs 
in a group, she led me by the hand to the 
staircase, and showed me where to go. 

It was very hard:to walk down the stairs 
alone. I had such a queer feeling, and | 
could not see a thing for a mist before my 
eyes. I went quite slowly, step by step. | 
could hear the people in the parlor talking. 

A lady said, “‘How pretty !”’ and a boy’s 
voice cried, “Here she is! Here she is, at 
last !” 

Then in a moment some one was shaking 
my hand. Little by little the mist cleared 
from before my eyes, and | saw that I was at 
the party. 

The parlor was a long room, running the 
whole length of the house, but it looked 
crowded that night. There were groups of 
little girls, all those whom I had seen up- 
stairs, and more besides, and lots and lots of 
little boys who stood in corners and laughed 
among themselves. There were lights on 
the walls and flowers everywhere, and the 
few grown-up people who moved about 
seemed just as gay and festive as the children. 
By the door were stationed Theodore Otway 
and his cousin, and she had on a lovely pink 
dress with cascades of little bows falling 
down her back. All the grown-up ladies 


seemed to watch her, and when she pranced 
and shcok her bows, I heard a lady say, 
“Paris !” in an awed tone. 
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There was such a hubbub everywhere that 
I did not notice at first that a boy, whom | 
had never seen before, was writing his name 
on my program. He was quite a stout boy 
in tight clothes. 

“T’ll take this first one, just to make sure,”’ 


he said. ‘‘Maybe, after a while, I’ll dance 
with you again. Don’t you forget what | 
look like.”’ 


“No,” I answered humbly. 
“That’s right,”” he continued patronizing- 

“What’s your name?” 

I told him in a bashful whisper. 

“Well, you want to watch out, and when I 
holler ‘Rhoda,’ you come where | am. That 
will be when the music strikes up. Don’t 
forget.” ; 

“No,” I said again. 

“If you are not there, I might take some 
other girl,” he remarked as a final caution. 

Theodore Otway was going by, led by a 
lady. She was arguing seriously with him. 

“Of course, you must dance the first dance 
with your cousin !” | heard hercry. “I told 
you yesterday that you must. You can ask 
the little girl some other time.” 

He gave me a miserable glance as he went 
to the other end of the room. 

I hardly noticed him. I was so worried 
over the stout boy, who roved about the 
room, here and there and everywhere. Once 
he hid behind the sofa, and once he went out 
in the hall to get a drink of lemonade. He 
unbuttoned his jacket and tried to make him- 
self look different by crossing his eyes. | 
was sure that he did. And just when the 
music struck up, he disappeared altogether! 

The other little girls all had partners. | 
was the only one left out. I felt it very 
keenly. 

Suddenly I 
“Rhoda !” 

I turned around, and there he was behind 
my chair, where he had been standing all the 
time. 

“Come along,”’ he said, just as if it was my 
fault, although there was a look of elation 
about him. “If you don’t hurry up, we 
won’t get into the top set. That’s the nicest 
of all.” 

I followed him meekly. I was very glad 
to find him again, but I felt that I should 
never get used to boys. 

It was not hard to dance. Somehow it 
was more fun than it had been at home with 
Auntie May. I always remembered to give 
my right hand first in the ladies’ chain, and 


ly. 


heard some one shout 
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when | met my partner | courtesied to him 
every time. I did not forget a single thing ! 
The music was very lively, and everybody 
was smiling, even the grown-up people at the 
other end of the room who danced and romp- 
ed among themselves. | thought that | 
should like to go on forever, back and forth, 
and in and out in the ladies’ chain. I wished 
that the music would never stop, but it did, 
at last, with a sudden chord, and we were all 
ready for something else. 

It was a game this time, a strange, new 
game called “Post-office.”’ It began by a 
little girl leaving the room mysteriously, and 
calling a little boy out into the hall to receive 
a letter. 

“There’s a letter in the post-office for 
Davie Williams,’ she cried in a shrill, high 
voice that sounded frightened. 

All the other little girls laughed. Davie 
Williams grew very red in the face, but he 
went out for his letter, and closed the door 
carefully behind him. 

| wondered why he stayed so long, and 
what they could possibly be doing behind 
the door. It was very exciting. Suppose, 
just suppose, that there should be a letter for 
me! More little girls went out, and more 
little boys. The girls tossed their heads, and 
the boys went quickly, as though to get it 
over. One boy called out another boy in- 
stead of a little girl, and was laughed at. I 
did not think that I should like to be laughed 
at. Then Theodore Otway went out, and | 
heard my name. 

He was waiting for me with his hands in 
his pockets. 

“Hello,” he said in a diffident way. 

“Hello,”’ | answered, shyly fingering my 
hair. 

| looked about for the wonderful some- 
thing which | had come to see. There was 
nothing, only the hall and Theodore Otway, 
still with his hands in his pockets. Strange 
to say, he seemed embarrassed. He fidgeted. 
He talked in jerks. 

“| saw you in church,”’ he said suddenly. 

I nodded at him. “I saw you, too,” I 
confessed with a shamefaced smile. 

He came a step nearer and hesitated. 

“Say,” he said, “I don’t live in this house 
when I’m home.” 

“No?” | answered inquiringly. 

“No,” he replied seriously. 

We were both silent. There did not seem 
to be anything more to talk about. Still, it 
was rather nice out in the hall. 
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Somebody rattled the knob. 
our turn was over. 

“Who’s going to take you out to supper ?’ 
he-.asked with sudden interest. 

“| don’t know,” I answered. 

“Well, let me take you, won’t you ? You’d 
better. There’s a boy here who plays tricks 
on little girls!” 

I shivered. Was it the stout boy? 

“Once he made a little girl cry out loud at 
a party! You'd better. Will you? Say 
yes.” 

He came a little closer. 
hand and touched my hair. 

“It’s like sunshine !” he cried with a burst 
of enthusiasm. 

I stole a shy glance at him. Nobody had 
ever told me that before. 

“Say yes,” he begged, in a new tone. 

“Yes,” | whispered, hiding my face be- 
hind my hair. 

Somebody rattled the knob again. 
were growing impatient. 

“Well, good-by,”’ he said in a hurried way. 
His hands were back in his pockets. 

“Good-by,” I answered. 

He went toward the door, then turned 
again as if he had forgotten something, and 
stood thinking. 

“Will you give me that ?”’ he asked, point- 
ing to a wee blue bow on my sleeve. 

I unpinned it and laid it in his hand. He 
fastened it to the front of his coat. He 
strutted a little as he went into the parlor. | 
could see by his smile that he was pleased. 

It was my turn now, and | must call a 
little boy, for that was what all the girls did. 
| looked in the parlor door undecidedly. There 
was the stout boy going by with a cheerful 
wink, and away in the back of the room a 
nice little fair-haired boy named Eddie was 
watching me wistfully. 1 called Eddie with 
sudden fearlessness. He came with a rush, 
and closed the door behind him. Then he 
kissed me before | could say a word. | 
pushed him away and began tocry. Even 
through my tears | could see his astonished 
face. How was he to know that all my life 
I had hated to be kissed by strangers? And 
now by a boy! 

“Why, that’s the game !” he cried eagerly. 
“What did you call me out for ?”’ 

“| don’t know,” I answered, sobbing. 

He gazed at me with a worried look. Then 
he pulled out a fat white lozenge from his 
pocket, and offered it to me. 

“Here, take that,’’ he said generously. 


Evidently 


, 


He put out his 
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| examined it through my tears with strong 


disfavor. It looked like medicine. Still, I 
did not want to hurt his feelings. I ate it 
with misgivings. 

“That’s right,” he said radiantly. “They 


are good for sore throat. My father takes 
them. Don’t you feel better?” 

“Yes,” | answered with a weak smile. 

It was evident that he meant to be kind, 
and, perhaps, after all, the lozenge, like the 
kiss, might be a part of the game. 

They were dancing in the parlor when we 
went back, and the fun was growing loud and 
furious. One little girl was singing as she 
danced, and two little boys were sliding in a 
corner. There was talk of supper. Some- 
body, peeking through a keyhole, had seen 
pink ice-cream, and had come away dazzled. 
The great hour was drawing near, and little 
boys were going about looking for their 
partners. Up at the end of the room Theo- 
dore’s mother was talking to him. 

He came to me afterwards with a crest- 
fallen air. 

“Say,” he said, “I can’t take you out to 
supper. I have to take my cousin. She 
says so.” He looked back over his shoulder 
threateningly. ‘What she says now, goes. 
When I’m a man, things will be different. 
Ain’t you sorry | can’t take you out ?” 


“Yes,” | confessed candidly. 
He seemed to be glad that I should be 
sorry. 


“He’s going to take you out,” he con- 
tinued, with a jealous nod at the stout boy. 
“She asked him to.” 

I did not want to go with the stout boy. 
Every time he looked sidewise at me | felt a 
sudden fear. Suppose it should be a trick! 
Suppose he should think of something new 
to do right now! When the inspiring march 
began, however, and we all fell into line, each 
little girl on the arm of her partner, | forgot 
everything in my excitement and grew 
almost reconciled. 

We passed solemnly around the parlor 
three times, and then swept across the hall 
into an opposite room. In the center of the 
room there stood a beautiful table, and the 
woman in the white cap, who was the only 
grown person in sight, was serving out pink 
ice-cream. The little girls sat on chairs 
about the walls, and the little boys brought 
them plates full of goodies from the table. 
There were lovely things which I had never 
seen before, much too pretty to eat, and 
almost too fragile to touch. And over the 
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whole room there fell the soft light of 
candles. 

“Do you like ice-cream?” the stout boy 
asked, when he had seen me settled in my 


chair. “I tell you what I’ll do. I’ll pick 
out all the things that I like.” 
He was a wonderful provider. I could see 


him heaping up my plate, and he always 
seemed to take the best of everything. No 
other girl was going to have such mam- 
moth slices of cake as I, and he had a perfect 
pyramid of candy in his hand. I knew 
that I could never eat it all, no, not a half. 
Somehow he did not seem able to find me 
afterwards. I beckoned to him, but still he 
turned aside, and went toward a far corner. 
He was sitting down. He was going to eat 
the things himself! Was it a trick? I 
looked down hard in my lap. Never, no 
never, should he make me cry out loud at 
a party ! 

I heard a sudden sound of wrath. | 
turned around just in time to see Theodore 
Otway tip the stout boy over on the floor, 
and sit on him. He seemed to be very angry. 
He pounded the stout boy. I was almost 
afraid to look. The woman in the white cap 
left off serving pink ice-cream, and made a 
dreadful outcry. 

“Oh, Master Theodore,”’ she cried, wring- 
ing her hands. “Oh, Master Theodore ! 
You musn’t do that! It’s not polite.” 

A little boy cheered faintly, and in the 
next room, where the older people were hav- 
ing their supper, there was a hurried consul- 
tation. Then Mrs. Otway came in. 

“What is all this ?”’ she asked in astonish- 
ment, looking as if she could not believe her 
eyes. “Theodore !” 

She caught him by the arm, and dragged 
him up in a hurry. 

“For shame!” she cried. “What a way 
to treat your ‘company! I’m going to put 
you right straight to bed.” 

A shudder ran around the room, and we all 
looked at one another. To be put to bed at 
a party! There was a disgrace. 

“1 don’t care,” Theodore retorted reck- 
lessly, with tears in his eyes. “‘I’d do it 
again any day. He’s a greedy pig!” 

I stole up and put my hand in his. 
not like to see him cry. 

“He was eating that little girl’s supper,” a 
chorus of eager little boys explained. 

“1 wasn’t, either,” the stout boy declared 
hastily. “I was only pretending.” He 
dusted off his knees, and looked around the 
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incredulous circle. “I tell you I was only 
pretending. I was going to bring it to her 
all right afterwards.” 

Nobody believed him, not even I, for had I 
not seen him eating the pink ice-cream ? 

“You had better come with me,” Mrs. 
Otway said laughingly. ‘You can finish 
your supper in the next room.” 

It was very pleasant after they were gone. 
Every one was so good to me. There were 
lots of nice things left on the table, and 
Theodore filled the largest plate that he could 
find. Other little boys stood around to 
watch me eat, and gave me presents. One 
gave me his jack-knife, and one gave mea 
penny which he had brightened to gold on the 
carpet. When we went back in the parlor, 
there were dozens and dozens of little boys 
who wanted to dance with me. I could not 
tell whom to choose. Then, in hardly a mo- 
ment, Auntie May looked in the door, and | 
knew that the party was over, and | must go 
home. 

| told Theodore good-by last of all. 

““Good-by,” he said, slipping a little brass 
curtain-ring on my left hand. “I’m coming 
back when I’m aman. Then we'll get mar- 
ried, and liveina house. And I'll shoot rab- 
bits for dinner. Would you like that?” 

“Yes,” | answered promptly. 

He surveyed me for an anxious moment. 
Our heads were very nearly on a level. 
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“Don’t you grow too tall,”’ he cautioned. 

“No,” I promised, and was half-way to 
the door when he caught me again by the 
hand. 

“If anybody makes you cry,” he whis- 
pered ardently, “you write to me, and I'll 
come back.” 

I gave him a grateful smile. 
he would. 

Auntie May said very little as the carriage 
rolled along, but when, at last, we reached 
home, she swept me in before the assembled 
family. 

“There were ten little boys telling her 
good-night,” she cried breathlessly. ‘Ten 
little boys! Just fancy! Our Rhoda! She 
was a great success, She was the prettiest 
one there.” 

My mother put out a tender hand, and 
drew me to her. 

“And did you have a good time at the 
party, Rhoda?” she asked eagerly. “A real 
good time, little girl?” 

I looked around the listening family circle. 
They were all watching me. Yes, even my 
father. 

“| don’t know,”’ I answered bashfully. 

“Of course she didn’t,” grandmother 
cried, nodding her head triumphantly. 
“She’s a Harcourt all over.”’ 

| looked down at my little brass ring. | 
felt that grandmother was wrong. 


I knew that 
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PART III—THE 
a? ALL STREET was suffer- 
ing from its worst disease 
— dullness. The public — 
the only genuine octopus 
—did not find the menu 
printed on the ticker-tape 
at all appetizing. It was 
hard at work in its office, miles away from 
the Stock Exchange, out of hearing of the 
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ticker, scanning the financial pages of the 
newspapers only on the street-cars to pass 
away an irksome half-hour. Months before, 
the fumes of the wine of gambling had gone 
to its head; and then the public had been 
made sober suddenly by the “shrinkage in 
quoted values,’’ otherwise the shearing. 
Since then the public had grown a new 
fleece, though it was not yet itself aware of it. 














It was a delicate task, before the president 
of the Metropolitan National Bank. He was 
a resourceful stock-market manipulator, 
though he would have resented being called 
a thief not half so hotly as being called a 
speculator, because that sounded worse in a 
bank president. He desired the public to 
buy bonds; not necessarily at high prices, 
but at any prices. It was pure philanthropy 
on the face of it. That is why the task was 
delicate. You can disarm suspicion if you 
are bad, in Wall Street. But, if you are 
good, the hopelessness of it is appalling. More- 
over, there was no time for finesse or subtle 
strategy or ingenious experiments with the 
elemental psychology of stock gamblers. The 
occasion called for broadly painted effects. 

The first thing he did was to offer bonds to 
savings-banks and trustees of estates all over 
New England and New York, at conces- 
sions too slight to arouse suspicion, but sub- 
stantial enough to tempt purchasers. This 
through the best bond “drummers” in the 
land. Then he sought the Stock Exchange. 

The bond market, which had slumbered 
profoundly for months, suddenly awoke. 
Gilt-edged issues were pressed for sale, not 
violently at all, but insistently. They came 
from many sources, the Street thought, not 
knowing the full contents of the huge strong 
box of the richest man in the world. The 
fortunes of the ordinary multi-millionaires 
grow faster in the newspapers and in club- 
corners than in reality. This fortune was 
even greater than the gossip of it. -Mellen 
spent time in making people look at his 
wealth through a reversed telescope, that it 
might be diminished in the public’s estimate. 
That is all he had ever done to diminish it, 
being a practical man. 

The bond “specialists” felt faintly alarm- 
ed; then they became exultantly busy. It 
might be unwise to buy stocks the future 
market-career of which was problematical ; 
but everybody knew what Pennsylvania 
Central first mortgage 5’s were. Not to 
buy them under 125 was to sin regrettably. 
The bonds sold at 120. To abstain from 
purchasing them at 115 waslunacy. And at 
110 passivity became a crime against one’s 
family. Many bought, but not enough ; and 
because the supply was greater than the de- 
mand, the price shrank further. 

The Street held its breath and waited for 
stocks to follow. But, simultaneously with 
the sales of the best bonds of the best rail- 
ways in the United States, came purchases of 
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the stocks of the same railways, and though 


prices of bonds declined stocks did not. The 
Street felt that to “trade” in such a market 
was like playing rouge-et-noir in an utterly 
dark room. What was the sense of betting 
on the black if the bettor could not tell, be- 
cause of the darkness, whether his chips were 
on it or on the red? 

The newspapers, being puzzled, printed 
dozens of columns and hundreds of explana- 
tions, all of them highly ingenious and uni- 
formly incorrect. In his Monday morning 
article, Philip King, of The Sun, compared the 
bond market to the old story of the great 
psychologist who, dressed as a_peddler, 
offered on a Broadway sidewalk to sell five- 
dollar gold-pieces, warranted genuine, to the 
passers-by at $3.98. Never a fool so foolish, 
in the passing thousands, as to shake hands 
with fortune on the psychologist’s coin-laden 
tray. Now they would not buy bonds. 

Of the millions of dollars’ worth of bonds 
that were sold, some were registered in the 
name of William Mellen or Richard Dawson, 
or of known stool-pigeons — clerks in their 
offices, etc. This became known in the end, 
though Dawson delayed the inevitable as long 
as possible. Then, of course, the mystery was 
solved. The “Fort Dawson” crowd was 
selling bonds and buying stocks! The 
country was prosperous. There was no cloud 
in the financial sky. Obviously, tlie greatest 
capitalists in the United States were engi- 
neering a gigantic stock boom ! 

The Evening Scold, the greatest journal- 
istic exponent of the Undoubted Wisdom of 
the Sneer, promptly filled itself with wrath 
and editorialized its feelings, as follows : 


The abnormal increase in the cash resources of 
the New York banks during the past few weeks, 
was too good an opportunity for certain bank pres- 
idents and their pals to neglect. The banks are 
not in Wall Street to safeguard the interests and 
the cash of their depositors, but obviously to help 
the directors and their schemes. In this instance, 
the overgrown arrogance of the latest stock-mar- 
ket millionaires has degenerated into imbecility, 
induced by protracted success in their despoilment 
of the public. Fortunately, it should prove the 
undoing of the financial condottieri, for ke stupid 
public — cannot be stupid enough to permit 
itself to be hypnotized into paying absurd prices 
for brazenly manipulated insecurities like Trans- 
continental Air Line or Great Southern Preferred, 
or into sacrificing gilt-edged bonds. Let the 
would-be buyer of stocks, and the would-be seller 
of bonds, beware ! 


But, after all, it was only the very wise — 
Messrs. Dawson and Mellen —who bought 
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stocks. Only afew foolish lambs sold stocks 
at the high prices and bought bonds at the 


low! Also some of the alert-eyed men over 
whose office doors were foreign names 
ending in “Stein,” and “ Baum,” and 


“Berg” and “Mann.” The fools in their 
folly, and the shrewd in their shrewd- 
ness, were helping the richest man in the 
world, and the ablest bank president in the 
United States, during those stirring days in 
Wall Street — shivering days, when a great 
crash in the stock-market was expected 
momentarily by so many that it did not 
come. The expected never happens in 
Wall Street. It can’t afford to. 

“How do we stand, Richard?” asked Mr. 
Mellen, as he walked into the president’s 
office. 

“Almost there,’’ answered Dawson. “I 
have sold most of your semi-speculative is- 
sues, and we are working off the last better 
than l expected. You got the memorandum 
of stocks bought to-day ?”’ 

Mellen nodded. Then he walked to the 
busy ticker in the corner and regarded the 
tape. 

“The newspapers have warned the public 
against buying inflated stocks, or selling 
bonds at unreasonably low prices. A free 
press, Richard, is the best safeguard of the 
liberties of anation. We should be grateful 
for this boon.” There was a trace of 
nervousness about his manner; but it 
was a nervousness as of relief rather than 
uneasiness. 

Mr. Dawson laughed admiringly and ap- 
proached his friend. 

“Yes. I’ve sold them impartially all over 
New England, here, and in London and Ber- 
lin. But the Governments ; 

“Never mind those. The Governments 
will make good, somehow. We'll keep them 
to give us the right to agitate the matter 
later on. I am going to tell my brother 
George. | told him to come here to-day 
at— How do you do, George? | was just 
talking about you.”’ 

George B. Mellen, who had entered, was a 
strongly built man, white-hairedeand clean 
shaven. His eyes were of a clean turquoise 
blue that contrasted pleasantly with the 
white of his eyebrows. He was the vice- 
president of the International Distributing 
Syndicate, and at least the sixth richest man 
in the world. He nodded to his brother, and 
shook hands with Dawson who managed to 
convey the impression that he had risen in 
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order to greet affectionately the new-comer. 
That having been done, the president re- 
turned to his desk. : 

“George,” said Mellen, looking up from 
the ticker, “I’ve sold every bond I owned ; 
or will have sold the last this afternoon.’”’ He 
resumed his scrutiny of the tape very calmly. 

“Wh-a-at ?” said his brother. 

“No obligations payable in gold will be 
worth anything in a short time. There’s a 
man who has discovered the secret of making 
gold. And he’s making it.” He said it in 
an utterly unexcited voice. 

“What are you talking about?” said 
George with an indecisive smile. His broth- 
er was bent over the glass dome of the ticker, 
and George, still smiling indecisively, looked 
at Dawson. 

An office-boy entered with a note which he 
gave to the president. Dawson, as he saw 
the lad coming, instinctively picked up a 
dagger-like paper-cutter from his desk ; but 
when he glanced at the handwriting, tore 
open the envelope with his fingers hurriedly, 
and read the slip it contained. He rose and 
gave the paper to William Mellen, saying : 

“That is the last of the bonds. They 
slaughtered prices, didn’t they? But,” with 
a jovially apologetic smile, “‘it was the best 
that could be done.” 

Mellen read the memorandum of the bond 
sales and the prices received. 

“Why, Richard,” he said it with a sort of 
polite regret that ended with a gentle sigh, 
“| should say they did slaughter them. It’s 
a loss of about two millions on this lot, from 
last week’s prices.” He shook his head 
several times as in sorrow over a fellow- 
Christian gone wrong: the stock-market 
had sinned. Then he studied the busy 
ticker once more. 

“William, will you kindly explain this 


farce?”’ There was no sigh to George Mel- 
len’s voice as he asked this. His frown was 
deep. 


“George, I’m not a fool, am | ?”’ asked the 
richest man in the world, very earnestly. He 
must be patient. It was his duty ; and duty 
should be everything to a man who, his 
friends thought, believed that the eyes of 
Providence were fixed unblinkingly on the 
center of his soul. 

“Just now, I should say —— 

“Well, just now, | certainly am not one. 
I’ve sold out all my bonds and bought stocks. 
Yes, George. That,” gently, “is what I 
have done.” 


” 














“And I’ve done nothing all week but buy 
bonds and sell stocks!” George’s eyes took 
on a curious expression — the blue in them 
seemed to grow strangely darker as he half- 
closed his eyelids. Often the brothers dis- 
agreed. William was the abler. But George 
was the older; and he could not forget the 
days when he lorded it over his slender 
brother by physical might. 

“You probably bought my bonds, and | 
bought your stocks,” said William, nodding 
as if solving a puzzle, the solution of which 
called for no exultation. “I am _ sorry, 
George. But you must at once sell the bonds 
and buy stocks.” 

“Explain, hang you; explain!” shouted 
George Mellen angrily. 

“George, keep cool. Richard, will you 
kindly tell brother George all about Grin- 
nell?” He looked at the ticker with an ex- 
aggerated air of attention, to save further 
explanations. 

George looked from his brother to the 
bank president, and back to his brother. 

“William,” he said at length, quietly. 
William did not look up from the ticker. It 
made George Mellen angry and he said im- 
periously : “William, listen to me! There 
may be a good reason why you have sold out 
all your bonds. But there is none why you 
should not have told me before. Why 
didn’t you?” 

“T never thought about it,” answered 
William simply. There was a mild aston- 
ishment on his face, as if at his own forget- 
fulness of his brother’s interest. 

“You didn’t, either, Dawson, did you?” 
said George coldly. 

“My dear George, I certainly thought 
William was selling for both of you. He al- 
ways does, you know,” said Dawson. 

“Oh, have it that way, George; have it 
that way if it will please you.” Then to 
Dawson : “Sell George’s bonds, lump results 
and strike an average,”’ said William Mellen 
resignedly. Then, with sudden irritation: 
“It’s a case of life and death, not of a few 
dollars.”’ He began to walk up and down the 
office, lost in thought. Mechanically he took 
a small pad from the elaborately carved 
mahogany table in the center of the room, 
walked to an arm-chair by the farthest win- 
dow, sat down and presently began to scribble 
figures with a lead-pencil, while Dawson told 
to George B. Mellen the story of Grinnell. 

“But the thing is impossible,” said 
George angrily. 
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“Absolutely !” assented the bank presi- 
dent, almost amiably. “You are right, 
George.” He looked at George with a sub- 
tle felicitation in his eyes — at George’s in- 
tellect. ‘“‘But,’ he went on gently, “every- 
thing you think we’ve already thought. We 
didn’t go off at half-cock, George. It took 
facts to convince us. We know that the 
man can and probably will flood the world 
with gold. I have no doubt of it. Neither 
has William. Now, give me the list of your 
bonds and —— ” 

“And I thought | was getting bargains,” 
said George Mellen bitterly. ‘I might have 
known William’s hand was in it. I thought 
people had gone crazy, and were being pre- 
pared for a grand boom, manufactured on the 
premises! I tell you,” he exploded sud- 
denly, “‘ there’s a trick somewhere !”” 

William Mellen looked up suddenly and 
stared uncomprehendingly at his brother, his 
mind still on his figures and calculations. 

“No,” went on George, “I don’t mean 
you. I mean in this Grinnell affair.” 

“He has on deposit in this bank some 
forty millions, and about eight or ten more 
with other banks.” 

“That’s the mystery,” said George mu- 
singly. His eyes, as he thought, took on a 
straining look, as you see near-sighted people 
stare when they try, without their glasses, to 
read printed characters twenty feet distant, 
in an optician’s shop. 

“I'd make haste, George,” interrupted 
William Mellen. ‘When you have sold out 
all your bonds | will tell you a plan. The 
world will be told of the Grinnell affair, 
and 2 

“You mean ?”’ said Dawson, with a quick 
start. 

“After we have nothing to lose we have 
everything to gain.” 

“But it will— ” began Dawson excitedly. 





“Don’t guess, Richard,” gently. ‘“‘ You 
don’t know the details of my plan.” 
George knew his brother. He said grimly : 


“The public doesn’t love the International 
Distributing Syndicate ; nor us.” 

“They'll love Grinnell less. We are his 
victims too; don’t you see? That will 
comfort the public. Bloated bondholder 
will be a synonym for pauper. They'll 
pity us.” He said it with gentle doleful- 
ness. 


“William, but our friends? They'll be 


ruined,” said George Mellen doubtfully. He 
knew his brother. 
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“You can tell yours to sell out — after 
you have sold out, not before; and give no 
reasons to them, or—’”’ His eyes, for the 
fraction of a second, were menacing ; he did 
not finish the threat orally. George frowned ; 
but he also checked the words that he would 
have uttered. 

“You'll have my list in fifteen minutes,” 
George told Dawson. “Willie will bring it 
over. Good-by,”’ and without another look 
at either of the two men he left the room. 

‘George is — ah — ” began Dawson, with 
a conciliatory smile. 

“He always was,” interrupted William 
Mellen, not unpleasantly ; “from: his boy- 
hood up.” 

“The public will have more bargains in 
bonds,’’ said Dawson. 

“Yes.” The richest man in the world 
smiled and went on musingly: “The pub- 
lic is very wise. It is selling out its stocks 
because they are too high, and buying bonds 
because they pay in gold. Now, my 
plan —— ”’ 

Williams entered. The president frown- 
ed, and stabbed the assistant cashier through 
the heart with a stiletto made of a vocal 
icicle: ‘I am engaged, sir.” 

“It’s — it’s Mr. Grinnell, sir. He insisted 
upon seeing you. And, | think, sir, you told 
me that if he . 

“Why didn’t you show him in at once?” 
The vocal stiletto was of steel and white hot. 
The timorous assistant cashier left as though 
a stupendous draught of air had sucked him 
out of the room through the door. The 
president arose and greeted Grinnell. 

“Walk in, Mr. Grinnell,” he said, and held 
out his hand. 

“Good-morning, Mr. Dawson. How do 
you do, Mr. Mellen?” said Grinnell cheer- 
fully. Mr. Mellen waved his hand in ami- 
cable salutation. It was the first time that 
ever Mr. Dawson had seen Mellen indulge in 
such jovial friendliness. 

“Quite exciting times lately in Wall 
Street ?”’ said Grinnell interrogatively, but 
obviously to make talk. “The people are 
going stock-mad. I suppose there will be a 
smash. ”’ 

“It is more than likely,’’ assented Mellen 
gravely. Had not Mr. Dawson been a bank 
president, with a professional lack of the 
sense of humor, he would have winked sur- 
reptitiously at his friend. 

“Well, if it is only the stock gamblers who 
suffer, | won’t worry. But, possibly, small 
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investors may become frightened by the de- 
cline in bonds and sell out. They would be 
foolish, of course. But | have sympathy for 
foolish people ; a fellow feeling, | suppose.” 
He smiled. Then, seriously: ‘Why, do 
you suppose, there’s been such a slump in 
bonds ?”’ 

“More sellers than buyers,’’ said Dawson, 
with a tentative grin. 

“Ah!” The young man smiled at the 
time-worn Wall Street phrase; he had not 
heard it before. ‘But I think bonds are 
pretty cheap,” he persisted. 


“They certainly look so,’ assented 
Dawson. 
“They certainly do,’’ echoed Mellen 
gravely. 


‘That means you are buying them,” said 
the young man with a sort of naive astute- 
ness. Whereupon Dawson and Mellen con- 
gratulated themselves with glances. Grin- 
nell went on: “I feel like doing the same 
thing. However, what I came to see you 
about is this: | promised not to deposit any 
more gold for a month in any bank in New 
York, didn’t 1?” 

“In the United 
quickly. 

“1 don’t think I promised that, but I'll let 
it go at that. My promise certainly did not 
extend to banks in Europe.” 

“As to Europe,”’ said Dawson with a 
shake of his head, “I took it for granted 
that ——” 

“Never mind Europe,” interrupted Mel- 
len with a benevolent air. “Are you going 
to ship any gold across the ocean, Mr. 
Grinnell ?” 

“I’ve suspended my gold operations en- 
tirely, as | promised. That is, | won't ship 
any new gold. But you wouldn’t object tomy 
drawing out some of the gold I have here and 
in other New York banks, I suppose ?” 

“Why — ” began Dawson dubiously. 
He could not tell what this new move meant. 

“Certainly not,’’ said William Mellen 
decisively. He sided with Grinnell, of 
whom, Grinnell must see, he thought highly. 

“Of course not,’’ echoed Dawson cor- 
dially, with an air of primal authority.. To 
show it was his own decision, he added: 
“We should be delighted.” 

“| may draw on you soon,”’ said Grinnell. 

“We can sell you drafts on any part 
of Europe, Asia, Africa, Australia, South 
America, and the Philippines,” Dawson 
told him, smiling. 


States,” said Mellen 


, 
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“1’ll think it over,” Grinnell said seri- 
ously. ‘It won’t prevent me from deposit- 
ing more gold when my time is up?” 

“Not at all,” said Dawson jovially. 

“How much will you deposit?’ asked 
Mellen casually. 

“Not much.” The young man smiled. 

“No,” said Dawson, with playful sarcasm ; 
“not much; about a million a minute.” 

“You'd object to a million a day.” Grin- 
nell shook his head dolefully. 

“He would not object to that,’’ interjected 
the richest man in the world, “if he knew 
how many days you would keep it up.” 
There was no playfulness in his voice, though 
he tried to speak in an easy, conversational 
tone. 

“Well,” began Grinnell doubtfully. He 
went on quickly: “‘Oh, yes, he’d object be- 
fore the end of the first week. 1 know him.”’ 
He nodded toward the bank president with a 
boyishly mischievous air. Dawson tried to 
smile back; he said : 

“I’m getting to know you, too. | am go- 
ing to be more generous in the future.” 

“‘Good !”’ said Grinnell ; he would take the 
president at his word when his month was 
up. ‘Now, if I should want drafts on Lon- 
don and Paris in a day or two 

“Mr. Williams will be at your service 
at any time,” the president assured him, as 
though Mr. Grinnell were an ordinary de- 
positor transacting ordinary business. ‘‘ No 
notice required inthis bank,” with a curious 
suggestion of bravado. He pushed one of a 
row of electric buttons on his desk. The 
assistant cashier, his fat face distorted dis- 
mally into an anticipatory excuse, appeared. 

“Mr. Williams, Mr. Grinnell may call on 
us for drafts on Europe. You will place 
yourself at his disposal and give him your 
very best efforts at all times.”’ 

“Certainly, sir,” said the assistant cash- 
ier, with a hasty deference. ‘Very glad to 
do what I can, Mr. Grinnell,” he said, in a 
grateful voice, to the young man. 

“That is all,” said the president. The 
assistant cashier apologized facially and left 
the room. 

Grinnell rose to go. ‘‘Good-morning, Mr. 
Dawson. I'll be around when my month is 


up. 
“You are not doing time, Mr. Grinnell ?” 
smiled the president. 
“1 feel like it. | 
Good-morning.”’ 
He didn’t like idleness ! 





don’t like idleness. 


He would re- 
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sume the manufacture of gold! Given rope, 
the young man would hang himself and the 
bondholding public. But Dawson now had 
no bonds. When the discovery came the 
community would be convulsed. The bank 
was fortifying itself with legal tender notes. 
Gold would have but little value when the 
crash came. There were various points to 
study. Inthe entire affair there was but one 
danger. The president voiced it. 

“William,” he said, “after the cat’s out of 
the bag, what’s to hinder Grinnell, out of pure 
philanthropy, from stopping his production 
of gold in order to avert a disastrous world 
panic ?”’ 

“T’ve thought of that,’’ answered the 
richest man in the world, with a calmness 
that came from previous meditation and set- 
tled conviction. ‘‘He’s quite likely to cease 
his operations in new gold, as he calls them. 
But not before there has been a crash, 
Richard. And we will then be his principal 
advisers. I feel he will keep on until the 
mischief is done. We are prepared now. 
And yet, somehow—” His face clouded 
with doubt. . 

George Mellen entered hurriedly. ‘Here, 
Richard, here are my bonds.”’ The presi- 
dent looked at the long list. ‘Those I’ve 
marked with a cross I’ve already ordered 
sold. Meighan & Cross and W. A. Shaw & 
Co. are practically giving them away at this 
moment,” finished George Mellen, with a 
touch of bitterness. 

William Mellen approached the ticker and 
passed the tape through his fingers with a 
deftness that betrayed practice. 

“| think you are right,” he said softly. 
“Green River general 4s, 87!” 

“I should think the insurance compa- 
nies — ” began George Mellen. 

“Richard has already sold them all they 
can take,”’ returned his brother kindly, as 
though he were anxious to please brother 
George. 

“‘Also the savings-banks, and about three 
hundred estates,” added the president, with 
a slight touch of pride. 

“T’m going to tell Freer, Morrison, Stuy- 
vesant, and one or two others,”” announced 
George Mellen with a trace of defiance. He 
anticipated opposition, but the richest man 
in the world said : 

“‘T should tell them this much only : that, 
for certain reasons you cannot divulge, you 
are selling out your bonds, and that I’ve al- 
ready sold mine.”’ 
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“The last is unnecessary. They’d guess 
it without my telling them,” and George 
Mellen left the room abruptly. Mr. Dawson 
began to write selling orders, copying the 
names of the bonds from the list before him. 
Then he summoned his trusty brokers and 
bond specialists, and gave them the orders, 
exhorting them to use caution; also much 
haste. 

Under the new selling pressure the market 
acted crazily. The inexplicable declines in 
bond prices of that memorable week had 
brought into Wall Street deluded “bargain 
hunters,” who bought the securities at 
“ridiculously low figures,’ but values went 
still lower until the bonds were so very 
cheap that they were dear — too dear for 
people to buy who did not know why they 
should be so cheap. Therefore, the specu- 
lators in bonds, who had bought, now sold at 
a loss, thereby adding to the general uncer- 
tainty. But as some sold, others bought, 
and quotations of gilt-edged issues, usually 
so staid and slow of movement, fluctuated as 
violently as, in other times, the manipulated 
and highly speculative stocks had been wont 
to do. On the whole, the public bought 
more bonds than it sold, and sold more stocks 
than it bought. Yet, bonds fell and fell, 
and stocks rose and rose. And there still re- 
mained the pet investments of George B. 
Mellen’s intimate friends ; men who, accus- 
tomed to risking much on the turn of the 
wheel of the ticker, yet kept a portion of their 
fortune safe beyond peradventure by buying 
bonds which were unassailable by dema- 
gogues and socialistic legislatures, unaffected 
by hard times or strikes, or crop failures ; ab- 
solutely safe just so long as the United States 
remained a nation of Americans — or, until 
such time as aerial navigation supplanted 
steam railroads. Also, so long as the gold 
basis endured, and no longer! 

Grinnell had stopped outside and spoken 
to the assistant cashier. 

“1 think I should like to have a sight 
draft on London for two million pounds 
sterling, Mr. Williams.” 

The assistant cashier opened his mouth. 
Remembering what the president had said 
— and the tone of his voice — he closed it 
apologetically and to excuse himself said, 
very quickly: “Certainly, Mr. Grinnell, 
certainly.”’ He busied himself with the 
expostulating head of the bank’s foreign 
exchange department. It was an extraordi- 
nary transaction, but the Metropolitan was 
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an extraordinary bank, and Mr. Dawson was 
an extraordinary man when vexed. 

He came back and asked: “Payable to 
whom, Mr. Grinnell ?” 

“To my order, please.’ 

“Yes, sir; yes, sir.” 

The bill of exchange for £2,000,000 was 
made out on Waring Bros., of London, in 
favor of George K. Grinnell. Mr. Williams 
handed it to Grinnell with an obsequious 
little flourish and said: “Thank you, Mr. 
Grinnell.” 

“Thank you,” 
“Good-morning.” 

Mr. Williams bowed him out. 

Grinnell walked briskly up Wall Street, 
entered the Wolff Building, and walked into 
the office of Wolff, Herzog & Co. 

“| should like to see Mr. Isaac Herzog,” he 
told a spectacled, middle-aged man who sat 
by a little table near the gate of a railing 
on the other side of which was a half-door of 
ground glass marked “Private.” 

The gate-keeper, incredibly myopic, peered 
at him through such thick lenses that his eyes 
looked unpleasantly unnatural. 

“Vhat ees yoor peezness, pleaze?” 

“Tell Mr. Herzog that | come on a very 
important matter.” 

“Ach!” The middle-aged man shrugged 
his shoulders with a sort of regretful despair, 
and then shook his head. Everybody that 
came there always came on very important 
matters — including book agents and ped- 
dlers disguised as gentlemen. 

“T’ve come direct from Mr. Richard Daw- 
son, president of the Metropolitan National 
Bank, to see Mr. Herzog. Tell him 
that —— ” 

“Pleaze sit down,” he opened the gate and 
pointed toa chair. Grinnell obeyed and the 
man left. Presently he returned. 

“Mr. Herzog vill see you, sir,’’ and Grin- 
nell was ushered into the office of the head of 
the firm, for Mr. Wolff had been dead many 
years, and his son-in-law and partner reigned 
in his stead — a far greater king of finance. 

He was a little man, white-haired, and pa- 
triarchally whiskered. His features were of 
a pronounced Jewish type. His eyes were 
alert but kindly — kindly rather than merely 
good-natured. The accumulated wisdom of 
five thousand years was in this Hebrew 
banker’s business soul; and with it that 
respect for the higher Law that has made Is- 
rael endure as a nation through the march- 
ing centuries while other races have risen, 


, 


said Grinnell smiling. 
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flourished and disappeared, blended into the 
composite types of to-day. 

“Good-afternoon, sir. Mr. Dawson sent 
you ?”’ asked Mr. Herzog, with a strong Ger- 
man accent. He knew English thoroughly, 
like a scholar — a German scholar. 

“He didn’t send me. | 

“You have been admitted under that im- 
pression,” Mr. Herzog said this sternly — a 
rebuke for a falsehood rather than irritation 
over what seemed likely to be the wasting of 
a very busy banker’s valuable time. The 
young man before him did not look shabby 
enough to be a professional mendicant, but 
there was something deferential about his 
manner that might mean a more expensive 
appeal. Amateurs have exaggerated ideas. 

“Excuse me, Mr. Herzog. I told your 
man, when he thought you couldn’t or 
wouldn’t see me, that | came from Mr. 
Dawson's office to see you. - It’s true. I did 
leave him a few minutes ago. I know your 
reputation, Mr. Herzog, and | have come to 
you because I am in need of help.” 

Mr. Herzog was famous as a philanthro- 
pist. He maintained at his own expense a 
sort of personal charity bureau to which ap- 
plicants for help were referred, that he might 
give much but, above all, that he might give 
intelligently. He spoke to the young man 
with cold austerity: ‘“‘] beg to refer you to 
Mr. Asiel, Room 82, upstairs, sir. He will in- 
vestigate your case. But I do not like the 
way in which you have gained admission to 
this office, sir.” He nodded dismissingly. 

“One moment, Mr. Herzog,” said Grin- 
nell, smiling. ‘I wish your help in a 
business matter. I wish to buy one hun- 
dred million dollars worth of the best rail- 
road bonds.”’ 

A spasm of alarm contracted Mr. Herzog’s 
face. It passed and he said soothingly, with 
an accent more Germanic than ever : “Why, 
yes, of course. Yes, yes! I shall be very 
glad to do so. I will ask the gentleman in 
charge of our bond department to do as you 
wish. He is avery nice young man; a very 
competent young man. He knows all about 
bonds. Will you allow me to go after him ? 
[ shall return directly.”’ 

Grinnell laughed out and out. It was a 
laugh unaffectedly merry. But Mr. Herzog 
turned pale and breathed a bit quickly. 

The young man drew from his pocket-book 
some checks. 

“Here are four certified checks for one 
million dollars each, and a draft on Waring 
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Bros., of London, for two millions sterling. 
Won't you please look at them before you go 
for the nice young man in charge of your 
bond department ?” 

Mr. Herzog instead looked at the door; 
the young man barred his exit. He was ata- 
vistically a fatalist. What was to be, was to 
be. Mr. Herzog, calm now from resignation, 
turned to the checks. One look was enough. 
His face changed, but having grown resigned 
to death, the banker did not now sigh with 
relief. He merely said, very quietly, as if he 
were resuming the thread of his conversa- 
tion : “‘ Perhaps you will tell me which bonds 
you wish to buy ?” 

“Yes, sir, but before | tell you that, let me 
tell you also that | come to you because | 
have absolute confidence in your wisdom and 
in the integrity of your firm. I wish to buy 
a hundred million dollars of bonds, on mar- 
gin — a margin of fifty per cent or more. 
None must know of this transaction except- 
ing yourself and those of your partners who 
must, in the nature of things, know it. | 
require no pledge but your word.”’ 

“It is all the pledge we ever give, sir. It 
was unnecessary to speak of it. Neverthe- 
less, | thank you for your confidence in us. 
Will you be good enough to proceed ?” 

He was looking at the young man steadily. 

“| had on deposit at the Metropolitan 
National Bank this morning some forty-six 
millions of dollars, of which | have drawn 
this {£2,000,000. Also with other banks 
slightly more than six millions, of which 
those are four.”’ 

Mr. Herzog nodded. He said meditative- 
ly: “You are, then, the gentleman to whom 
those institutions owe their remarkable 
gains in gold during the past few weeks ?” 

“| don’t know whether I am or not.”’ 

“You are, sir.” 

“Then I must be.”’ 

“Pray proceed.” 

“Well, | propose to purchase one hun- 
dred millions of dollars par value of bonds, 
carefully but steadily. Bonds are very 
cheap.” 

“Owing to circumstances not yet known 
to the community, or possibly to a misap- 
prehension of certain facts, they are cheap. 
Huge blocks have been thrown on the mar- 
ket this past week. Prices have been sacri- 
ficed ; you doubtless know by whom?” His 
eyes interrogated as well as his voice. 

“| know nothing. I think the bonds are 
very cheap,” said Grinnell impassively. 
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“| think so too, sir, now. I had begun to 
fear that they were not cheap, at any price, a 
few minutes ago.” 

“Indeed?”’ Grinnell was sincerely as- 
tonished. 

“Yes, sir,” said Mr. Herzog calmly. 

“| will give you a check or checks on the 
Metropolitan National Bank — certified if 
you wish. Is fifty millions enough margin ?” 

“We do not take speculative orders.” 

“Then, Mr. Herzog, I_can only wish you 
good-morning and request that you men- 
tion this to no one,” and Grinnell rose. 

“In this case,” said Mr. Herzog, waving 
his hand and pointing to the chair from which 
the young man had risen, “‘ you are conduct- 
ing a financial operation unparalleled in our 
history. If you care to have us associated 
with you in this matter, to share propor- 
tionately in the profits 

“Thank you. We shall consider that later 
on. | should not be surprised to see bonds 
rise to the level at which they were before 
they — ah rs 

“Before the misapprehension to which | 
referred?’ prompted Mr. Herzog gravely, 
but with intention. 

“Before they began to decline so inexplic- 
ably,” corrected Mr. Grinnell with equal grav- 
ity. “Bonds are selling at par and under 
which should command a great premium.” 

“Will there be additional deposits of gold 
by you at the Metropolitan or other banks ?” 

“| have not deposited any gold at any 
bank, Mr. Herzog.” 

“| mean Assay Office checks, sir.’ 

“That is a matter, Mr. Herzog, which | 
must decline to discuss.”’ 

“Excuse me, sir. 1 did not know.” 

“But, in justice to you, | will say that | 
have pledged myself not to make any de- 
posits whatever for a short time.” 

“Ah, that was William Mellen,” said Mr. 
Herzog with a positiveness that startled 
Grinnell. 

“| mentioned no names, Mr. Herzog.”’ 

“No. But I know how his mind works.”’ 

“Now, what shall | do? Shall I give you 
a check on the Metropolitan or —— ”’ 

“ By drawing bills of exchange on London,” 
said the old banker musingly, “Mr. Daw- 
son will not know for some days what you 
wish the money for.”’ 

“Well, you have one there for {2,000,000 
as a starter,’’ said the young man calmly. 
Mr. Herzog looked at him searchingly ; then 
he smiled approvingly. 
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“Good! I see!” 

“Well, sir?” asked Grinnell quietly. 

“We will sell bills of exchange on London, 
Berlin, and Paris to Mr. Dawson’s bank. 
They will presently buy from us, thinking 
the high rates of exchange tempt us to sell 
them. This is enough for this week. There 
are still the bonds of the friends and of the 
friends’ friends to be sold, Mr.—” The 
old man paused. “I donot know your name 
sir; but I know you.” 

“My name is Grinnell.” 

“Thank you. Of course, it was on the 
checks. And, if I may ask, sir, what is your 
business, besides that of a great financier ?” 

“T am a metallurgical chemist.” 

“Chemist ?”’ Theold banker started. He 
looked at Grinnell intently. The young 
man’s face was impassive ; perhaps too im- 
passive. Mr. Herzog blinked his eyes; not 
dubiously, but as some men will when their 
thoughts are racing at a furious rate. His 
head was bent slightly to one side as his alert, 
intelligent eyes looked and looked at the 
young man from under the thick shaggy 
eyebrows that so heightened the patriarchal 
aspect of hisface. At length he straightened 
his little body up as though he were on 
springs, and began to rub his hands briskly. 
It was imagination — Oriental imagination, 
more vivid, more opulent than the Occi- 
dental. 

“T see! I see! Good!” He arose and, 
unable to contain himself, extended his hand 
and said: “Mr. Grinnell, | am certain you 
are a great man. I am proud to have your 
confidence. By and by, when it does no 
harm, you will tell me all, and | shall see if I 
am right ?”’ 

“Some day we shall both see whether we 
are right or not,” said Grinnell composedly. 

“Yes, yes. Now answer me: do you 
find that great wealth is also a great tempta- 
tion ?”’ 

“| do not,” answered Grinnell frankly. 

“There are many things you would not do 
for money if you were penniless, much less 
would you do them, having fifty or a hundred 
millions. Is it not so?” 

“There are many things | should like to do 
if | had a thousand millions,” said Grinnell, 
very earnestly. 

“Precisely. That’s what you told them. 
Ah, William Mellen! William Mellen !” and 
the little old man shook his head and raised 
his hands ceilingward, as though he saw the 
richest man in the world there and were 
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apostrophizing him. “You have imagina- 
tion, but only one pair of eyes. I see!” 

“You know him?” Grinnell asked. 

The Hebrew banker, at this question, in- 
stantly became merely a banker. He said 
briskly : “If bonds are too low, stocks are 
too high ; much too high. It would be well 
to sell some to those wise rich men who wish 
to buy them; for the public is not buying 
stocks. Only the rich can buy — and suf- 
fer, it may be, eh, Mr. Grinnell ?” 

“T shall be glad to join you in such an op- 
eration, Mr. Herzog.” 


“Thank you, sir; thank you. You leave 
it tome?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Very well. It is possible you are rich ; 


but it is certain you are wise, Mr. Grinnell. 
First, we shall buy bonds for you. That is 
the investment operation. For one hundred 
millions we may buy one hundred and 
twenty millions par value of the best bonds 
in the world. After that will come the — 
ah —” He paused and looked at Grinnell. 
The young man, his face still impassive, said : 

“Yes, sir. If you wish any more 
money 





“| will let you know, Mr. Grinnell. Come 
every morning at half after nine. Please let 
me have your name and address. There is 


much | should like to ask you; but, by and 
_ by, you will tell me of yourown accord. And 
your lawyer is?” 

“Col. Gordon McClintock. 
him ?”’ 

“Yes. I shall not need him. Come to- 
morrow morning. There is much to do. 
Good-afternoon, Mr. Grinnell,” and Mr. 
Herzog shook hands warmly with the young 
man. 

It happened as Mr. Herzog had said. The 
friends of the Mellens’ were told in the strict- 
est confidence to sell bonds for good and suf- 
ficient reasons. They told their friends, also 
in strict confidence; and their friends told 
their friends, and their friends their friends, 
even unto the fourth and fifth generations, 
until there came the panic of the millionaires, 
for these men, in the nature of things, had 
no poor friends. Their aggregate sales were 
torrential, appalling. The professionals were 
too frightened to buy or sell anything, unless 
it was life insurance policies without the 
suicide clause. 

And the flood of fine investment issues 
rolled resistlessly over the corpses of little 
speculators who bought them one day, 
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thinking them incredibly cheap, only to see 
them on the next day incredibly, fatally 
cheaper, because the rich were selling! And 
the insane boom in stocks waxed greater, 
madder, more stupenduous !— because the 
Mellens were buying ! 

It could not continue much longer. The 
Secretary of the Treasury came to New York 
twice that week to confer with the great 
financiers, who listened intently — and sug- 
gested nothing. The country at large fixed 
its eyes on Wall Street and endeavored to see 
clearly. The tide must turn. The public 
began to buy bonds outright — to buy a few 
bonds, pay for them and then, frightened at 
its own temerity, doubtful of having after 
all secured bargains, run breathlessly home 
and lock up its purchase, and not look at the 
next day’s quotations for fear of finding that 
the price of the same bonds had dropped 
farther. 

Still, the public bad begun to buy. But 
not before Wolff, Herzog & Co. had purchased 
for $117,000,000 bonds which a month 
before could not have been purchased for 
less than $143,000,000, all for account of Mr. 
George K. Grinnell; and had sold short 
250,000 shares of stocks at an average price of 
$190 per share, stocks which four weeks pre- 
viously could not have been sold at $125 per 
share, these for account of “Account G,”’ 
which included equally Mr. George K. Grin- 
nell ; Wolff, Herzog & Co., of New York; I. 
Benjamin & Co., of London; Stetheim & 
Sons, of Frankfort and Amsterdam ; and 
Goldschmidt Fréres, of Paris.. And because 
of these operations the bond-market steadied 
and the stock-market ceased to advance, 
and people plucked up courage and bought 
bonds and sold stocks until bonds began 
actually to rise slowly and stocks to decline 
steadily, and greater courage to be gained 
thereby. And because the public, which is 
everybody, is greater than anybody, greater 
even than the richest man in the world, the 
Paradoxical Panic was checked. 

There came a lull. After all, the public 
had but ceased to fear to buy bonds. It 
must be made to fear not to buy them, for 
bonds still were much too low and stocks 
very much too high. Wherefore, the Evening 
Scold, which had been importuning Mr. 
Isaac L. Herzog for an expression of his 
views, was at last able to publish an inter- 
view, double leaded, in its front page, in 
which the great financier strongly urged in- 
vestors not to sell bonds but rather tobuy. As 
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for stocks, it was not wise to buy them but 
rather to sell. Investors need not be anx- 
ious over fundamental business conditions. 
Speculators, on the other hand, had before 
them a highly dangerous stock-market. 

It was the first and only interview any 
newspaper had ever been able to obtain for 
publication from Mr. Herzog; and the 
Evening Scold was so uniformly ill-natured 
and impartially condemnatory that it was 
above suspicion. It was ultra-Mugwump 
in politics, art, literature, finance, and base- 
ball. The morning papers “verified” the 
interview and reprinted it prominently on 
the next day. And into Wall Street poured 
hordes of men, of all ages and political com- 
plexions, Jew and Gentile, of all degrees 
of fortune, and of no fortune at all, but all 
of them men who believed in Mr. Herzog’s 
integrity, and particularly in his sagacity. 
There followed a Great Day. Mostly, the 
public bought bonds. The selling pressure 
really was over by now, the enlightened 
millionaires being practically bondless ; so 
bonds rose quickly, unchecked. And stocks 
declined, not so quickly, but every whit as 
steadily. 

Mellen read the Herzog interview in Daw- 
son’s office. When he was done with them, 
he carefully folded the newspapers and piled 
them neatly on the table. It was an unfail- 
ing habit of his — that and saving the twine 
that came with parcels. 

He arose, with a troubled expression on his 
face, and said to the president : 

“Herzog is a very able man. _ | don’t like 
this interview. He speaks too confidently.” 
Into Mellen’s eyes came the puzzled, indeci- 
sive look which Dawson had seen there so 
frequently in the last few weeks, and so sel- 
dom in the previous twenty years. 

“He has a considerable following,” ad- 
mitted the president in a cheerful voice, as 
though to keep his friend from dwelling 
too much on sorrow. “They have been 
heavy buyers of bonds and heavy sellers 
of stocks. That’s for Europe. They’ve 
sold us nearly all the sterling bills that we 
needed for Grinnell’s drafts. Grinnell has 
practically drawn all his money and sent it 
to London.” 

“| don’t like it, Richard ; | don’t like it a 
bit. Perhaps we’ve been too hasty; and 
yet’’ — he stared at Dawson unseeingly — 
“Where did he get it?” His lips were 
dry ; he moistened them with the tip of his 
tongue and pressed them together. 
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“William, every bullion dealer in the world 
has been interviewed. Costello had twenty 
men in the West visiting the mines and 
smelters. We have had reports from the 
Klondike, from the Transvaal, from Aus- 
tralia, from mining engineers everywhere. 
We have even gone over the manifests of 
vessels that have brought bullion here and to 
other ports this year. Costello was twice in 
the laboratory. Since he promised tostop 
depositing, Grinnell has been idle. The 
dynamo has not been running.” 

“But there must be a mine.” 

“1 am certain the gold doesn’t come from 
any mine on this earth.” 

“He may have accumulated it.” The 
richest man in the world said this without 
conviction. 

“Who gave him the money to pay for it ?” 
asked Dawson, in an intentionally contro- 
versial tone, because he vaguely feared his 
friend’s doubts at this late hour. ‘And if 
somebody gave it to him, from whom did the 
giver buy it? Not from any smelter or 
mine or dealer in the last five years. That 
is certain too.”’ 

“Yes, yes; that’s it,” said Mellen irrita- 
bly, because the answer would not come. 
“Is he under surveillance still ?” 

“Costello returned from the Pacific Coast 
Tuesday night, and | told him not to lose 
sight of Grinnell for one instant.” The 
president approached the ticker. 

“Hm !” he said. “‘Quite a rally in bonds.” 
From force of habit the richest man in the 
world drew near. He passed the tape 
through his fingers slowly; then he told 
Dawson : 

“| think we'd better help stocks go down.” 
Seeing a doubtful look in the president’s eyes, 
he added: “Oh, we'll get them back 
cheaper.” 

The door opened and Costello entered — 
he had instructions to walk into Mr. Daw- 
son’s private office without being announced, 
no matter who might be there with the 
president. Dawson merely looked inquir- 
ingly at the detective but the richest man 
in the world walked up to him quickly and 
asked : ‘ 

“What is it, Costello?” 

“Did you see Mr. Grinnell’s marriage an- 
nouncement in the Herald, sir?”” He looked 
first at Mellen, then at his chief. “It’s 
among the ads. on the front page.” 

“No,”’ answered Mellen, turning toward 
the table, but Dawson had already picked up 
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the Herald. He read aloud, Mellen looking 
over his shoulder : 


GRINNELL-ROBINSON.—On Tuesday, Sep- 
tember 12, by the Rev. DeLancy Williamson, at his 
residence, Margaret, daughter of Thomas M. 
Robinson, to George Kitchell Grinnell. Middle- 
town, N. Y., and Youngstown, O., papers please 
copy. 


“Robin:en?” said Mellen quickly. He 
answered an unspoken question of his own. 
“But he hasn’t so much.” 

Dawson knew what he meant. He shook 
his head and said with a slight frown: “I 
doubt if he has even ten millions. I know 
he sold out all his Consolidated Steel during 
the boom, but that couldn’t have been more 
than five millions. I don’t think so.” He 
looked ill at ease. 

“‘We must see Grinnell at once,” said the 
richest man in the world, speaking quickly. 
“If Robinson knows what Grinnell is do- 
ing —”’ He checked himself with a frown. 
A great anger filled his very soul to overflow- 
ing: always Grinnell came before him — 
an obstacle to plans, enveloped by doubt- 
breeding mystery, surrounded by an uncer- 
tainty which, by not openly revealing 
dangers, made the young man a ceaseless 
menace. 

“Mr. Grinnell is now at Wolff, Herzog’s 
office,”” said Costello. “‘He’s been going 
there every day for a week.” 

“| knew it,” said the richest man in 
the world explosively. He sat down in 
an arm-chair and leaned back, breathing 
quickly. 

“We must make sure,”’ said Dawson. He 
sat down at his desk and took up the tele- 


phone. Then he said to Costello: “Any- 
thing else?” 

“No, sir. He went into Mr. Herzog’s pri- 
vate office. The doorkeeper told me he was 


a very rich man and that hecame there every 
day.” 

“Very well,” said Dawson dismissingly. 
The detective left the room. Mellen stretch- 
ed his right hand toward Dawson and opened 
his mouth. But he said nothing. His hand 
dropped and he stared intently at a paper- 
weight on the president’s desk. 

Dawson took up the telephone. 

“Let me have Mr. Herzog, at once,” he 
said sharply. A minute later he said: 
“Herzog ? — This is Dawson — Is Mr. Grin- 
nell in your office?’ Mellen drew near and 
stood beside his friend. 
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“Hello?” went on Dawson, with a tinge 
of impatience. ‘Is Grinnell—” He 
turned to Mellen and explained spitefully : 
“He says to wait a moment — Hello? Yes. 
I’d like to see him —— ”’ 

“Tell him to wait for you there,’’ said Mel- 
len, in a tone of command. Dawson spoke 
into the telephone : 

“Well, if he'll wait for me at your office 
I’ll run over at once. Very well. Good- 
by.” Dawson rose and, putting on his hat, 
followed the richest man in the world, who 
had already started out of the office briskly. 

In Herzog’s office the old banker, at Daw- 
son’s first question, carefully placed his hand 
over the transmitter and said to Grinnell : 

“Dawson wants to know if you are here.” 

“T cannot tell a lie,” laughed Grinnell ; 
“T am.” 

A moment later Mr. Herzog said: “He 
says he will come over if you will wait here 
for him.” 

“Very well,” replied Grinnell. He add- 
ed: “I think this will close the incident.” 
But Herzog shook his head — he was listen- 
ing to Dawson and couldn’t hear the young 
man’s words. 

The bank president and the richest man in 
the world walked more quickly than was 
their wont, each busy with his own 
thoughts. The myopic doorkeeper at Wolff, 
Herzog & Co.’s knew Mr. Dawson. He opened 
the gate obséquiously and then hastened 
ahead and held open the door to Mr. Herzog’s 
private office. They entered abreast. 

Mr. Herzog rose quickly and, walking to- 
ward them, extended his hand to Dawson. 
Then he shook Mellen’s. Grinnell arose 
from his chair near Herzog’s desk and merely 
said, “‘Good-morning, gentlemen.” 

Dawson bowed to him and, with his dip- 
lomat-at-a-reception smile, replied : 

“Good-morning, Mr. Grinnell.” 

Mellen used the same words, and no smile. 

“Be seated, gentlemen,” said Mr. Herzog, 
with a polite wave of the hand. 

“We came over to congratulate Mr. Grin- 
nell,” said Dawson. ‘We've just seen the 
Herald.” 

“Yes,” said Mellen grimly. 

“Oh, thanks,” returned Grinnell, very 
politely. . 

“Herzog,” said the richest man in the 
world abruptly, “you have been buying a 
great many bonds.” 

“We have bought some,”’ 
banker, with much gravity. 
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There was a pause. Grinnell glanced at 
Dawson, who was looking so extremely 
unconcerned that the young man smiled 
slightly. Mellen, who had been leaning for- 
ward in his chair, straightened himself and 
asked curtly: “Why?” 

Mr. Herzog arched his eyebrows with a 
sort of amazed inquisitiveness and said noth- 
ing, intending his silence as a snub. But he 
changed his mind and said: ‘They were 
very cheap.” 

The richest man in the world turned to- 
ward Grinnell. Before he could ask any 
questions the young man said pleasantly : 
“You told me so yourself. Don’t you re- 
member, Mr. Mellen ?” 

“Did you buy any, Mr. Grinnell?” Mel- 
len’s voice had a serious ring. The young 
man’s face took on a boyishly confidential 
look. He said : 

“| bought some for my father-in-law. He 
had been waiting for them to go down. So 
had I. You see, my marriage was to come 
off as soon as | had invested his money.” 

Mellen’s eyes opened wide, and Dawson, 
in a very quiet tone, asked: “And did you 
invest yours as well ?” 

“It seems to me,” said Grinnell, “that we 
are drifting toward family matters —— ” 

“| beg your pardon,” said the president 
stiffly. 

“| understood,” the young man said apol- 
ogetically, “that you wished to speak to me 
on some business matter. I haven’t over- 
drawn my account, have | ?” 

“Perhaps we had better discuss this at the 
bank, Mr. Grinnell ; if you could come ” 

“I’m very sorry, Mr. Dawson, but I start 
on my wedding tour in an hour. I have no 
business secrets from Mr. Herzog, so if it is a 
business matter we may discuss it here. In 
all probability | would repeat our conversa- 
tion to him.” 

Dawson’s face flushed violently ; his nos- 
trils dilated unpleasantly. Mellen’s face 
turned perceptibly paler and the lines of it 
became harder. But his voice was steady 
and his manner almost matter-of-fact as he 
said to the young man: “Then it is almost 
certain you are not going to deposit too much 
gold hereafter at the Metropolitan Bank.” 

“T am not going to deposit any more gold 
at any bank, because —” Grinnell hesitated. 

“Yes?” Mellen’s eyes were fixed on the 
young man’s face, as if he thought every 
fleeting expression was as important as the 
words themselves. 
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“Because I haven’t any more gold to de- 
posit,” finished Grinnell, very calmly. 

“That is now. But will you not produce 
any more gold?” The richest man in the 
world spoke very quietly and very distinctly. 

“| never produced any. I sold the Assay 
Office the last ounce I ever had over a month 
ago.” 

“You must have obtained it somewhere, 
somehow, ”’ said the richest man in the world. 
His manner conveyed an impression of pa- 
tience. “Did you buy it?” 

“No, sir. I didn’t buy it.” The young 
man’s calmness was not theatrical and it 
had a quieting effect. He paused an in- 
stant ; then he went on: “In fact, | had no 
gold of my own. It was all my father-in- 
law’s.”” He turned away and rose as if to 
go to the window. 

Mellen spoke sharply : ‘Mr. Grinnell !”’ 

“Yes.” He looked the richest man in 
the world straight in the eyes. Mellen said 
rudely : “Explain yourself, sir!” 

“Mr. Mellen!” interjected Herzog. His 
voice conveyed a rebuke; his look was 
austere rather than offended. 

Grinnell frowned. He spoke to -Mellen 
with impatience in his voice: “Mr. Mellen, 
you have asked me many questions which 
you had no right to ask. I’ve not said any- 
thing about it before; but I tell you now 
that you annoy me!” 

Mellen turned livid. ‘‘] — ” he began. 

“Listen, please,” interrupted Grinnell 
quickly, his face growing stern. “I am going 
to tell you about that gold. That is, I will tell 
if you do not interrupt me. I don’t wish you 
to ask me any more questions — not one.” 
- For many years no one had spoken thus to 
Mellen. But he answered nothing ; his eyes 
were fixed on Grinnell’s lips with a fascinated 
stare. Dawson, unconsciously, had allowed 
a frown of intense interest to contract his 
brows. Mr. Herzog’s head was bent forward 
as if not to lose a word, his bright little eyes 
blinkingly furiously. Grinnell spoke very 
clearly and deliberately : 

“My father-in-law, Mr. Robinson, two 
years ago at the height of the boom, thought 
the stock-market must collapse sooner or 
later. I became engaged to his daughter, 
whom I had known ever since I was a boy. 
He naturally talked over his affairs with me 
in a general way, though I am not a business 
man.” He paused as if to pick his next 
words. A curious smile flickered for a frac- 
tion of a minute on Mr. Herzog’s lips. 




















“George, I’m not a fool, am |?’ asked the richest man in the world, very earnestly” 


“He wished to sell most of his stock hold- 
ings in various companies and then buy 
bonds. But if stocks were too high, bonds 
were not low enough. It was therefore de- 
cided to sell stocks at once, but to defer the 
purchase of bonds until a more propitious 
occasion. That occasion came last week. 
Mr. Herzog bought the bonds for him. That’s 
where he comes in.” 

The young man paused again. Mellen did 
not interrupt ; he nodded twice, not quickly 
at all, but in an acquiescent manner that 
invited further revelations. Grinnell con- 
tinded slowly : 


‘Mr. Robinson had been a rich man for 
years, but I did not suspect how rich until he 
had sold all his stocks, when he told me he 
had fifty-four millions to his credit at his 
banks. To me this was so incredible that it 
made me think a man with that much cash 
in bank might do other things just as in- 
credible. He is one of the unknown mil- 
lionaires whom the newspapers discover 
when their wills are probated. That fact, 
the ignorance as to the extent of his wealth, 
also would help. As at that time so many 
of our financial institutions were unsafe, be- 
cause their officers were gambling in stocks 
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I don't wish yout to-ask 
and underwriting ventures, we concluded to 
lose the interest on it and turn it into gold. 
Once we had accumulated fifty millions in 
gold, the existence of which was unsuspected 
by bankers or brokers or newspapers, it was 
obvious that there were various ways in 
which the gold and the secret of it could be 
made valuable. Mr. Robinson, lacking the 
excitement of active speculation in stocks, 
and having retired from active business, was 
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any more questions — not one’ 


quite willing to indulge in a few psychologi- 
cal experiments. I had suggested various 
plans. He accepted one of them. So, we 
got the gold together.’’ Grinnell made an 
end of speaking and looked at Mr. Herzog 
meditatively, as if trying to remember 
whether he had forgotten anything, and spec- 
ulating on whether he need say anything 
more. Herzog, oblivious of the presence of 
Mellen and Dawson, asked eagerly : 
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“Yes, but how? Where did you get that 
much gold?”’ It was the one thing he could 
not guess. 

“There was only one way that I could see. 
We withdrew gold coin from circulation, 
gradually, all over the country, but princi- 
pally in San Francisco. We spent two years 
at it. It took a great deal of care and 
trouble. Indeed, that was the hardest part. 
As fast as we got it | took it to my house, 
which I had bought for that very purpose, 
and melted it into bars so heavy that no bur- 
glar could carry away one. | painted them 
black and put them in the cellar, near the 
back wall. They were safe.” 

“Ah!” The sigh came from the Hebrew 
banker who now leaned back in his chair and 
looked at Dawson. The president’s lips were 
slightly parted, and the frown was still on 
his face, his eyes on Grinnell. Mellen’s face 
had lost its tense look. He said, very 
quietly : “I see!” 

“| deposited the gold, as Assay Office 
checks, in Mr. Dawson’s bank, and stopped 
calling on my fiancée. Later, | bought the 
bonds. I didn’t see Mr. Herzog until they 
were cheap.” 

The president, his voice husky with anger, 
said: “Then you deliberately 

“Don’t!” commanded the young man 
sharply. ‘‘Of course, | assumed that busi- 
ness training and Wall Street practices did 
not kill the imaginative faculty. That is 
what I had to work on. No financier can be 
great that has not great imagination. And 
you, gentlemen, are great financiers. If you 
will recall my exact words at the various 
times that I had the pleasure of seeing you, 
Mr. Dawson, yqu will not find one that is un- 
true. I made no assertion that was not jus- 
tified by facts. I recall every word because | 
studied them very carefully.” There was 
no self-complacency in the young man’s man- 
ner. It was a trifle deprecatory toward the 
end ; the light in his eyes kept it from being 
humility. 
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“You scound —— ” 

“Richard !” interjected the richest man 
in the world, soothingly. He had already 
reckoned the extent of his enormous losses, 
for he would have to buy back at high prices 
bonds he had sold at low, and he would have 
to reverse the process in stocks. Grinnell, 
or his father-in-law, probably had made fif- 
teen or twenty millions through the mistake. 
Mellen’s losses, because of the imaginative 
faculty, would probably be twice as great. 
But gold was gold still, and therefore he was 
not ruined. Hewould retrieve theloss. He 
saw what he must do. 

He turned with a look of almost benignity 
to the young man and said suavely: “Mr. 
Grinnell, | should like to have you come to 
see me when you have time. You have told 
mea very interesting story. | should like 
tosee moreof you. You are rich, but — ” 
He stopped,’ to look encouragingly at the 
young man. 

“Oh, no,” laughed Grinnell, “my father- 
in-law is. But even he is not in your class.” 

“Come and see me anyhow. There is no 
telling what class you will be in.”” In his 
mild earnestness and soft voice there was an 
unmistakable promise. The young man did 
not answer. Dawson now smiled affably. 

“Mr. Grinnell, you are still one of our de- 
positors, you know,” he said, with an air of 
claiming family relationship. 

“Yes; to the extent of $342. 1’ll give that 
to the detectives who— Oh, no offense, Mr. 
Dawson. I’m sorry | must leave you. We 
married men have trials.”” He shook hands 
warmly with Mr. Herzog, nodded pleasantly 
to Dawson and Mellen, and said: ‘‘Good- 
morning, gentlemen. ”’ : 

As the door closed on George Kitchel! 
Grinnell, Mellen, thinking of the new work- 
ing alliance he must effect with Herzog in 
order to facilitate the campaign of retreat and 
re-conquest, turned to the Hebrew banker 
and said quietly : 

“Now, Herzog, let’s get down to business.”’ 


























NICHOLAS II 


THE CZAR OF ALL THE RUSSIAS 
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WHAT AILS RUSSIA 


GLIMPSES OF THE 


INEFFICIENCY AND DISSOLUTENESS 
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BY 
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I. NICHOLAS THE LAST 





& HE half moon of cobbled 
3) ground at the back of the 
Winter Palace in St. 
Petersburg is as fine an 
open space as any in Eu- 
y/ rope, and at its crest 
“<= opens the great massive 
arch of the estleain whence come the car- 
riages of the great folk who drive from the 
Nevsky Prospekt. The arch is a majestic 
and ponderous span of terra cotta, surmount- 
ed with mighty men and horses in bronze, 
and from its cathedral shadows the carriage 
of the Czar emerged that day I saw him first. 
It was a pale day, of the moist, Russian 
summer, and the Czar had come from Peter- 
hof to say farewell to a war-bound regiment. 
Through the arch and into the wan after- 
noon rode first a squad of Ccuirassiers of the 
bodyguard, a splash of cordial color flung 
suddenly into the scene. The meager light 
glinted on helmet and cuirass, and sparkled 
here and there on the drawn sabers and the 
accoutrement of the horses, and the party 
came down across the cobbles at a stirring 
trot, all spark'e and jingle, a fine and splen- 
did thing to see. After them, another band 
of color, a chain, let us say, of strong hues — 
officers of the household, generals, admirals, 
and princes, and behind these, a small black 
victoria, drawn by two big stallions; and 
then more soldiers. 


The Puppet Czar 


With a clatter of hoofs the party dashed 
down the way and into the great gates of the 
palace, but as they passed there was to see 
a man who sat in the carriage, the man for 
whom all the splendor of arms and panoply 


was called into being. It was but the brief- 
est glance, a mere peg on which to hang a 
first impression, but it told on me with an 
effect of dismay. Framed and overshad- 
owed in the black hood of his carriage, | saw, 
bolt upright and motionless, a little figure 
immaculately neat, with a face of dead pallor. 
Fair hair and a beard duly dressed to a point 
failed to withdraw from it a quality of doll- 
ishness ; an utter vacancy, the emptiness 
of soul-weariness and futility, governed it 
altogether. Against its dark background, it 
stood forth as blank and white as paper, a 
thing awful in its corpse-like impassivity, yet 
pitiable, sorrow-stirring, and sad as a child 
in pain. The hands, | think, were crossed 
loosely on the knees, and | know that the 
eyes stared unwinkingly in front. It was a 
tragic effigy of weariness that the cuiras- 
siers guarded, a body shrining a soul worn 
and distressed, a visible and warning token 
of the dread that stalks through Russia. 

Four seconds, and the carriage was past ; 
but I wondered then if perhaps some hum- 
ble, Czar-worshiping man might not have 
seen his Emperor face to face for the first 
time in the grimly ineffectual doll that flash- 
ed past between the horsemen. 

That view of the Czar is one which must be 
recognized and taken into account, the view 
which presents his quite prominent weak- 
ness and lack of personality. Nicholas I] 
was built for a limited monarchy, to be the 
jeweled figurehead of a state, aloof from 
politics, and active only automatically. As 
public life is now framed in Russia, this auto- 
crat cannot evade responsibility and action ; 
and though he is, by virtue of his own color- 
lessness, the mere appliance of whatsoever 
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minister or grand duke may be master of the 
situation for the time being, it is from him 
that all authority emanates, to him that all 
curses return; and Nicholas is before all 
things a serious man, a Czar who would be 
potent and is feverish. His excursions from 
the barren serenity of his throne into the 
affairs of the country never have results. 
With him, to instruct a minister is to be 
bamboozled. He is a motor with a brake, 
which is only loosened for a purpose, when 
the unceasing wars between the great depart- 
ments of the government spur someone to 
range the Czar on his side, and smother the 
opposition with the imperial blanket. 

A particular example of the Czar being 
used by one department against another, 
occurred last year, when the seizure of the 
British mail steamer “ Malacca,”’ by the ships 
of the Russian volunteer fleet, caused the 
relations between the two countries to be- 
come definitely strained. The whole matter 
lay at the doors of the Admiralty. Their 
man had done the thing, and whether at the 
instigation or suggestion of his superiors or 
not, the Grand Duke Alexander Michaelo- 
vitch and Admiral Avellan made no secret of 
their entire approval of his adventure. The 
Admiralty, having a direct professional con- 
cern in the matter, was the department most 
consistently hostile to England, and there 
was a prospect that they would support their 
subordinate at any cost. Their relations 
with the Foreign Office were already inami- 
cable, for Count Lamsdorff. with that steady 
Gothic prudence which compensates him for 
the lack of genius, had been assiduous in his 
endeavors to refrain at least from purpose- 
less exasperation of Britain ; and the depart- 
ments had shown their teeth to one another 
over the question of the passage of the Dar- 
danelles. So now, when the promptBritish 
note of protest was presented, Lamsdorff was 
eager to render satisfaction, while the Admir- 
alty, high in favor at court, was determined to 
meet all demands with a truculent defiance. 


A Comedy of Jingoism 


It is impossible to render the situation by a 
Western analogy. It was more than half a 
personal matter, and since Count Lamsdorff 
had at the moment no grand duke in hand, 
he had to walk with caution in opposing 
Alexander Michaelovitch. There were some 
of the elements of comedy, too, for it was 
Lamsdorff, and not the Admiralty fire-eaters, 
who must receive the British ambassador, 
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Sir Charles Hardinge ; and things might have 
been funny had not the delay in accounting 
for the seizure of the ship evoked from 
Britain a further and final communication 
which contained an unequivocal demand for 
the release of the “Malacca” forthwith. It 
was, in short, an ultimatum 1n all but form, 
and it lacked nothing of brief force and clear- 
ness. With it, came news from the south of 
the activity of the Mediterranean fleet, and 
all the government knew that Russia was 
now facing a bleak alternative of surrender 
or war with Britain. 

And even then the Admiralty was trium- 
phant, florid with power, blindly exultant 
over the mess it had made in the affairs of 
the empire. Alexander Michaelovitch went 
daily to the Czar and was the man of the 
moment. Lamsdorff saw the Emperor only 
at his weekly official audience. All his plans, 
his long dispositions of policy, were crum- 
bling ; it was only at the last moment, with 
the ultimatum to answer, that he lapsed the 
dignity of his office in his political need and 
went to work in orthodox Russian style He 
got himself a grand duke, in the person of 
Constantin Constantinovitch, the Czar’s 
uncle, a big, pleasant man who writes verse 
and occasionally acts Hamlet. For ordinary 
purposes of inter-departmental politics, the 
Grand Duke Constantin would be inacces- 
sible ; as it was, Lamsdorff’s appeal to him 
was an inspiration. He has weight because 
he is disinterested and, as a rule, uninter- 
ested in state affairs. He appeared now as 
an altruist engaged on behalf of the safety of 
Russia, and together they sought that veiled 
source of power — the Dowager Empress. 

It was to Tsarskoi Selo they went, 
though His Majesty was at Peterhof. Yet, 
the same evening, in a certain house upon the 
French Quay, I was told that the Czar had re- 
ceived Lamsdorff privately, had been closet- 
ed with him for over two hours, and that the 
“Malacca” was to be released. 

“And after that,’’ my informant added, 
“Nicholas sent for his chaplain. He will be 
praying all night.” 

Next morning, the Embassy was satisfied, 
and the Admiralty was singularly rude to the 
special correspondent who dropped in for a 
chat. 


‘* The Little Married Man’? 


Socially, of course, the rule of the court is 
absolute ; yet the influence of the Czar upon 
the life of his capital is trivial. His officers 
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copy his beard, as the mild German clerk 
duplicates the ambitious mustache of the 
Kaiser; but in regard to manners and 
morals, Nicholas is as little effectual as any 
of the priests about him. King Edward has 
helped to set the fashion of good form ; 
Nicholas’s opinion on points of behavior is 
unascertained. Tolerance is a poor word to 
ascribe to St. Petersburg society, just as 
vice is a false one. Vice implies a deteri- 
oration, a deflection into lower paths, but 
the uncleanness of Russian society has so 
broad a quality of ndiveté, is so evidently an 
evidence of the nonattainment of Western 
standards and the instinctive leaning towards 
the looser codes of the Orient, that one hesi- 
tates to attribute it to a deliberate descent. 
However, whatever its nature, a certain in- 
stability of morals rules riotously ; and it is 
significant that one of the Czar’s nicknames 
is “the ‘little married man,”’ or “the little 
family man.” The Russian phrase is capa- 
ble of both meanings and carries just that 
taint of contemptuous patronage which has 
come to be understood in the word bour- 
geois. Marriage in Russia, or monogamy at 
least, has still somewhat the air of an impor- 
tation, and no one has a more immediate 
strength than the mistress of a grand duke, 
flaunted shamelessly before the eyes of noble 
ladies and the wives of citizens. And thus it 
is in the midst of a kind of sensual putres- 
cence, in an atmosphere of moral irrespon- 
sibility, that Nicholas lives his little, blame- 
less life. 

“Who is that lady ?”’ he asked once, as a 
more than usually superb odalisque drove 
past his carriage. 

“Majesty, it is not a lady,” ventured his 
aide-de-camp. 

“But B —— was not with her,” said the 
Czar, mentioning the particular duke one 
would expect to see with her. 

This little man came to his throne buoyed 
by the hopes of oppressed Russia, recognized 
too soon as her redeemer. His predecessor, 
Alexander III, had stamped out that sub- 
terranean fire of rebellion which flamed at the 
death of Alexander II, killed like a dog in a 
back street of St. Petersburg, and there re- 
mained for Nicholas I] only to put into 
force the reforms devised by Alexander II. 
In him, Russia looked for the man who 
should see the path to civilization, and fol- 
low it unswervingly ; to this day the Czar is 
credited with excellent intentions. But 
his first public act, when he rebuffed the 
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Provincial Council of Tver, and announced his 
resolve to maintain the principle of autoc- 
racy, showed that already the young mon- 
arch had succumbed to those whose interest 
it was to keep intact the absolutism of the 
throne. Later, during a visit to Warsaw, 
he finally killed all the hopes of Poland for 
freedom of conscience. From the beginning, 
he was the mere vehicle of the powerful ; to 
this day he has never risen from that level. 

I have spoken to many men and women 
who know the Czar personally, and though 
there is disagreement with regard to certain 
points in his character, all are agreed in re- 
gard toone thing. A lady whose connection 
with the ministry of the imperial court is 
intimate, told me on one occasion that the 
Czar had paused suddenly while talking 
with her, and then remarked : 

“Do you ever feel as though everyone 
pitied you?” 

She answered something or other, and he 
added : “There are some people in this room 
who behave as if they thought me mad. 
Now, I am not mad.”’ 

It is that — the Czar’s temperament lacks 
the calm balance, the level callousness, which 
are characteristic of the noble Russian. 
At all times nervous, an easy prey to gloom 
and depression, he runs at whiles to the op- 
posite extreme, the very apex of hysteria. 
Officers at court have seen him weep like a 
woman, with fits in which his voice trembles 
to an emasculate treble, and finishes in a 
scream. He poises always over the edge of 
an emotional crisis, and, when he affects calm, 
he gives it evidence in a reckless ruthlessness 
which even De Plehve could not excel. 


The High-road to Preferment 


The doctrine of divine right, that tawdry 
shield of weak monarchs, finds in him the 
most absolute acceptance. The nature of 
the Russian constitution imposes it, to begin 
with. One cannot conceive an autocracy with- 
out this mental darkness. To Nicholas, no 
function or government has such importance 
as that of safeguarding the imperial family 
from the assaults of malcontents. Men like 
De Plehve, whose rigor and force have screen- 
ed the Czar from bomb throwers, have been 
exalted to the highest office in the state for 
no other merit. De Plehve was a policeman 
born. He won his spurs as an oppressor of 
Poles in Warsaw, and was tried then as Chief 
of Secret Police in St. Petersburg. Here 
he made his indelible mark. He drew an 
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impenetrable cordon of guards and spies 
about the Czar, sacrificing his men to this 
cause alone. When the Emperor drove 
through the streets, seemingly unattended, 
the crowd that stopped to see him pass was 
leavened with the plain-clothes men; in a 
hundred pockets the unsuspected revolver 
was ready to shoot down the first who should 
raise a sacrilegious hand. And for this De 
Plehve was made Minister of the Interior, to 
dragoon and trample all Russia as he had 
bullied and scared the people of the capital. 

Particulars of attempted outrages on the 
Czar are strenuously suppressed by the 
censor, but they have not been few. In- 
deed, no year passes but the anarchists try 
their luck, and Nicholas has good warrant 
for his shakiness. Nothing pays so well as 
to save the Czar. General Kleigels, now 
Governor of Kieff, found a rather clever plot, 
which involved the making of bombs in a 
barge on one of the canals, and has since 
seen reason to congratulate himself. He 
was accused of embezzlement on a large 
scale of money destined for the maintenance 
of the St. Petersburg fire brigade, but before 
he could be impeached in form, the Czar 
stepped in and made him Governor of Kieff, 
a position which enables him to laugh at any 
attempt to prosecute. 


Majesty at Prayer 
The prayers of the Czar have been the sub- 
ject of many jests. They are a synonym for 
futility and childish inadequacy. It is Rus- 
sia that takes upon herself to use these words. 
Il. THE GR 
HE supremacy of a class in 
a nation has invariably 
afforded a particular op- 
portunity to corruption. 
Whether it be adherents 
of a dynasty, of a princi- 
ple, or of a faith, whether 
the uncultured or the learned, that reign, 
the naked fact that power is in the grip of 
an oligarchy sets a premium on personal in- 
terest and a price on the head of honesty. 
The Sanhedrim had this much in common 
with Tammany. 


$25,000,000 Yearly to the Imperial 
Hangers-on 





In Russia, the autocracy is the vapor ris- 
ing from a seethe of class supremacy, at once 
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I saw him once formally suppliant in the vast 
and splendid Isaac Cathedral; marching in 
front of a corps of bishops, and between two 
lines of cuirassiers. A stiff, broidered robe 
was over his shoulders, and from where | 
stood I could see only that and the back of 
his head. There were chants and anthems 
innumerable, but presently, when choir and 
priests were hushed, there came a thin, treble 
pipe, a staccato squeak like a child’s sup- 
pressed exclamation — the voice of the Czar 
in prayer! He is the head of the church in 
Russia, and perhaps of all his distinctions he 
prides himself most on this. It is a vanity 
that has been carefully fostered in him by 
M. Pobiedonostyeff, the procurator of the 
Holy Synod, whom the accessibility of the 
Czar to flattery has made one of the great 
forces of Russian politics. 

Little, scared, fooled, this is the Czar. 
Blind, ineffective, and hysterical, this is the 
ruler of the Russian empire. When a cast 
of his head, made for the purpose of a new 
coinage, was submitted to a great crimino- 
logical authority in Paris, who was not told 
whose it was, the expert, after a careful ex- 
amination, pronounced solemnly, “This is 
the head of amelancholy maniac’’. But that 
is not true. The real Czar is better illus- 
trated by another story, which was given to 
meastrue. An official approached him with 
papers to be signed, and found him lounging 
drearily in his room. 

“Your Majesty,” began 

“T am not ‘your Majesty, 
Czar. E" 


the official. 
’” replied the 
“T am tired ! 
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the veil and its expression. Its existence 
manifests the principle that to a certain 
grade of men and women the fatness of the 
land is no more than a due, a right accruing 
to them by virtue of their birth. Without this 
principle, the charging on the national reve- 
nue of the huge income to which every grand 
duke becomes entitled at his birth — some 
£100,000 in roubles annually — would be a 
job too gross for acquiescent Russia. As it is, 
the country is a money-making concern main- 
tained for the benefit of the Romanoffs, who 
render in return a little government, the 
glory of their countenance, and many foul 
examples of sensuality and extravagance to 
an uncritical, king-worshiping people. 

All monarchies have their encumbrances, 
in princely idlers that add no prestige to the 
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throne, but none is so sodden with the vice 
of hangers-on as the Imperial house of Rus- 
sia. The male relatives of the Czar who 
have rank as grand dukes number thirty- 
five; ladies having an equal state in their 
own right bring the number up to fifty. 
Each of these lives on the country like a pil- 
laging enemy, and since in Russia the tenure 
of office is the plinth and foundation of all 
rank, each of the men has a share in one or 
more departments, and most of the ladies 
are colonels at least. Thus the revenue of 
their rank is invariably supplemented from 
other sources, whether it be salary as chief 
of a bureau or funds that have leaked on 
their way to other destinations. And a 
point to be marked is that the principle of 
national life in Russia not only enables this 
system to continue but condones it. There 
are grand dukes; they can no more do 
wrong than they can be prosecuted. 

It must be hard, though, for a grand 
duke to grow up into decency. He belongs 
to the licensed class, and about the only soci- 
ety he can recognize sets him a model of 
sick morality and anemic virtue. No one 
may stand-in his path; limits cease to be 
limits when he approaches them. He has 
social distinction and material honors in his 
gift ; those about him have all to gain in aid- 
ing to tickle his taste. Even the duel, the 
primitive appeal to steel-edged justice which 
geverns the lower community, has no terrors 
for him. He may refuse a challenge by vir- 
tue of his rank; besides, it is treason and a 
capital crime to aim at the life of a grand 
duke. This last restriction gave young 
Boris, the most notorious of the cousins of 
the Czar, an opportunity to do the only chiv- 
alrous action recorded of him. 


The Duel Boris Fought 


He had struck a lady — struck her openly 
in the face with his clenched hand. It ap- 
pears that she had rebuffed some insulting 
advance of his. Her brother, disregarding 
the chevaux de frise of punctilio which ap- 
proaching a grand duke entails, challenged 
him, and Boris accepted. They met next 
morning in a garden on the Wassili Ostroff. 

The challenger was a young officer and he 
appeared to time, chilled by anticipation, 
nervous and unsteady. The seconds placed 
the Grand Duke Boris opposite to him — it 
is to one of the seconds that I owe this story. 
Boris, a florid, thick-throated young man, 
stood smiling, cool and unperturbed. The 
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gentleman who was to give the word to fire, 
purposely fussed and delayed, to give the 
younger man time to break down and with- 
draw ; he had himself in hand, however, and 
when at last the word was given he fired 
quickly. 

He missed, but Boris had not fired at all, 
and now he deliberately discharged his bul- 
let into the ground before him. The chal- 
lenger was not equal to a second shot, and 
there the matter ended, and before night 
St. Petersburg knew that the choicest 
rake in Russia, the most remorseless and un- 
softened pirate of society, had played a small 
part as a gentleman. St. Petersburg was 
not willing to believe it 


A Grand Duke, but not Depraved 


Boris typifies the average grand duke in 
all extreme matters, but before I proceed to 
catalogue those who defile their rank, it is 
fair to make mention of one who is neither 
depraved or reckless. This is the Grand 
Duke Constantin Constantinovitch, whose 
great stone palace on the Neva is a rendez- 
vous of many literary men. In this prince, 
the Romanoffs throw back to some obscure 
ineffectuality some clean and harmless per- 
son who never intruded.upon history. The 
Grand Duke is a tall, preoccupied man who 
wears spectacles. His rather long face, 
bearded squarely, has no feature of distinc- 
tion ; a somewhat diffuse and nervous geni- 
ality is his characteristic. He has neither 
force of personality nor demeanor of repose ; 
he is a man concerned with the surface of 
things and has a more pronounced interest 
in literature than in anything else. He gave 
me once a copy of his poems in German — 
amiable lyric efforts, all decorated with that 
blurred tinkle which satisfies the Gothic ear. 

His main achievement was the translation 
of Hamlet in Russian, and his appearance 
in the title rdle before a select audience of 
royalties at Peterhof. His chief position in 
the government is President of the Depart- 
ment of Education, an office under the Min- 
ister of the Interior, and though M. de Plehve 
practically abolished popular education in 
Russia, the position is preserved as one of 
dignity and emolument, a fitting sinecure 
for a grand duke. But he has no figure in 
the public mind. Like the ruffling Corinth- 
ians and bloods of the regency, the grand 
dukes have set a boisterous and _ruffianly 
fashion which the ill-instructed people have 
accepted. It is glorious to be a loud and 
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blatant swashbuckler and strange as it may 
seem, Boris enjoys a fuller esteem than Con- 
stantin. Russia has no market for the 
domestic virtues. 


The Powers That Be 


In politics, several of the grand dukes 
have an important place. Alexander Mich- 
aelovitch, for instance, is the royal dead- 
weight of the Admiralty, in his capacity as 
Commander of the Volunteer Fleet and Con- 
troller of the Merchant Marine. Together 
with the Grand Duke Alexis, who is an ad- 
miral, he has the last word on all naval dis- 
positions ; the experts with him, even the 
Minister of State must defer to his rank. 
And this arises not from any legislation or 
tradition making a grand duke supreme over 
other officials, but from the fact that he can 
appeal directly to the Emperor, and be sure 
of support and approval. Great policies and 
vast dispositions must be diverted and re- 
adjusted when it is a question of a grand 
duke’s dignity; nepotism is the obvious 
course of the Czar, the line sanctioned by 
usage and forced into general acceptance by 
practise. The grand dukes are all about him, 
and even if he would be impartial he has not 
the power. They wield so vast a power of 
influence and opinion that the Czar himself 
can only be potent so long as he is with them 
and not against them. 


Imperial Thieves 

The tenacity of the Russian autocracy is 
proved by the fact that the scandals it has 
survived, callous murders, and mean, naked 
thefts would have sufficed to bring any other 
dynasty staggering to ruin. Nothing quite 
so revolting has ever fouled the lore of crime 
as some of the thefts from the Red Cross 
funds, perpetrated by the grand dukes 
early in the present war. Money was col- 
lected from high and low for the sick and 
wounded ; moujiks contributed their scanty 
kopecks, priests, and laborers, both poor, 
gave their mites ; and the organization had 
its headquarters at Moscow, and was con- 
trolled by a galaxy of titles, the oldest and 
greatest in the Empire. But when the 
accounts were inspected, it was found that 
many hundreds of thousands of rubles had 
‘gone missing. There had been stealing on a 
reckless scale. But the auditors, when they 
turned to investigate the matter, were power- 
They stood face to face with a gang of 
grand dukes, whom they must not question, 
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who could not be prosecuted. And so the 
matter drifted to an inconsequent end. The 
money was never really searched for, and 
never found ; and Russian wounded in Man- 
churia paid with anguish and death for the 
luxuries lavished on French courtezans at St. 
Petersburg. 


The National Sensuality 


The love affairs of these princes come in- 
evitably into public notice. They are proofs 
of the Russian’s distate for monogamy, pro- 
trusions of the avid, lustful Oriental which all 
his polish and cosmopolitanism cannot hide 
nor subdue. He has the blood of the polygam- 
ist in his veins ; he is himself the outcome of 
ancient harems, congenitally unable to find 
in womanhood that grace of purity which 
has made the Christian religion possible. 

They turn to the unlawful love that sup- 
plements their solemn marriages, as their 
soldiers turn from the rigors of army disci- 
pline to the welcome freedom of furlough. 
Boris drew his sword on Kuropatkin, because 
the latter ordered him to send his retinue of 
girls back to Russia, and was sent to live at 
Archangel for it. The old Grand Duke 
Nicholas Constantinovitch, having already 
eloped with a French singer, was banished 
to Tashkend for marrying the daughter of a 
gendarme, and went mad there. Paul, the 
youngest son of Alexander II, is living in 
banishment, and has been deprived of his 
rank as general in the Russian army for mar- 
rying the divorced wife of an adjutant to the 
Grand Duke Alexis. Cyril, recently blown up 
on the Petropavlosk, is secretly married to the 
divorced wife of the Grand Duke Ernest Louis 
of Hesse ; and it is said that the Czar is dis- 
posed to withdraw his objection to this union 
and to permit the couple to appear at court. 
These are but a selection from the annals of 
the living Romanoffs; let them suffice to 
illustrate one side of the character which 
nearly all the grand dukes have in common. 

The grand duke, in his purely social ca- 
pacity, is the flywheel of the community he 
distinguishes with his patronage. Once set 
going, he is hard to stop, and he carries the 
machine with him. Commonly, however, 
he is a nuisance to all about him of less rank 
than hisown. I remember supping at a cer- 
tain fashionable restaurant on the outskirts 
of St. Petersburg, in the company of friends, 
some of whom were ladies, while a grand 
duke was sharing a table with some com- 
panions not far off. 
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They were talking French and English 
among themselves, drinking strongly, and 
soon became riotous. The Grand Duke was 
a middle-aged man, tall, blond-bearded, with 
a deep flush on his face; and as the evening 
drew on, his voice became louder and coarser, 
his tone less restrained, till he sat at last, 
huddled in his chair laughing insanely and 
babbling mechanical oaths. In any other 
country in the world, he would have been 
flung out for misbehavior; in Russia, had 
anyone attempted to resent the language 
he flung about him, every officer in the room 
would have come forward to the Grand 
Duke’s aid. These men are they who make 
the milder tendencies of Nicholas I sterile. 


The Rulers of an Autocrat 


When Nicholas came to the throne, the 
politicians counted on a Czar. Instead there 
came a nervous little bonhomme lacking any 
reserves of personality, a plastic, common- 
place shuffler who could never be more than 
an implement, a dumb and involuntary 
appliance, shaped to the hand of his mas- 
ters. Like a shadow, there enveloped him 
the sinister influence of Constantin Pobie- 
donostyeff, Procurator of the Holy Synod, 
Russia’s foremost apostle of absolutism ; 
about him, grim, strong and subtle, there 
ranged the big men of his house, the grand 
dukes, with everything to the bare life itself 
at stake upon the issue that awaited his 
decision. There were at stake, too, a million 
matters of life and death, but these were re- 
mote, not imminent, weighty only to ob- 
scure exterior entities, the people of Russia ; 
but there was no strength in this narrow- 
chested nestling of tyranny to enable him to 
choose between the purple and the fustian. 
He was coerced without force, led without a 
bridle, and the petiles femmes of Christovsky 
owe to his barrenness of will their luxury. 
Russia sweats and toils for her courtezans ; 
the scarlet of their lips is blood of martyrs. 


The Grand Duke and the Haberdasher 


The little tragedies of daily life that go to 
the maintenance of a grand duke are pitiful 
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enough ; and these come within the view 
of everyone who knows even the mere sur- 
face of Russian life. Let me offer an exam- 
ple. There was, in the Bolshoi Morskaja at 
St. Petersburg, the little shop of a haber- 
dasher who was an artist in neckwear. | 
bought ties of him and came somewhat to 
know him — a small sprightly dandy with a 
fascinating gift of pleasant gossip and a 
wide knowledge of life in half the cities of 
Europe. He congratulated himself particu- 
larly that a certain grand duke was among 
his customers — indeed, considerably indebt- 
ed to him. “They always pay at last,” he 
used to say airily, “It is what the taxes 
are for.” 

But this grand duke did not pay, and in 
the end my friend, somewhat embarrassed 
for cash, ventured with much delicacy to ask 
for the money. Forthwith came an officer 
of police, who warned him that unless he 
ceased to importune His Imperial Highness, 
he would find himself in trouble. But as 
his financial embarrassment grew worse he 
dared it once again, and then, without 
further warning, his license to trade was 
confiscated and his shop shut up. He had 
encountered the ruin due to one who in- 
conveniences a grand duke, and he poisoned 
himself. 

One more instance! A little lady who 
studied art, and copied pictures at the Alex- 
ander Gallery, was stopped one day on her 
way home by an officer who demanded her 
name and address. She gave it. “But 
why do you ask?” she inquired. “The 
Grand Duke —— is interested,” was the 
reply. Next day, upon a formal warrant, 
she was arrested at her home and conveyed 
away. Her stricken relatives endeavored to 
gain information about her, but were given 
none. “But do not be afraid,” said one 
bland official at last. “She will not suffer. 
His Highness will take care of her.” And 
that was the end of it. 

They are the blanket that smothers the 
struggling flame of civilization, these grand 
dukes, the tombstone that holds down the 
coffined soil of Russia. 











GREAT MASTERS OF LITERATURE 
BY 
GEORGE EDWARD WOODBERRY 


E begin in this number of McCiure’s MAGAZINE a series of papers on 
those writers who may fairly be called the great Masters of Literature. 
They are those writers who have possessed in a peculiar degree the power to 
rise above the limitations of a particular time and place, and to interpret the 
common beart and reflect the general life of mankind. They belong to no 
one country and to no one age more than to any other. They are the com- 
mon heritage of the buman race. In a very special sense are they our 
America: for we are a curiously blended people, deriving our common 

Not only Scott, Milton, and Shakespeare, 





heritage, bere in 
descent from nearly all the great races of Europe. 
but Cervantes, Virgil, Montatgne, and Goethe may be claimed by us as national writers by 


virtue of the fact that the blood of the nations from which they spring is in our veins. They 
represent ideals and aspirations which we have inherited, and by which our actions and 
characters are still in great measure moulded. Mr. Woodberry who writes the papers was, 
until recently, Professor of Comparative Literature at Columbia University, and is well 
known as a scholar, poet, critic, and biographer. Indeed, he is one of a very few living 
English writers qualified to indicate first, who are the great masters of literature, and in the 
second place, to make clear their title to such preéminence. In these papers, be will devote 
his attention equally in each instance to the man and his work, showing how the work is the 
expression of the man and of the conditions under which he lived. Tue Epitor. 


CERVANTES 


SOLDIER AND WRITER 


““IF BY SPIRIT HE WAS A WRITER, BY FLESH HE WAS A SOLDIER’’ 








A Ruffling Gallant 


ERVANTES, noble by 
® blood, was born poor. An 
infancy at Alcala de He- 
nares, boyhood at Valla- 
® dolid, youth at Madrid ; 
2 from such early years he 

: emerges into the half lights 
of biography in the two worlds of arms 
and letters. He was certainly the poet of 
his school, for his master praised and print- 
ed the verse of his “dear and beloved pu- 
pil’ ; and why should we not believe he was 
that same Miguel de Cervantes, page at 
court, who, for ruffling there in an affair of 





gallantry, was condemned to ten years ex- 
ile and to have his right hand cut off, and 
escaped to hiding? ‘Tis as easy as deer- 
stealing. But, whether as a cavalier in 
flight, or as a protégé more peacefully pick- 
ed up, Cervantes left Madrid at twenty-one, 
in the train of the Papal Ambassador, Mon- 
signor Acquaviva, a fortunate Italian youth 
two years his senior, and a patron of art and 
letters, and, as a gentleman in attendance 
upon him, traveled to Rome. 


““A Crusade !”’ 
There, in a city which was still the world’s 
high capital, the young Spanish provincia! — 
half-poet, half-gallant — came into touch 
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with life in the large. He learned Italian, 
then the master tongue of literature ; in the 
palace he mingled with the most cultivated 
society of the world, and heard much high- 
bred discussion ; he came to recognize that 


something barbarous and belated which’ 


foreign nations found in the literature of his 
own land. Cervantes had a soul capable of 
great enthusiasms. At Rome, in 1570, a 
great cause was in the air. It was one of the 
oldest of great causes. ““A Crusade! A 
Crusade!” was the cry. The Turks were 
storming Cyprus; they threatened Venice ; 
they filled the African coast ; they held the 
sea. Was the Mediterranean to be a Turk- 
ish lake? It appealed to Cervantes because 
it was a Christian cause, and he was “‘of 
the old Christian blood” that for centuries 
had waged the duel with the Moors to whom 
the Turks were heirs. It appealed to him 
because it belonged to the glory of Spain, 
with her vice-royalties strewn in Italy and 
on the Islands, to crush the Infidel. And it 
appealed to him because he was young. Don 
John of Austria, whose figure stood out in 
Southern Catholic chivalry with a brilliancy 
of knighthood not unlike Sidney’s in the 
Puritan North, in its power to awake the im- 
agination of the generous and the jealousies 
of the cold and mean, was the leader of the 
cause. Cervantes’ choice was a foregone 
conclusion. _ If by the spirit he was a writer, 
by the flesh he was a soldier. In that ad- 
venturous age, a Spaniard, though a genius, 
was born for roving and for arms. When 
his young patron, Acquaviva, following the 
pleasant Italian way, put on the Cardinal’s 
hat at twenty-four, Cervantes left the ante- 
chamber and enlisted in the Spanish ranks. 


Fighting the Turk at Sea 


A year later, the sun of Lepanto breaking, 
October 7, 1571, the young recruit, sick and 
weak with fever, lay below on the galleon 
‘‘Marquesas.” At noon, the fight being on, 
he pleaded his duty against the remon- 
strances of his comrades, came on deck, and 
was stationed by the long boat in command 
of twelve men. At night, the fight over, he 
lay there with two gunshot wounds in the 
breast, and his left hand shattered. It wasa 
fruitless victory, men say to-day; then it 
was the greatest sea-fight of the world. To 
Cervantes it remained his “one crowded 
hour of glorious life.’’ Five years he was in 
these wars, in barracks and on campaigns. 
He served at Navarino, Corfu, Tunis, Sar- 
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dinia, Sicily, and in Italy — one fair, last 
year at Naples. Don John himself and the 
Sicilian Viceroy bore testimony to his good 
conduct. He sailed for home, was cap- 
tured, taken to Algiers, and fell to the 
spoils of a Greek renegade as a Christian 
slave. Five years more he was in these 
bonds. . Once he was sold to the Dey, Has- 
san, for five hundred ducats, an interesting 
fact, the price of a world-genius as a slave 
not often being quoted. 
A Slave in Africa 

His character now shone conspicuous. 
Two things marked him out among thou- 
sands. He was first in the eyes of the cap- 
tives to plan, to encourage, and to under- 
take. He was the central plotter of daring 
escapes for himself and his comrades, by 
twos and threes, and by scores, by land and 
by sea. Heeven dreamed of a general rising, 
and a Spanish rescue of all the sufferers. 
Hassan said, ‘Could he preserve himself 
against the maimed Spaniard, he would hold 
safe his Christians, his ships, and his city.”’ 
He was first, also, in the respect of his mas- 
ters. Repeatedly detected, he refused to 
abandon his attempts ; often threatened and 
with the noose about his neck, in the full peril 
of such atrocities as he frequently saw in- 
flicted, with unbroken constancy he shield- 
ed others and took all danger on himself. 
Yet he was never once struck. A certain 
readiness of jesting speech — helped, per- 
haps, like Lamb’s, by his stammer — seems 
to have served him at such times. His 
security, nevertheless, is inexplicable. A 
wilder tale than this of his captivity one does 
not read in books of reality. He was already 
on board ship for transport to Constan- 
tinople, when the long efforts of his good 
mother, together with the aid of a subscrip- 
tion in Algiers among the merchants by the 
hands of a Redemptionist Father, bought 
his freedom. So the decamping court page 
of twenty came back to Spain at thirty- 
three, a crippled soldier and a ransomed 
slave. 


Office, Prison, and a Wife 


He became a king’s officer, a commissary 
to collect stores for naval adventures, like 
that great one of the Armada, and a tax- 
gatherer. He got embarrassed with courts 
and officers, a trusted agent defaulted, and 
he was more than once in prison. He had 
married a wife, Dofia Catalina, not a fortune, 
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but she brought him — here opens the do- 
mestic interior — besides some vineyards, 
“two linen sheets, one good blanket and one 
worn, tables, chairs, a brazier, a grater, sev- 
eral sacred images, one cock, and forty-five 
pullets.”” His house was the general refuge 
of the women of the family ; there, in 1605, 
were living his wife, his natural daughter, 
two sisters, and a niece ; the women took in 
needlework, and Cervantes himself by that 
time had become, apparently, a general busi- 
ness agent, and made out papers for custom- 
ers who called on him. 


Lance Never Blunted Pen 


The jail, the tax-collectorship, the long- 
suffering poverty, are they not the familiar 
marks of that other profession, the career of 
letters? ‘Pen never blunted lance, nor 
lance the pen,” he said ; one failing, he took 
the other. Strong by nature, he cared for 
success, and with good sense he sought it in 
the beaten track. He obeyed occasions, he 
followed the fashion and the market, he 
tried all kinds. It was the age of artificial 
sentiment, and he wrote a shepherd book, 
like Sidney’s Arcadia, a tangle of intrigue, 
rhetoric, and love-plaining verse. It was the 
age of the rising drama, and he tried the 
play, staging realistic scenes from his life in 
Algiers. It was the age of the European 
short story, and he tried the tale, creating 
that variety of it which springs from direct 
observation of manners. Twenty years of 
such labors, a range from the thinnest whim- 
sies of fashionable, courtly fancy to the hard 
realism of the thieves’ market, and he had 
not yet succeeded ; but his mind comprised 
the theater of life, and he was trained in all 
the modes of literary art. Don Quixote, 
when it appeared in his fifty-eighth year, 
was the book of a wise old man. Its popu- 
lar success did not bring him friends or 
money. Ten years later the second part 
was issued. 

The grave old man, on the verge of sev- 
enty, was near his end; a figure of medium 
height, an oval face, with chestnut hair, a 
Roman nose, vivid complexion, and “the 
silvery beard that twenty years ago was 
golden” — so he describes himself. Though 
he mingled much with men all his life, he 
appears in the retrospect singularly solitary. 
Not bred in the university, he had never been 
accepted by those of the schools ; he had led 
an independent career, frank of speech, care- 
less of enmity, aloof from every clique, 
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acquainted with the strength and weakness 
of all, soberly judging even his young rival, 
Lope de Vega, the darling of the age. No 
one who saw him moving, with the stooped 
shoulders and the slow gait, thought how fu- 
ture ages would have prized some living por- 
trait of that face, nor guessed that this stam- 
merer was the world-voice of Spain ; none of 
the religious brotherhood he joined to secure 
his funeral rites, as they followed him “with 
his face uncovered,”’ a little, unnoticed com- 
pany, knew that the greatest Spaniard was 
there consigned to an obscure and now for- 
gotten grave. 

Cervantes himself could not have fore- 
known the nature of his fame. He did not 
perceive the relative importance of Don 
Quixote among his works. Not recogniz- 
ing that he had broken out the modern path, 
he went back to the old ways. He again 
sought the honors of a poet in his Journey 
to Parnassus. He fell in with the opinion of 
his friends, that his Persiles and Sigismunda 
would reach “the extreme of possible good- 
ness,’’ and be “‘the best composed in our 
language, of books of entertainment.” He 
died, still projecting a sequel to his first pas- 
toral romance, Galatea. He was in no haste 
to take up and finish the second part of Don 
Quixote. Literature was, in those days, by 
the standard of taste and in tradition, a thing 
of refinement, elevation, style, in matter 
noble, in manner conventional; and the 
conscious ambition of Cervantes clung to 
this dying classicism for true reputation. 


Don Quixote Born Behind Prison Bars 


Don Quixote was never planned to be a 
great book. It was “engendered in a 
prison,”’ perhaps a by-thought of his mind, 
as a parody of the romances of chivalry. 
Cervantes was apt to have a purpose in his 
writings. In his realistic plays he meant to 
bring home to men’s bosoms that cause of 
the freeing of Algiers, which was his only 
practical dream in life and lingered long ; 
in his novels he professed that they were 
exemplary or moral tales, and in Don Quix- 
ote he declared that his only aim was to 
destroy the popular chivalric romance which 
he looked on as a false and harmful mode of 
fiction. In his first sketch he found it, 
perhaps, vulgar in matter and barren in 
topic, too slight a theme to bear his genius ; 
he tried to heighten it by introducing inde- 
pendent tales, either wholly foreign or loose- 
ly connected, and episodes of gallantry more 
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closely, yet carelessly, interwoven with the 
main plot. The book grew under his hand, 
and almost changed its nature in the second 
part, where there is nothing extraneous ; it 
displayed a depth of type and a reach of dis- 
course equal to the power of any genius for 
creation or reflection, and gathered to itself 
with infinite variety, the universal signifi- 
cance of life. Though Cervantes grew con- 
scious of its intimacy with his own spirit, it 
is only on the last page that he declares the 
identity of the work with himself. He had 
gradually put into it, substantially, all he 
was — all he had seen, all he knew — with- 
out being aware of what he had done till it 
was done ; and, like Columbus, he was never 
fully aware of what he had done. Don 
Quixote announced a new age. 


A Great Book Greatens with Time 


Cervantes was not in advance of his age. 
A great book greatens with time; and the 
seed-vessels which it contains time rifles, 
and scatters its germinal forces throughout 
the world, and ripens them in the bosom of a 
broad humanity; but the vitality of these 
belongs to the human spirit, and is a thing 
apart from the individuality of the original 
author. Men have found in Cervantes a re- 
former, a free-thinker, a censor of church and 
state, a modern pessimist — all the vexed 
brood of restless spirits of the latter days. 
He was none of these. He was a man of his 
country and age, and accepted the world as 
it was about him. He observed its elements, 
its operation, its method — summed the gen- 
eral result of life; but he had no thought 
of changing what was. The idea of change, 
the revolutionary idea, was out of his ken. 
Cervantes was part and parcel of the present, 
whole with his time, a loyal subject, a true 
Catholic. He approved of the expulsion of 
the Moors. He had a liberal outlook on 
the foreign world, shown especially by his 
fair words for England, Spain’s foe; and 
at home he saw the political and even the 
ecclesiastical organization as human institu- 
tions, subject to defect in persons, means, and 
all their temporalities ; if divinely instituted, 
they were humanly constituted. He was 
concerned with life in other phases. He 
was a natural critic; judgment was one of 
his principal gifts, shown not only in minor 
literary notices that stud the way, but in the 
large in those discourses which richly inter- 
weave the narrative or arise out of the dia- 
logue which turns eloquently to monologue 
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under the flame of thought; and in the 
creative parts he was a critic of life. He 
was a great critic of life, just because he had 
no ulterior aim either reformatory or human- 
itarian. Not the practical modification of 
life, not life in the prospect, but its imagina- 
tive contemplation, life in the retrospect, 
was his sphere. It is an old man’s book. To 
him life was externally a spectacle, and in 
himself a function; as a function it had 
been a gradually disillusioning enthusiasm ; 
as a spectacle it had become an increasing 
irony. An enthusiastic youth is apt to be 
followed by an ironical old age. In the 
South, especially, young passion begot these 
pleasant ironies of later years, and the Medi- 
terranean literature, except in the greatest, 
is well divided between young passion and 
old irony, whose blend in Don Quixote 
attains to greatness. Its chance “engender- 
ing in a prison” is, in itself, ironical; its 
destiny to enthrall the world is the very 
fatalism of the grotesque in life. A madman 
and a fool, a horse and an ass, seeking ad- 
ventures in a world as it is, go faring forth 
on the great, empty Spanish plains: what 
mortal interest can there be in their doings 
or their fate? 


The Broad World of Spain 


Don Quixote is the book of Spain. Its 
theater is the Spanish land. It is a book of 
the open air and the broad world. It has for 
landscape the burning plains, the desolate, 
romantic mountains, the strip of blue by the 
coast ; its outlook is along the Mediterra- 
nean world by the highway of the islands 
that Cervantes had traveled in youth, 
whence men came back with tales of sea- 
fight and captivity ; on the long, northern 
edge lay Protestantism like a high mountain 
range, and its over-sea horizons stretched 
away to Peru and the Indies. It is a book 
written in Spain as from the center of the 
world, and this Spain was filled with its own 
folk. The race-mark of “the old Christian 
blood,’ of dark-skinned Moor and gipsy was 
stamped on them. They came forth in all 
their variety of life — hidalgo, bourgeois, 
picaresque, ducal, provincial, intellectual, 
young and old, good and bad, soldier, stu- 
dent and priest, inn-keepers, criminals, 
players, peasants, lovers, highwaymen, 
barbers, carriers, judges, officials, doctors, 
menagerie-men, damsels, duennas — an 
endless list. Scarce any book has so many 
people in it. This mass is put in constant 
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movement which gives unwearied liveliness 
to the scene. It is a book of life on the road. 
All the world is en voyage. The galley 
slaves are there ;,even the dead are going a 
journey. The delineation of manners is on 
the national scale. Only the high digni- 
taries of church and state are exempt from 
the general conscription. The Court and the 
great ecclesiastics are not seen, but their ab- 
sence only proves how small a part exalted 
officials have in constituting the character of 
a people. The Spanish folk is represented in 
its racial life without them, and the por- 
trayal is nationally complete. Cervantes 
deals with this multitude easily, taking them 
individually and a few at a time. It is a 
book of short flights, of incidents lightly 
dovetailed, of scenes strung together, of 
combinations rapidly formed and dissolved. 
rhe characters are seized like Holbein’s in 
the Dance of Death, only here the dramatic 
moments are as various as the manifold situ- 
ations of the living range of human affairs ; 
the pictures and groupings are, nevertheless, 
on a similar limited scale, momentary and 
shifting, and each person is characterized 
with his own habit of life, caught in his own 
world, and shown completely in a few 
strokes. How many such small scenes 
crowd to the memory? The muleteer 
trolling the snatch of Roncesvalles in the 
dark morning of El Toboso; the student 
singing on his way to the wars ; the puppet- 
show, the lion, and, in low life, the disasters 
of the night at the inn; innumerable vivid 
sketches. 

Thus, the book is, by its surface, repre- 
sentative of all Spain, of the look of the 
land, the figures of the people, the daily 
event and business of life. 


Cervantes Coined the Genius of His Race 


But all this is only the environment of the 
action and the means of its operation in the 
tale. Cervantes knew a more admirable way 
of setting forth the soul of Spain. It is not 
merely because Don Quixote and Sancho are 
always on the scene that they surpass the 
other characters in power of interest ; they 
have a higher life. Observation and inven- 
tion are sufficient to account for the others ; 
but this immortal pair are the children of the 
imagination. Cervantes stamped the gen- 
ius of the race by a double die, on the loftier 
and the humbler side; noble and peasant, 
the mad hidalgo and the deluded boor, divide 
between them the spiritual realm of Spain. 
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The illusion of the one, the duping of the 
other, only intensify their racial traits and 
perfect them. Character is deeper than cir- 
cumstance, and owns a superiority over all 
the world of appearances. If Don Quixote 
is, at first, interesting for what happens to 
him, as is the way of life, he becomes of 
interest for what he is; and the same, 
though in an inferior degree, is true of 
Sancho. Don Quixote achieves his ideal 
in his soul, however badly he fares with 
fortune in the outer world. He is complete 
in true knighthood, and when his madness 
leaves him, it cannot take away the nobility 
of nature which it has brought the poor gen- 
tleman whom it found nameless and unoccu- 
pied on his little estate, and made one of 
the world’s heroes. The vocabulary of moral 
praise cannot exhaust his virtues. He is 
brave, resolute, courteous, wise, kind, gen- 
tle, patient ; and, not to continue the enu- 
meration, he possesses these traits with a 
distinctive Spanish excellence. What te- 
nacity there is in his resolution ; what reck- 
lessness in his courage; what fatalistic 
sweetness in his resignation; what endur- 
ance in a land of lost causes ; what sadness 
of defeat accepted in the quiet of adversity. 
If these are not the most obvious, they are, 
perhaps, the deepest Spanish traits in the 
noble natures of that birth and soil. In 
Sancho — faithful, affectionate, dubious — 
nationality has lower relief, since he shares 
more simply the universal peasant nature of 
the South, but he is as abundantly Spanish 
in his peasanthood as Don Quixote in his sub- 
limated chivalry. Both were fooled to the 
top of their bent ; but destiny did not mis- 
take her way; by comedy she perfected 
them, each in his own kind. It does not 
matter what happens to the battered body of 
Don Quixote, any more than to his crazy 
armor ; in him the soul’s the thing, and Cer- 
vantes keeps his soul invulnerable and un- 
dishonored. The dignity of the virtue of the 
great qualities of the Spanish ideal is pre- 
served as well as set forth, and is seconded 
by the humbler virtue of the life near to the 
soil. No nation has cast ideal types of itself 
more summary, exemplary, and real. 


Spain, the Quixote of Nations 


Later ages have seen in Don Quixote a 
typifying power even more profound, and 
far beyond the reach of Cervantes to know, 
as no one can know the deeps of his own 
personality. Don Quixote was a man of 
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the past, bringing outworn arms against a 
changed world. Spain is a backward na- 
tion, ill-furnished for modern times. Other 
lands have persisted in seeing in Spain the 
Don Quixote of nations, whose life was a 
dream of past glory, whose thoughts and 
appliances were antiquated, whose career in 
the modern world must be foredoomed. So 
they saw her set forth lately, in full tilt in the 
lists against the best equipped, the most mod- 
ern, the youngest of the nations of the earth. 
But what unconscious penetration, what 
depth of truth, there were in that man’s 
genius, whose embodiment of the Spanish 
ideal has become the synonym of his 
country’s fate ! 


Cervantes’ Gift From Destiny 


Don Quixote was welcomed by foreign na- 
tions, but not altogether as a foreigner. It 
is a European book. Cervantes, besides 
what the genius of his race and country 
gave him, received a gift from destiny. He 
embodied a great moment of time, the pass- 
ing-hour of the old European ideal. It was a 
living ideal, that of chivalry. « It was sprung 
from real conditions, and greatly ruled the 
minds and somewhat the lives of men 
through a long era. It belonged to a world 
of social disorder, the thinly populated, 
scarce reclaimed wilderness of feudal Eu- 
rope ; it belonged, too, to a world of marvel, 
where the unknown, even in geography, was 
a large constituent element, and magic, su- 
perstition, and devildom were so rife as to 
be almost parts of the human mind; but 
such as it found the world, there this ideal 
moved with power. The military spirit never 
took form more nobly than in this chivalric 
type. It combined and reconciled two of the 
greatest motive powers in the human spirit ; 
the idea of sacrifice and the force of self- 
assertive personality. The perfect knight 
would die for his faith, his loyalty, and his 
love, but he died in battle. The reality of this 
ideal is shown by the depth, the richness, and 
the long continuance of its appeal to the bo- 
soms of men. The idea of rescue, generated 
from medizval misery and helplessness in an 
environment of brutal physical force, is its 
ethical core ; but its efflorescence in the im- 
agination of men was as many-colored as a 
sun. Beginning in the British waste marshes 
and the Frankish Court, it annexed the 
farthest Orient to the forests, deserts, and 
seas of its adventures ; it re-made the gene- 
alogies of history and drew all the great, 


emperors and saints alike, into the lines of 
its parentage; it absorbed into its own 
tradition all past heroic excellence. It de- 
veloped a ceremonial ritual; it gathered to 
itself the mighty power of symbolism in its 
most august and passionate forms; it gave 
forth a great legendary literature, one of the 
richest products of human effort and faith, 
written in every European tongue, and 
splendid with the deeds of every soil. In 
the fullness of time, Arthur and Roland re- 
ceding, it was Amadis who was the star of 
chivalry. Amadis’ tale, though now out 
of the way, was once the book of Europe. It 
had a spell to hold the finest spirits, like 
Sidney, and appealed to them directly and 
intimately as the mirror of their hearts and 
hopes. It contained the European mood of 
knighthood in its last beauty, before its near 
eclipse and sudden dimming. Cervantes 
loved and honored it, and its hero was Don 
Quixote’s ideal man, as he had been of thou- 
sands of the dying cult. 


The Romance of Chivalry Smiled Away 


Such was the nature of the literature which 
Cervantes “smiled away.’’ For that had 
happened to the burning faith of chivalry, 
which is the fate of all the gods; at first 
men are overawed by them and worship, 
then they lift equal eyes to them and find 
them companions of life, and last they laugh 
at them. The laughter of men at chivalry 
had already filled the world from the lips of 
Italy before Cervantes came. In his day 
chivalry was dead and buried. The madness 
of Don Quixote was but its ghost, wandering 
in the staring daylight of a new age, forlorn, 
ridiculous, without place or use in the world. 

It is this death of the chivalric ideal that 
strikes the tragic note. Whether Cervantes 
was himself conscious of this note of tragedy 
in his work must remain forever obscure ; if 
he was aware of it, he very successfully con- 
cealed his knowledge. He began with pure, 
comic intention, and made fun of the chiv- 
alric tradition, and very rough fun it was, 
nor did it grow less rough. His treatment 
of the knight is not free from coarseness, and 
is unremitting in cruelty ; here are the stan- 
dards of the practical joker and the buffoon- 
stage; but it may be usefully remembered 
that Cervantes’ scale of cruelty in life was one 
familiar with the ways of the Turk, and the 
pains of the Christian victims in Algiers. 
Primarily a comedy by its conception and 
unflinching conduct, Don Quixote gave out 
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the note of tragedy only in our own latter 
days. In this respect it is a myth of the 
modern mind, which has taken on new mean- 
ings and disclosed fresh phases of signifi- 
cance with time, as is the way of myths; 
with this Cervantes has nothing to do. As 
he did not see in his hero the incarnation 
of his country’s fate, neither did he see in 
him the last and greatest of knight-errants. 
He did not look with our eyes, and it is only 
through the perspective of centuries that we 
recognize the historic moment, and discern 
the famous knight, a great-hearted gentle- 
man, standing in his travesty at the grave 
of chivalry. 


The Large Results of Time 


The unconscious element, or what seems 
such, in the works of the highest genius, is 
their most immortal part. There is a mys- 
tical union of the race with these great 
works ; they are humanized as much by the 
adoption of mankind as by their original 
creation. The general, human spirit enters 
into them; they blend with it and become 
impersonal ; in the large results of time — 
in mythologies, in the legend of chivalry, in 
the masterpieces of culture — they become 
racial products, unindebted to individuals. 
It is thus that Don Quixote is enfranchised 
from being the book of a country, or of a his- 
toric moment merely, and becomes a great 
book of the modern spirit. It rises with the 
vigor of world-life in it, and bears the supreme 
title of a book of humanity. It contains the 
experience, the thought, the doubt of man. 
This comedy is found to be the tragedy of all 
idealism. If this is not the aspect under which 
it has most widely spread as a book of popu- 
lar amusement, it is thus that it has most 
profoundly affected the mind of modern 
times. Mephistopheles and Don Quixote 
are the two great myths that the modern 
world has generated out of itself, as char- 
acteristic as Achilles in Homeric time, or Ro- 
land in the Middle Ages, or Amadis in the 
Renaissance. They are forms of its deep- 
est consciousness, types created in its own 
image, planets cast from its own orb. The 
modern world is psychological, and this 
book contains a psychology, seemingly, as 
elementary and comprehensive as a law of 
nature ; it is skeptical, and this book utters, 
as no other does, the double entendre of life ; 
it is pessimistic, and this book makes the most 
destructive impeachment of life. Doubtless, 
one goes far from Cervantes in such thoughts ; 
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but if he did not fathom, we may well believe 
that he felt the deeper meanings of his book, 
for even in the eyes of the comedian it is a 
book of much sadness. 

The double nature of life is put to the fore. 
There is an opposition in human nature, and 
this is set forth by the contrast of Don 
Quixote and Sancho. It is rendered in 
them by divers ways as the antithesis of the 
imagination with the senses, of the life of 
thought with the life of fact, of illusion with 
reality, of the eloquent discourse with the 
proverb, of the poetry with the prose of life ; 
but essentially, this polarity is in the double 
aspect of life as soul and sense. Cervantes 
decides for neither; he presents both as li- 
able to error. He portrays Don Quixote 
with the characteristic defect of the soul, 
imaginative illusion ; and he gives to Sancho 
the characteristic defect of the material man, 
self-interest. The higher nature betrayed 
by its own nobility, the lower duped by its 
own baseness — that is the two-edged sword 
of life. That is the human comedy. 

It is in the madness of Don Quixote that 
the heart of the book beats. It is a very 
singular madness. The invention mani- 
fested in the narrative is generally thought 
to be its prime literary trait; but its veri- 
similitude, the skill with which it keeps the 
quaking edge of truth and fiction, is as mar- 
velous; and nowhere more than in Don 
Quixote’s madness are the shades made 
subtle. It is a very normal madness. Don 
Quixote does not differ much from other 
men in his mental processes. He interprets 
the sights and sounds of the actual world by 
his past experience; only, as he has lived 
in the world of books a life of imagination, 
his experience is unreal; his memory is in- 
applicable to the world about him, or, as is 
said, his inferences are all wrong. His illu- 
sions have an origin from without, and are 
misinterpretations of the external world, 
due to an expectancy in his own mind which 
has arisen from his absorbed reading of 
romances. His senses are overlaid with 
thought, and he sees what he expects to see. 
It is impossible, too, to acquit him of a cer- 
tain complicity with his own madness. He 
shows it when he refrains from testing his 
second helmet ; in the fact that he was not 
fully persuaded he was a knight-errant till 
the Duke treated him as such; and un- 
mistakably in his tale of what happened in 
the cave of Montesinos,where Sancho frankly 
charges him with making it up; at the end. 




















too, his recovery seems, in part at least, self- 
willed. The history of his madness, also, 
has a method in it ; in the first part he is his 
own victim ; in the second he is the victim of 
others; beginning with self-deception, he 
ends as the butt of the deception of all from 
Sancho to the Duke and the Bachelor. His 
madness is intermittent; if his mind is, in 
fact, diseased, it is by a capability of going 
mad under certain exciting causes, but on all 
other occasions he is as remarkable for 
judgment as for learning and eloquence. 


Madness of the Soul 


This strange madness of Don Quixote is 
comic in its accidents, in its circumstantial 
defeat, in its earthly environment ; but in 
itself it is tragic. Its seat is in the very ex- 
cellency of the soul ; its illusions take body 
in the noblest human aims, the most heroic 
nature and virtue of the purest strain. A 
madman has no character; but it is the 
character of Don Quixote that, at last, 
draws the knight out of all his degradations, 
and makes him triumph in the heart of 
the reader. Modern dismay begins in the 
thought that here is not the abnormality of 
an individual, but the madness of the soul 
in its own nature. That high aims may be 
ridiculous ; that heroism may be folly ; that 
virtue may be insanity; that the ideal, 
which was the spiritual wealth of the fathers, 
may be the farce of the children; that the 
soul in its exaltation, its gentleness, and 
sacrifice, has no necessary wisdom, and in its 
own vision no warrant of reality; that the 
good cast down, the kind trampled on, the 
brave broken become the laughter of the 
world; these are the truths which make 
Don Quixote such sorry reading for the 
idealist. 

Don Quixote, so far as the Knight of the 
Rueful Feature is concerned, would, indeed, 
be a pitiful farce to modern feeling, were not 
his madness typical of the partial sanity of 
mankind. Still, as in old time, a man finds 
what he goes out to seek ; a man sees his own 
face in the world ; and man is still a victim 
of past greatness. These are capital truths. 
Imaginative illusion, the soul’s vice, is com- 
mon in life, and affects most the best of men, 
and especially those of great emotional ca- 
pacity ; and since emotional imagination is 
the principal feeder of the religious and 
moral energies of men, this illusion most 
characterizes men of ideal temper, possessed 
with the ideas of rescue, sacrifice, and battle, 
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and arises most frequently in the field of the 
reform of the world. A man of one or few 
ideas does not differ from Don Quixote 
psychologically, except in degree. Whether 
his experience is bookish or real, he confines 
his attention to a specially selected and usu- 
ally narrow theme, neglects the correctives 
that life furnishes, and becomes absorbed in 
a mastering preconception of life; he is in- 
fatuated. Often he exhibits a like complic- 
ity with his own partial madness, suppresses 
irreconcilable facts, and refuses to think in 
their direction. Often, too, he passes on 
from the stage of self-deception, in which he 
is only his own victim, and becomes the 
victim of others practising on him, whom 
they profess to take at his own estimate, for 
gain, convenience, or amusement. The par- 
allel is easily followed out, and the fact is 
recognized in the word Quixotic, which has 
become a familiar term in all languages. 


Cervantes’ Victory 


Don Quixote % a book of one great defeat, 
but also of many victories, and especially 
those of prose, realism, and humor in mod- 
ern literature. Of all the victories which it 
embodies, however, the greatest is that of 
Cervantes over himself. The unfailing 
cheerfulness of its spirit is the temperament 
of Cervantes playing through it. He had 
lived and toiled, he had felt the full passion 
of life, he had dreamed, and planned, and 
striven, both as man and writer, in arms and 
letters, and he had met, for the most part, 
only the blows of fortune; wounds and 
slavery, neglect and poverty, the well-known 
wages of genius, had been paid him in full 
measure. Yet every indication of his per- 
sonality that survives shows him unspoiled 
and still companionable, pleasant, patient. 
It was in this spirit that, being about to die, 
he bade farewell to all. Scott, at the end of 
his days, with Wordsworth and others about 
him in the library at Abbotsford, asked 
Lockhart to read the scene. Allan, the 
painter, ““remembered nothing he ever saw 
with such sad pleasure as the attitude of 
Scott and Wordsworth as the story went on.” 
‘Good by, humors; good by, pleasant fancies; 
good by, merry friends, for I perceive I amdy- 
ing, in the wish to see you happy in the other 
life.” These were Cervantes’ last words in 
this world. The most profound master of the 
irony of life preserved his heart uncorrod- 
ed by that knowledge, as he had kept it 
sweet against the enmity of man and fortune. 








LEAVES FROM THE LOG OF THE 
‘““LEND-A-HAND” 
BY 
WILFRED T. GRENFELL 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS 


Doctor Wilfred T. Grenfell is the young Eng- 
lishman and Oxford man who, for the love of 
God, practices medicine on the sparsely settled 
coasts of Newfoundland and Labrador. For 
thirteen years he has given the folk of some two 
thousand miles of desperately evil coast prac- 
tically the only medical attendance they have 
had; and for that same period he has given 
them certainly the only sympathetic encourage- 
ment — the only hope — the whole people has 
ever known. In summer, his professional 
round is made in a little steamer, with which 
be reaches every harbor of the northern pen- 
insula of Newfoundland, of the west shore of 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and of the coast of 
Labrador, even past Cape Chidley into Hudson 
Strait; in winter, he gets about by dog-team 
and komatik, often making more than two 
thousand miles in a winter season —a call 
of 150 miles, in the worst of winter weather, 
the way lying through a bleak wilderness, is a 
commonplace experience. 

Dr. Grenfell is a robust, jolly fellow, thor- 
oughly interested in life. He loves the adven- 
turous side of his career; he makes light of the 
deprivation and hardship and danger of it ; he 
is not by any means of the sentimental, weak- 
kneed missionary type. He 1s indefatigable, 
devoted, kind; and he is in the best and 
most efficient way heroic. He does not know 
that he is herotc; he hasn't time to pause and 
reflect upon the dramatic quality of the situ- 
ations into which his work frequently leads 
him (and, by the way, Dr. Grenfell is not 


HE “Lend-a-hand” is my 
komatik or dog-sleigh. We 
\ cut it ourselves from a 
stout old spruce — just 
where the stem joins the 
roots — so that the curved 

26 > up “horns” of the run- 
ners should carry the grain right on round 
the ‘bend’, It is shod with enamel, sawn 





the hero of a certain work of fiction, dealing 
with life on the Labrador coast; this must be 
said because, unhappily, he has been mts- 
taken for the original of a purely fictitious 
character.) 

Within thirteen years he has established 
three hospitals on those barren coasts, and 
has initiated various enterprises by which the 
people may be helped to help themselves. He 
is not only a physician: he 1s more a physi- 
cian than a preacher, to be sure, but he is as 
much an industrial organizer as G physician; 
The writer visited bis hospitals, and sailed with 
him for a brief space; and the work of this mis- 
sion 1s not only needed beyond belief, but it is 
being done by a thoroughly capable man, act- 
uated by the finest motives of which the human 
heart 1s capable. The man and the mission 
are worthy of sympathetic interest — worthy 
of hearty support of every sort. Support is 
needed, as a matter of course: money is needed, 
that the good work may be continued, and ex- 
tended to the remoter parts. The writer knows 
beyond all question that every dollar — every 
penny, even — contributed to this work will 
not only be carefully administered, but will, 
without fail and almost immediately, reach a 
sore spot. Only God and Grenfell really know 
what blessing half a dollar will work on that 
wretched coast! By the courtesy of the editors 
of this magazine, the writer is permitted to say 
that contributions may be sent to Messrs. 
Brown Bros. & Co., Wall Street, New York. 
—NorMAN DUNCAN 


from the jaw-bone of an old sulphur- 
bottom whale which was killed off our 
harbor and towed in to be flensed of its 
blubber. Not a nail is used to hold it to- 
gether. Every piece is lashed to the next 
with stout thongs from the hide of an old 
harp-seal which one day pushed its in- 
quisitive head out of a “lake” in the Arctic 
ice a little too near the end of our rifle 
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The comfort and hope of a whole people 


as we lay hidden behind a shelter of ice 
blocks. 

Many a mile by night and by day this 
stout old friend has carried me. And many 
a hard knock it has endured, when, in glis- 
sading down icy hillsides, it has got beyond 
all control and ended by burying itself in the 
snow-drifts below, or by being brought up 
“all standing” on the hummocky sea-ice ; 
or, again, when missing the trail by night, we 
have launched ourselves into the air over 
some miniature precipice, and so have even 
jumped over our own dogs, much to their 
surprise and ours. Thus one day I had 
been summoned to a sick man some four- 
teen miles to the north, and was unable to 
finish my work till night had set in. We had 
sick folk round our little hospital, whom | 
did not dare to leave ; so, dark though it was, 
we started to return. My driver took a 
second komatik and team of dogs, that we 
might be able to make better progress. The 
snow was blowing in our faces so that we 
could see nothing, and for some time we both 


lay prone on the komatiks without speaking, 
letting our dogs find the way themselves. 
Unfortunately, on the high barrens the trail 
is marked by poles let into the ground every 
two or three hundred yards, and so accur- 
ately did the dogs travel that several times 
the team divided and the dogs passed on 
different sides of the post. This involved a 
long delay and struggle in the dark to haul 
them back and get them all around on one 
side. So we took to trying to guide them. 
It resulted in our missing the way. At last, 
as we flew along over a sharp decline, I heard 
a shout from the leading komatik, and the 
next instant I was hurled into space, dogs 
and all. We dug ourselves out from the 
snow-drift below, and found we were able to 
finish our journey in spite of a few rubs and 
knocks. If you only observe the rule “hold 
tight” it is very unlikely that you will be 
hurt. We were taking a tenderfoot out 
for his first drive behind dogs one fall. The 
ice of a large lake being thin, the tail of the 
komatik suddenly broke through and our 
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friend, who held loosely, was shot neatly 
through the hole. When the straining 
dogs were at last brought to a standstill 
he looked like a speck behind us. We man- 
aged, however, to get him out safely, and 
then having wrung out his wet garments, 
each of the other two lent him some of his 
own dry clothing, as is our custom. And so 
we went merrily on again. But to prevent 
recurrence, our friend insisted on sitting in 
front. Alas, our next leap was over a steep 
snowbank, with a drop of ten feet. This 
time he shot off head first, and when we 
looked back all that could be seen were his 
feet out of the snow. So we say, “grip 
tight,” and the “Lend-a-hand”’ will prove 
a good friend. 

Now, being a doctor’s komatik, the “ Lend- 
a-hand”’ is kept busy often by night and by 
day, and it is everyone’s duty along the road 
to lend ita hand, as it passes along. Thus, late 
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Little * Johnnie” in bis splints after bis broken 


thigh had been set 


OF THE’ ‘‘LEND-A-HAND”’ 

one afternoon in spring a panting dog-team 
drew up at the hospital door. The driver, 
jumping off, stood guard with his long whip 
over his team to ward off a general assault 
from some twenty of our own express dogs 
which had been sunning themselves on the 
snow around the house. He shouted out as 
| opened the door, “our priest is dying, sir, 
can you come back at once to see if anything 
can be done?” “I'll be ready to leave at 
daylight, Pat,” said I, “but will have to 
make some arrangements before | leave.” 
For it meant a full sixty-mile drive. “ Right 
you are, sir, I'll wait,” and away he galloped, 
with our driver on behind, going first to 
our great scaffold, from which we dispense 
hospitality in the form of whale meat to our 
canine visitors. Hardly, however, had he 
disappeared over the bank than we heard the 
familiar shouting of “Ouk ” or “Ra,” as a 
second driver swung his team along the 
crooked track through the ice hummocks on 
the harbor, warning us of the approach 
of another messenger. “Ah! Ah! Ah! 
Down, will your” Crack! Crack!! 
Crack!!! of the great whip, and while I still 
stood there, another large team were bunch- 
ing themselves up in front of their komatik, 
face out to the enemy, who were now fair- 
ly incensed at a second invasion of their 
domain. 

“My Johnnie’s broken his thigh, doctor 

-can you come right over and see him?” 
panted as anxious a young father as ever 
urged a dog-team over the snow. “Run 
down and tell Paddy Webb to cut me off 
half way down Red Indian pond at eight to- 
morrow morning — and to be sure to leave a 
notched stick at the narrows if he passes on. 
He is waiting to take me to Conche at day- 
light, and do you take this medicine and spare 
gear home with you. I'll follow as soon as | 
can get away.” 

“Boots and saddles” was at once sounded 
for my driver's behest, so that by the time a 
hasty supper was snatched the dogs were all 
hitched up and mad to be off, and in their 
excitement were yelping and fighting and 
tearing at their traces. Indeed, had not 
“Lend-a-hand”’ been fast to a good, stout 
post, it is few enough dogs that would have 
been available to carry the doctor to French 
harbor that night. 

It was almost pitch dark when at last we 
reached the top of the cliff, overlooking an 
arm of the sea which we were bound to cross. 
Many an exciting ride | have had, but that 
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night was “beyond all’, as the people say. 
For the only light to be seen was the blaze of 
sparks as every now and again the steel- 
chain “drags” scored the top of some still 
uncovered rock point, and enhanced the 
sensation of the bottom having fallen out of 
the earth by the smell of sulphur thus gen- 
erated. Indeed, | was wondering whether 
Johnnie’s would be the only leg to need 
setting, when sh-sh-bump ! The usual snow- 
drift at the bottom checked our pace and 
sent us skidding gently out on the sea- 
ice. The dogs, dexterously slipped from 
their trace lines as we topped the crest, 
were only a second after us and were danc- 
ing around us and over us in their exuber- 
ance of excitement ; their eyes, flashing in the 
darkness, suggesting that we had really ar- 
rived at the place of demons. The injured 
boy’s father piloted us to the little hut, 
small, bare-boarded, and poverty-stricken, a 
humble stove forming almost the only piece 
of furniture. It was a depressing sight on so 
bitter a night, for the little boy of six lay on 
his back on a rude bench in the middle, with 
his leg, which was most obviously broken 
above the knee, lying anyhow across the 
other. His large inquisitive eyes watched 
every movement as | entered with an assist- 
ant, whom | brought that | might leave him 
in charge of the case when | went on next 
morning. The child seemed dazed by the 
frost on our fur coats, which caused us to re- 
semble great shaggy bears. To clear the 
floor, get a piece of board, clear the ice off it, 
plane it and fit it for a box-splint, took us 
over two hours. It was an hour after mid- 
night when, at length, we got it ready. Little 
Johnnie on his bench kept dropping off to 
sleep all this while, only to wake in a few 
minutes with a start and cry of pain. For 
on dozing off a sudden cramp would seize the 
broken leg, and move it, causing a rack of 
pain. The father did his best to hold the 
little fellow still in his strong arms, and 
soothe his sudden fears each time he started 
out of sleep. But while we were stitching at 
the padding, | was longing for the deft fingers 
of the nurses whom so often in the night 
watches we have seen patiently but swiftly 
doing just this very work, preferring it to 
reading the latest novel. Chloroform — 
that gift of God — made the rest of the work 
painless, and the tired child passed right on 
into a natural sleep. 

“Day is dawning, doctor, and the kettle’s 
boiled,’’ woke me after my sailor’s “watch”, 


kept outstretched on the floor. Johnny, as 
merry as a cricket, securely fixed in his 
splints, was patting my little retriever’s 
head. The sun was just rising red over the 
ice, tipping the hummocks with blood-red 
patches, as we scampered out through the 

















The man who gave up his bed to Dr. Grenfell 


harbor mouth, and swept past the cliffs 
towering above us, at full-stretch gallop. 
There was no mark on the great pond as 
we passed the narrows, so we spiked a note 
there for Paddy, and held for a piece of tall 
woods, where we boiled the kettle to greet his 
arrival. On the way we passed His Majes- 
ty’s mail train, the courier of which, spying 
us from a distance, ran his small team of 
dogs hastily into a side track, capsizing the 
mail into athicket. For it is not well to get in 
the way of a large team in the high spirits of 
early morning. A letter he held aloft 
proved to be a call from a man needing im- 
mediate relief, seventy miles away, at right 
angles from our course. Alas, it had to be 
“filed for future reference’’. A mile or two 
further on we met a fresh team awaiting us. 
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Tom Hope was anxious to speed our pace by 
taking half our luggage to the ridge of the 
white hills, and a few miles further Jim Mc- 
Carthy’s black dogs joined the procession. As 
Jim had only myself to carry and as his dogs 
were fresh, we soon distanced all the rest. It 
snowed heavily all day and, the weather 
being very cold, the soft, deep snow greatly 
impeded our progress. 

Passing a rocky headland, a solitary figure 
stood out in the trail in the storm, evidently 
determined to cut us off. “Will you call at 
the ‘tilt’ in the woods above Waterman’s 
Harbor as you pass, doctor? You've 
heard poor Bill was shot by his brother, 
when they were out gunning after ducks last 
week. There’s no one now to look after the 
kids — and the boy’s real sick.”” A slight 
detour brought us to a couple of tiny “log- 
tilts” in the very heart of the woods. En- 
tering we saw by the light of the smallest of 
paraffin lamps only a heap of rags on the un- 
boarded floor. The desolate room was al- 
most bear of everything else. Opposite a 
rickety table were two half-naked little girls, 
eyeing the last stale remnants of a four- 
pound loaf. “Mrs. Carney gave it ‘em 
yesterday — there ain't nothing else in the 
home,” said the woman from the next 
“tilt,’’ which was almost in a similar state. 

“No “Not a sup.” “No 
tear” “Tea!” was all she vouchsafed to 
reply. A tiny voice from the rags quavered, 
“| would like some tea, doctor,” and | saw 
the fair and curly hair of a blue-eyed boy. 
Poor little chap. As he moved the rags and 
exposed his stark naked body, a lump rose 
involuntarily in one’s throat. Poor child. 
He was too far gone to be moved. And here 
were we, a company of rough men, racing to 
the dying priest in the south, with absolutely 
no help to offer. If I could have given a 
lethal draught it would have saved weeks of 
inevitable suffering. Thank God we were 
able to leave a few palliatives before we 
passed out again on into the night. At any 
rate there was no fear of “ pauperizing”’ this 
time. 

But it was too late now to reach our goal 
that night. ‘We must put up at the first 
house, Rube — never mind where it 
The house, reached at last, proved all in 
darkness. A few pistol-shot cracks of the 
long whip, however, and a light is seen 
moving inside. 

“Who ite” 


“Travelers want a 


molasses ?”’ 


IS. 


is the house. 


The door is 


from inside 
bed. = 
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opened by a half-asleep, half-dressed settler, 
and | am almost blown in through the crack 
with a blast of the storm — which also 
leaves us in the dark again. “A bad night, 
friend, where are you bound?” “Going 
down to see the priest and got caught in the 
storm.” ‘Well, if it isn’t the doctor! Sure 
the old woman’ll get some fire in, while | go 
out and get Rube some food for the dogs.”’ 
As soon as supper was over — they would” 
stew an eider duck for us — and when the hut 
was filled with the steam of our drying 
clothes and harnesses, our host appeared 
with the announcement: “ You can turn in 
when you like, doctor, the bed’s all ready.” 
And, sure enough, while we had been feast- 
ing, the good couple had hauled the bedding 
on which they had been sleeping when we 
came, up to the loft; and had laid their 
“other pair’ of blankets in the room for us. 
As I dozed off | could see Rube on the naked 
settle, smoking meditatively till he fell 
asleep, leaving his soaking lower limbs to dry 
in front of the blazing logs as best they 
could. We were like rats in a trap in the 
morning, till our host got out of the loft 
window, and dug a hatchway through the 
drifted snow down to the doorway. The men 
were then no little time collecting the dogs 
from their warm snow-burrows, and digging 
out one defaulter who had crept in under the 
house and got imprisoned there. So that 
we had hardly commenced to flounder along 
our way, when the sound of many voices 
greeted us, and we heard an old friend sing 
out — “Here they are, boys. Now we'll 
soon have him there.” It proved to be a 
party of twenty-two men on snow-shoes, 
who had come twenty-five miles to meet us 
“just to go ahead o’ the dogs, and beat down 
a path for you, doctor.”’ They had brought 
with them a long rope, so that as we climbed 
the steeper ascents, and sank shoulder-deep 
in the powdery snow, the willing, cheery 
crowd soon hauled us out again. It is no 
trouble in such weather for walkers on snow- 
shoes to keep ahead of dogs, and so they were 
able to have a kettle boiled and ready at the 
side of the trail at easy stages. With the 
glorious sun pouring down and reflected back 
again from the dazzling snow, one was tan- 
ned as thoroughly as one would be in a week 
at such a sun-bath is a_ stimulant 
second to none — while “pork buns”’, sent 
on by friends along the trail, when roasted on 
a spit over the log embers and flavored 
with a twenty-below-zero appetite, were as 
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LEAVES FROM THE LOG 


grateful and comforting as ever the heart 
could crave for. When, at length, | sat wait- 
ing to be shown up into the priest’s sick room, 
a woman came in with a large trayful of tea- 
things and refreshments. She looked amus- 
edly at me for a moment, and then said : 
“You don’t recognize me, doctor ?”’ 

Luckily I was in time to catch her eyes and 
to notice the queer-shaped pupils. “Oh, 
yes, | do, Annie. Why, you have done 
splendidly.” Only six months before | had 
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Our next port of call was our lumber mill, 
erected two years before to provide remun- 
erative work in winter for the hungry famil- 
ies around us. Quite a large number had 
moved in there before winter set in. 

The journey meant either forty miles 
round by the coast line, or about eighteen 
miles across country. As we were able to 
secure a pilot team belonging to two trap- 
pers, whose fur path reached at least half 
way over in the right direction, we decided 
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Two boys bringing their mother sixty miles over the snow to have her leg amputated 


left her in the care of my fellow worker, Dr. 
Simpson, at our little Northern hospital. She 
was then totally blind. A double operation 
for cataract — three weeks rest — and now 
well she could carry in the tea-things. 

It was evident that the poor priest was 
fast sinking when I reached his bedside. But 
there was a grateful gleam in his eyes as he 
took my hand, and I| knew I was receiving 
the good man’s blessing. Our presence there 
for four days was a-great comfort to him in 
that lonely land. Death seems to leave a 
larger gap in his wake when he visits us 
down here, and humanity seems to cling 
closer together than in the crowded centers 
of civilization. 





to seize the opportunity of “blazing’’ across 
the neck a trail which we might get cleared 
for a road next fall. This would enable us 
in case of accidents at the mill, to send help 
over much quicker from the hospital. With 
our large dog-train, however, this proved 
one of the most difficult journeys | have ever 
undertaken. As soon as we had left the 
regular fur path we became engulfed in 
dense, green woods, with twelve feet of cav- 
ernous, unreliable snow between the endless 
sea of tree-trunks. Our pocket-compass 
proved useless, as we never could go straight 
ahead, and climbing the tops to spy out for 
“leads” or marshes was almost equally fu- 
tile. Before suncown we had to decide to 
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camp — and at once we built a long lean-to 
to break the biting wind howling between the 
tall tree-trunks that had little or no under- 
growth left between them. All night the 
men kept a great fire blazing, eighteen feet in 
length and some four or five feet high. But 
for all that my own bed was none too warm, 
though | laid my sleeping-bag down in a 
neat grave carved in the snow with my ax, 
and though friend “Lend-a-hand”’ was 
tilted up to weather of it, covered with a 
neat thatch of spruce tops. 

So devious a path did we wander that it 
was dark next night before we came out on 
an expansion of the river, used for driving 
logs down to the mill, and so tired out were 
our dogs that we had to unharness and cache 
our komatik here. The poor beasts had not 
had food for two days. The river cataract 
below forced us to again take to the woods 
for the last mile. These were full of the tangled 
trunks of tall wind-falls, and more soft 
snow having fallen, we had a difficult task 
before us anyhow. But, as it was pitch dark, 
we literally had to cover that mile on our 
knees and stomachs. A couple of days of 
luxuriating in the snug little lumber camp in 








Lend-a-hand”’ departing on an errand oj mercy 


the midst of all our people was thoroughly 
welcome, and we were half sorry when, at 
length, we had cleared off the arrears of 
surgery and medicine, which always accumu- 
late where there is no possible skilled assist- 
ance obtainable. 

It was necessary on our return journey 
to call on an isolated family living at the 
bottom of a rocky creek. For, two years 
before, we had cut off the leg of the eldest lad, 
and now, at last, we saw our way to pay fora 
good artificial leg for him. Here is his urgent 
appeal that we should bring him the limb: 


Docker plase | whant to see you. Docker Sir 
have you got a leg, if you have will you plase send 
him down. Praps he may fet and you would 
oblige. 


As he stood by the komatik, with the sketch- 
plan of the new leg in his hand, for we could 
only get the leg itself by sending correct 
measurements to New York, he suggested a 
new reading for the title of our old friend, 
the komatik, and we thought of dubbing it 
the “Give-a-leg.”’ 

Owing to many causes our friends here had 
fallen on bad times, a fact known at the place 
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we had left in the morning. Now, we had 
accepted a pilot team to break a road for us 
and make pace for our dogs, for dogs know if 
another team is ahead and will strain every 
fiber to overtake them. But it was not till 
some days later we found out that our pilots, 
poor as they were themselves, had hur- 
ried on ahead not only with a fresh seal car- 
cass for our dogs, but also witha small 
consignment of sugar and butter to hide the 
poverty of these their neighbors. Molasses 
is the ‘““sweetening”’ of all the poorer folk, 
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The lengthening spring days and the good 
traveling on the now hard-packed snow of 
late March, with a promising day-dawn, 
made us so full of confidence in ourselves that 
we dismissed our pilot team as soon as we 
had threaded the first dense green “rudge”’ 
onto the height of land. But unreliable are 
human calculations. The bright sun kept 
melting the heavy snow which was left cling- 
ing to the tree-trunks after the last storm, 
and made it drip down in tiny rivulets. 
These froze in long icicles, forming a most 
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The dogs pulling the 


though they all try and “reach to a pound of 
sugar” for visitors. Butteris, however, only 
too often beyond them altogether, and so, too 
often, alas, is any kind of “grease’’, a fact 
contributing largely to the tubercular 
troubles among the children, in whom “dry 
flour” does not properly sustain vitality. 
The following note, brought in during the 
night, made us stir early next morning : 
Docker 

Dear honrabel Sir has | am sending this to let 
you know how it is. Come has quick has possible. 
There is two men sick trowing from the stomach 
and a heavy pain in the bowels. And my woman 
that I was to you about in some time past she has 


had the pain and dont get better in any way. If 
you can come in haste please. 


‘“‘ Lend-a-hand”’ across a large frozen arm of the sea 


gorgeous crystal setting to every leaf and 
twig (called by us “a silver thaw”’, or “ glit- 
ter’’) but, alas, hiding completely all the 
blazings of the trail — soon, therefore, we 
were once more hopelessly out of our track. 

“It's only a matter of five or six miles 
more, Rube — I! and Scotty (my assistant) 
will walk out — you follow back with the 
dogs, and come over with the pilot to- 
morrow.” “Right, sir,’’ and we soon saw 
the last of our driver as he sat smoking on the 
back of the komatik, the dogs jogging back 
along their old tracks. 

With some medicines and a little food 
in our “nonny” bags, and some mail mat- 
ter left by the last steamer cut off here in 
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December by the floe ice, Scotty and | 
climbed the nearest hill-top and took our 
departure by compass. 

Hour after hour slipped by, and still we 
found no marks on the snow except scattered 
fox or lynx tracks. Just before sundown, 
however, we struck snow-shoe tracks. Rac- 
ing along in haste to get out before dark, we 
at last found ourselves facing the sea at the 
foot of those beetling cliffs. Alas, we had 
followed the footsteps of some furrier on the 
round of his traps, and had at once to climb 
again where we had almost literally tumbled 
down — though there was only a mile of 
broken “‘slob-ice’’ on the bay between us and 
the lights of our destination. It was dark 
now. But by lighting a wax match occa- 
sionally, and by feeling the uneven marks 
on the snow at other times, we succeeded in 
getting along for another two hours. 

The snow in our clothing, caught in our 
tumbles, being melted by the heat from 
the violent exercise, had completely saturat- 
ed us so that we found it impossible to rest, 
owing to the bitter cold, while the “ glitter” 
on the trees, and the lack of an ax made a 
fire out of the question. 

We were doomed to wander till daylight. 
When suddenly we heard a distant shout. 
Answering and reanswering, we soon found 
the source of it. There were two young fel- 
lows who had been walking all day like our- 
selves, but had had no food. The younger 
had suddenly given out, and now, faint and 
exhausted, was lying stretched out on the 
snow. He knew the way to a hut, however, 
if he only had strength to get there. Amongst 
my mail matter in the “nonny” bag was a 
parcel. This was a small Christmas cake, 
posted as a random shot by some little girl 
friends in St. Johns. It was all we had to 
offer, but, like the wild honey to Jonathan, 
it brought light to the failing lad’s eyes. So 
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we got our weary pilot on his legs, and sup- 
porting him by turns we soon were on the 
march again. Lowering ourselves, this time 
with hands and feet, down those precipitous 
cliff-faces, we came on a tiny hut nestling 
close over the sea. So limited was the floor 
space, that only when the wife and children 
remained on the bed was there any room for 
four bulky wayfarers. Raw (so-called) tea 
and boiling water with dry loaf were luxuries 
then, for they were all the supplies available, 
and, for my part, curled upon a wood settle 
by the stove, | was soon lost in steam and 
sleep. Alas, my bed was the roof of the 
winter-house of our host’s poultry, and a 
wretched rooster was announcing the ap- 
proach of day within six inches of my ear 
almost before I had dozed off. Groping 
through the bars I succeeded in grabbing it 
by the neck, in which position | instantly fell 
off to sleep again, a drama that repeated it- 
self at intervals all night. For I could 
scarcely requite our kindly host by destroy- 
ing his property, and the irrepressible bird 
no sooner escaped from my relaxed fingers 
than he proceeded at once to scream out that 
it was day-dawn. Though we had to break- 
fast in the morning by finishing the good 
man’s entire stock of molasses and baked 
bread, he not only refused to take any 
return, but insisted on at once piloting us to 
our next stopping place. 

It is among such people we are trying to 
“Lend-a-hand,”’ and it is the unanimous 
opinion of all my colleagues that we find, if 
not dollars and cents, yet other things that 
make a doctor’s life worth living on this coast. 
Among these kindly, brave, hospitable toil- 
ers of the deep it is often a selfish satisfaction 
to know that without question one is at least 
the best doctor. For we can be always con- 


fident there are not a dozen better ones round 
the nearest corner. 
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I HAVE always 

had a stirring 
ambition to be 
rich. As far 
back as | can re- 
member this am- 
bition has picked 
out dulcet tones 
upon my heart- 
strings. During 
that indefinite 
period of grow- 
ing pains, when 
a boy is de- 
nounced as a 
“small boy” and considered a blot on the 
escutcheon by the family, and an outlaw 
with a price on his head by the neighbor- 
hood, | was comforted by the knowledge 
that | should be rich. | use the word 
“knowledge” because my conviction of my 
opulent destiny was as absolute as the faith 
of an apostle. I would “make slathers of 
money when | grew up, you bet.”’ 

Once | told a small boy all about my com- 
ing wealth and its vastness. I was a small 
boy myself. I did not garb this disclosure of 
my future glory in modest words and meek 
demeanor. It was an emblazoned announce- 
ment delivered with lofty, swaggering con- 
descension, and tinged with contempt and 
pity for the other’s ignorance and poor es- 
tate. Meanwhile, my audience, with the 
care of a connoisseur, leisurely sought stones 
and flung them at a robin fluttering about in 
an apple-tree over in a yard. Evidently he 
was embarrassed. | felt sorry for him, so, 
assuming the air of my big brother when he 
stooped to patronize me, I told him I’d never 
see him or his family suffer when he got out 
of a job and, “mebby,”’ would give him 





steady work myself, if he could do what | 
wanted him to, and would leave liquor alone. 
He said, auh g’wan, he could lick me, and, 
later, we got up from the cinder sidewalk and 
went in opposite directions. He got up first. 
Like Washington, | was born on Friday and 
was doomed to wring victory from defeat. 

I walked slowly homeward, gloating like 
a cannibal over the vengeance | should 
shower upon the scoffing, incredulous head of 
that little monster of ingratitude. |! would 
buy the mortgage on his farm, that’s what, 
and then, when he begged for time, I’d turn 
him out of his house, he and his weeping, 
moaning wife and wailing children, out into 
the cold and cruel snow. | would look them 
over with scorn as they huddled together, 
shivering in the bleak, wintry wind, and then, 
with a hoarse laugh, order my coachman to 
driveon. Then he would wish he hadn’t 
licked me for offering him a job. 

It all made me think of Noah when he was 
building the Ark; and this comforted me. 
By the time | arrived home, victory had been 
wrung from defeat. Virtue is its own re- 
ward. 

According to the wise men of the earth | 
was one of the happiest boys of my time, for 
they say that anticipation surpasses realiza- 
tion; and | anticipated and dreamed day- 
dreams of an Elysian career, wherein the 
riches of the world surged about the doors of 
my strong vaults and clamored for admis- 
sion, and the forces of man and nature and 
Providence bowed down and served me with 
abject devotion. Ah, in retrospection, how 
happy I was in the dreams of those days! for, 
like herons that fly away into the east and 
are lost in the sunrise mists of the marshes, 
the trials and troubles and sorrows of boy- 
hood wing away and disappear from memory. 
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Ah, to be a boy, to leap upon the downy 
back of imagination and soar away to 
the land of desired future, to view its gor- 
geous panorama as material and true, to rest 
in sweet ignorance of sages and their brutal 
wisdom! This is Paradise. But, while in 
the midst of a magnificent wilderness of 
palatial apartments, and in the act of cas- 
ually handing your beautiful and enchanting 
wife ten thousand dollars to buy pins with, 
you are suddenly ordered out into the front 
yard to dig up the dandelions, you find your- 
self equipped, even if only a boy, to upset a 
wagon-load of wise men. Every day has its 
heron. 

It wasn’t long until the frequent recur- 
rence of such shocks rendered my ambition 





“he got up first” 


impatient and fretful. I worried, and the 
energies and enginery of my brain were fired 
and started into constant activity, manufac- 
turing plans for “‘getting rich quick.” 

| suffered throughout the days of those 
years. lI longedtobeaman. I had an aunt 
that did the same thing, and she had my 
deepest but secret sympathy. She suffered, 
too. And nowadays, when | see or hear of 
other women suffering out loud from the same 
cause in club meetings or rights conventions, 
I do not cry them down, for | know that this 
suffering is the greatest relief they can get. 

My dad kept a stove and hardware store, 
and what he didn’t know about making 
money you could cover with a big cent. Fi- 
nally I concluded that he might be able to 
give me some hints about operating my plan 
factory. I hadn’t been able to turn out a 
sound article yet. Apparently | was handi- 
capped somewhere. At times I also felt 
rather young to command the attention and 
confidence of capitalists. Furthermore, | 
was terribly hampered by an absence of 
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funds, and seemed to lack executive ability. 
I had nineteen cents. In later years | found 
out that anyone with only nineteen cents 
lacks executive ability. 

Early one Saturday morning in May | 
went over to the stove store to help myself to 
fish-hooks and, finding my dad all alone, 
comfortably smoking his pipe by a rear win- 
dow, | was seized by a bold spirit and intro- 
duced the subject in a lucid, diplomatic 
manner. 

“Say, pa, I’ve been a-thinkin’ and I want 
t’ make some money — ye-es, sir — an’ I’m 
goin’ to, you bet!” 

“So you want to make some money, eh, 
do you?” 

“You bet!” 

“Well, you c’n make some money, and 
make it this morning. | reckon you c’n do 
a good job after a little practice. I was 
thinkin’ this week that I’d give you a chance 
every Saturday. See them two ranges 
yonder — well, they need blackin’ up. It 
wouldn't hurt a good many th’ others to 
have a little elbow grease, neither” — his 
eyes, in cold criticism, traveled up and down 
three long, parallel rows of stoves and ranges 
— “|’ll get th’ blacking and you can begin 
right off. 1’ll get th’ metal polish, and when 
you finish a-blackin’ you want to polish up all 
th’ nickel trimmin’s. If ye work good and 
hard, at noon I’ll give ye fifteen cents.”’ 

Fifteen cents. If any other hardware 
merchant had offered me one thousand dol- 
lars for blacking and shining up his stoves 
and ranges, possibly | might have spent a 
day in fishing and in considering the matter. 

Fifteen cents. In my lifetime | had start- 
ed two or three deliberate insurrections in my 
dad’s republic, and they had been suppressed 
with startling promptness and vigor. The 
time was not ripe for another rebellion. It 
hurt my head to think about the last sup- 
pression, even. Fifteen cents. A water- 
melon just arrived from a four-story window 
feels as | did. 

“| — don’t know as — I can do very good 
work to-day, pa. Have a nasty, old head- 
ache — I! must be bilious. Do you think 
Dr. Allen or Dr. Fowler is the best for bil- 
iousness ?”’ 

“Well — huh — if you’ve got such a head- 
ache, you go over to your ma and have her 
put a mustard plaster on your head, and lay 
down.” 

“T thought about that, pa, but I guess 
what I need is outdoor exercise — gentle 
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exercise. | just thought I’d take a slow 
walk over here, and just talk about making 
money this mornin’, and then if | felt a little 
better I’d walk slow up the river, where the 
air is fresh and there ain’t no noise.” 

“What ye got in that old envelope ?” 

“F-fishhooks. ”’ 

“Young man, you black them stoves ! And 
I ain't goin’ to give ye no money, neither. 
You're too tarnal lazy !” 


At the age when a boy falls hopelessly in 
love with a neighbor’s wife, and hears his 
blind and doting mother refer to his com- 
panions as “‘some of the other little boys,”’ 
I read about a great cattle king and how he 
started with one old cow. If I could only 
amass riches within the next year or so, I had 
little doubt that my love would desert her 
husband, home, and babies, and fly with me 
to a far and balmy clime, to some spicy 
strand of the southern seas, or to the shores 
of the Adriatic and the dreamy Isles of 
Greece. I hadn’t yet mentioned this to her, 
however. She might talk about it in her 
sleep and betray all. 

“Cattle” was the key to this sweet en- 
trancing future. I owned three dollars. 
Billy, my closest companion, possessed three 
dollars and fifty cents. 1 would furnish the 
brains and plans of the enterprise, get it 
thoroughly started and then, ho, with my 
love for distant lands! He could run the 
business. 

One afternoon after school we went fish- 
ing, and | broached the scheme to him, leav- 
ing out the Isles of Greece. 

“But y’ can’t buy an old cow for six dol- 
lars and fifty cents,”’ objected Billy. “Ye’r 
crazy! Gee, that was a big bite — did y’ see 
it?” 

“Well, | guess mebby y’ can’t.”’ 

““Gee — there he goes again. Say, mebby 
we could buy a calf. Our butcher’d buy it 
off us. He buys calves. We might make 
two or three dollars.” 

“By gum, that’s just the stuff! We could 
buy an’ sell two or three hundred a day an’ 
make a hundred dollars a day apiece, any- 
way.” 

“Uhhuh, an’ say, our butterman’s got a 
calf ’cause | heard him tellin’ ma about it, 
an’ he’s goin’ to sell it.” 

I gave my two shiners and a sunfish to 
Billy, and went home to supper, happy and 
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ready to shoulder the ills and hardships of 
any who might apply. My bosom throbbed 
with philanthropy. [| watched my poor, big 
brother across the table, and my heart ached 
for him. He had decided on becoming a 
doctor. ‘Poor fellow,” | thought. “It'll 
be terrible to be nuthin’ but a doctor, and be 
hard up. But I’ll pension hin when he gets 
married, so he won't have t’ worry.” 

The next afternoon when school was over, 
Billy and | harnessed the old gray into the 
cart and jogged out to the butterman’s farm. 
The butterman himself came out of a barn 
door as we pulled up among the squawking, 
scattering chickens. He had a long, corru- 
gated, red neck that lost itself in a thicket of 
wandering gray whiskers. An old straw hat 





“Every day has its beron”’ 


with an enormous brim was prevented by his 
ears from blindfolding him. Had the wind 
blown this hat off, he might have resembled 
an old pumpwith two long handles. As it was, 
he looked like a palm-tree in the distance. 

“Howjuh do, Mr. Seaborn,”’ said Billy. 

“Hello, bub! Well, | swan, didn’t know 
ye at fust. How’s yer ma?” 

“Oh, she’s well. We want t’ buy a calf. 
Got any calf for sale ?”’ 

For a minute Mr. Seaborn chewed tobacco 
and collected his faculties. He was toothless. 
But, in his younger days, he undoubt- 
edly owned a mouthful of teeth as dig- 
nified and imposing as stalactites and stal- 
agmites ; for when he restored his face to its 
proportions in bygone years, it looked as ex- 
tensive as the nose of a camel. He would 
keep it that way just long enough to frighten 
us, and then begin the return trip. 1 trem- 
bled every time he did that. It looked as if 
he might injure himself. When he had every- 
thing tightly folded up and telescoped, it 
looked as if he bad injured himself. 
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“Ye’r after a calf, be ye,” said Mr. Sea- 
born. “Well, | don’t know what you boys 
want acalffer. Yes, | hev a young bull-calf 
| wuz calkerlatin’ to sell next week. Be you 
boys goin’ to pay for it, or is yer pas?” 

“We're goin’ t’ pay for it. We've got 
money here.” 

“Hev ye? How much money hev you 
boys got?” 

“Six dollars and fifty cents.’ 

“Ugh huh. Well, | ‘lowed to sell that calf 
comin’ week, and calkerlated | couldn’t take 


, 





“we bitched the horse and 
looked the calf over” 


less’n seven dollars. But if you boys ’Il pay 
for it now, an’ take it ’way in a day or so, I'll 
let ye hev it fer six-fifty at a bargain. Want 
to look him over? He’s a likely critter.”’ 

We hitched the horse and looked the calf 
over. Then we parted with our six dollars 
and fifty cents. I thought of the Isles of 
Greece, and while Billy talked family mat- 
ters with the farmer, | erected on the calf’s 
back a hanging garden as vast, and wonder- 
ful, and sublime as that of old Babylon. At 
last the time had come! My patient, silent 
years of agony were over! I was now suc- 
cessfully launched in an enterprise that 
would soon produce the revenue of millions. 
My heart was as light as a ten-cent balloon, 
and | unconsciously reached into my pockets 
to jingle my dollars. There were no dollars 
there. But, however, | had the calf and the 
hanging gardens. Still, you can’t jingle a 
calf and a hanging garden together, and | 
began to appreciate, for the first time, the 
value of ready money. Then the farmer 
absent-mindedly pulled those six dollars and 
fifty cents up to the top of his long, jean 
pocket, and let them dropone by one. Then 
| began to comprehend that it requires nerve 
to invest money. 


We arranged with Mr. Seaborn to drive 
out in a spring wagon the following afternoon 
and take our live stock away. We walked 
the old gray to town that we might have leis- 
ure and quiet wherein to lay plans of cam- 
paign, and we paved those three miles of dusty 
road with them. Dear me, how beautiful 
was the whole world that summer afternoon ! 
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My father loaned the cattle company a 
superannuated shop-wagon. It was very 
light in weight, having been built for the 
delivery of tin work. The shallow box was 
perched upon high, weak, wabbly springs, 
and to walk in it was more dangerous than 
turning handsprings in a rowboat. It was 


as sensitive to weight as a set of chemical © 


scales. 

As we journeyed at a dog-trot into the 
country, that wagon sounded like a steam 
riveter and threatened to unravel and string 
out at any moment. But it didn’t. 

We were in a hurry, for we wished to dis- 
pose of our calf and handle the profits ; so 
no time was wasted upon the weather or 
other social civilities when we jumped from 
our vehicle in Mr. Seaborn’s barnyard. We 
got a rope and went for our fortune’s germ. 

“Ye didn’t bring a crate, | see, to take the 
critter in,” observed the farmer. 

“Nop,” I replied, “I’m goin’ t’ stand be- 
side him an’ keep him from fallin’ out.” 

“Be ye!” said he. “Well, here he be. 
Sook bos, sook bos.” 

He led the way through the barn into the 
cow-yard in the rear, to knot a rope around 
the calf’s neck. It faced us with its tail 
curved outward and upward and stood with 
its legs forked, like a sawhorse. “‘Sook bos, 
sook bos,” cooed the farmer. He held out 
one hand and softly snapped his fingers as he 
slowly advanced. He made a sudden, vi- 
cious grab at an ear. The calf bucked and 
bounded into a far corner where it shook its 
head and walled its eyes at us. ‘Gol durn 
ye!” said the farmer, and he approached 
that corner. 

“Now, I’ve got ye,” he said, beginning a 
stealthy, humped-over walk, his feet far 
apart and his arms extended on each side. 
“You boys keep back,”’ he cautioned, “he’s 
skeerish.”” ‘‘Ba-ah,’’ warned the calf as it 
suddenly darted for the other end of the pen. 
“Gol durn ye,” gasped the farmer, and he 
whirled on one foot and flung out his arms 
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like a pair of sugar-tongs. He grabbed the 
beast just back of the ears. Calves don’t 
wear handles. It hollowed in its back and 
went through those tongs like a small dog 
through a rail fence. ‘‘Gol durn ye,’’ splut- 
tered the farmer, clutching the tail by the 
roots. ‘Head him off,’”’ he roared, as the 
tail began to travel out. Then the knot of 
hair at the end reached the tongs and he an- 
chored himself to the calf. 

“Now, I’ve got ye, ye condemned. brute,’ 
he muttered. He certainly did have it ; and 
| just had time to observe that a good deal 
depended upon how long the tail would have 
the calf, when the entire combination, calf, 
tail, sugar-tongs, and farmer, suddenly start- 
ed on the jump over a direct course to the 
barn door. There wasn’t a kink in the whole 
line until you reached the farmer. He was 
as full of kinks as a pass in the Alps. 

“Head him off, durn ye !”’ he yelled as they 
disappeared into the barn, like a train of cars 
around a curve. 

We followed them, and found the calf with 
heaving sides standing by our wagon, and 
the farmer with stern determination tying 
knots in the rope about its neck. 

“Gee,” exclaimed Billy, his eyes full of de- 
light and enthusiasm. “It’s great, ain’t it? 
I didn’t know y’ drove calves that way. 
Does it take long to train a calf t’ do that, Mr. 
Seaborn ?” 

Mr. Seaborn tied another knot. 

“Now, you boys let down th’ en’ gate, and 
then help me lift ’im in.”’ 

We let down the end gate. 

“Now, you boys each take a hin’ leg 
that’s it — Now — HEAVE !” 

We heaved and so did the calf. It began 
to swim vigorously, also. Mr. Seaborn was 
about to deposit his end in the wagon, when, 
unexpectedly, from a painful distance, we 
discovered him intricately engaged with ours, 
too. The calf, in opposition to Mr. Sea- 
born’s wishes, was frantically endeavoring to 
find footholds all over him. He talked loudly 
and rapidly in a forbidden tongue as he 
flopped the animal, tail over ears, into the 
wagon. 

It curled its legs up and rested, and we 
drove away. It had solved the problem of 
transportation for, in this position, it ran no 
risk of breaking its neck by falling out. | 
sat on the seat by Billy, and held the rope. 
We discussed deeply the question of how 
much we should ask for our live stock. 

“Tl tell yeh,” said Billy, after much 
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sapient conversation, “we're liable t’ ask the 
butcher too little. Then we'd kick ourselves 
later. We want t’ ask him what he'll give. 
He’ll be afraid some other butcher ’Il buy it 
an’ so he’ll give us top notch.” 

| had a big bite on my rope and looked 
back. The calf, with its tail elevated, was 
standing up, vibrating, and swaying, and 
staggering. “Whoa! The calf’s up,” | 
yelled. 

The old gray was halted, and we clam- 
bered over the seat. How that old wagon-bed 
did rock, and sink, and heave up, and trem- 
ble with every breath we drew! Our object 
was to aim that calf toward the horse.- It 
nearly rolled its eyes out of their sockets 
as we began coaxing its head around. It 
bucked in the rear, and protested in a loud, 
long-drawn bellow. The old horse, with a 
snort, jumped out of his doze, and the wagon 
gave a shriek and had convulsions. We did 
a large number of things all at once, but too 
rapidly to permit of the impression reaching 
the brain. 

Down the road went the old gray and the 
steam riveter and the calf. A hundred yards 
in the rear we raced in pursuit, howling 
“whoa!” at every jump. The road was 
thickly sprinkled with deep ruts and the 
horse didn’t miss one. Every moment | 
expected to see our live stock and my hang- 
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“*Now, I’ve got ye’ 


ing gardens fly into the air and cease to 
exist, but they rode that wagon-bed like 
bronco busters. 

A farmer repairing a fence stopped the 
horse. We thanked him and took possession. 

“Want to buy a calf ?” asked Billy. 

“Want to buy acalf? Well, I should say 
not!’’ returned the farmer. “I should say 
not! Wish | knew someone that wants to 
buy six. I’ve got six.”’ 

“Why don’t you sell ’em to th’ butchers,” 
I queried. 
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“Butchers!” ejaculated the farmer; and 
the way he said it gave my gardens an awful 
jar. “Butchers! Why, boy alive, I’ve 
lugged those calves to every butcher in two 
counties. Blest if there’s been a heifer calf 
born in this part of the state for six months. 
All bulls. Every butcher’s barn is full of 
calves. Every time a farmer drives to town 
he carries a parcel of calves along and brings 
‘em back. Ridin’ round the country is spoil- 
in’ em, too. Makes ’em high-toned calves. 
Darned if my oldest calf ain’t got so stuck up 
| have to haul him to pasture on a stone- 
boat. No wonder that calf of your’n could 





“We did a large number of things all at once’’ 


stay in that waggin! Bet he ain’t done 
nothin’ but ride ‘round the country for 
weeks. Butchers! Thunder, they’ve got 
so much veal on the hoof some of it’ll be beef 
‘fore they butcher ’em all. *Nough calves in 
this here county to feed New York for six 
months.” 

There was a fearful crash. It was my 
hanging gardens falling into the Isles of 
Greece. Billy emitted a long, tremulous 
sigh, and looked back at the calf. I had 
nothing to sigh with. 

“Well,” faltered Billy, “we got this calf at 
a big bargain, anyway. Wecan’t lose any- 
thing on him.” 
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“‘Whatju pay for him ?”’ the farmer asked. 

“Six dollars and fifty cents,” replied Billy, 
betraying in his voice some lack of confi- 
dence. 

“ Je-ru-sel-lum !” cried the farmer. “Six 
dollars and fifty cents!” He scratched his 
chin and contemplated the ground. 

“We ought to get out on that, all right,” 
said Billy, brightening up. The farmer 
was impressed with that smalk figure, evi- 
dently. 

“Why, darn it all, a butcher told me day 
fore yisterday the last calf he bought he paid 
three-fifty for and it was a month older’n 
yourn. Six dollars and fifty cents! Je-ru- 
sel-lum! Boys, he skinned ye. The only 
way to get your money out of that calf is 
to raise it to beef. Calves is a nuisance to. 
raise, anyway, and they don’t thrive in 
town nuther. This calf is too green to kill, 
too, and feed costs like all-get-out in town. 
I’ll tell ye what I’ll do, boys. Hate to see 
you get stuck too all-fired much. I'll tell you 
what I’ll do. 1’ll give ye three dollars for 
that calf, and I’m givin’ too much. But I'll 
give ye three dollars.”’ 

I never knew until this hour that one could 
receive such a cruel blow and live. Death 
took on a different aspect. The grave had 
lost its sting. I feared Billy was going to 
cry. This fear sprang from the hair-trigger 
condition of my own feelings. We stared 
first at the farmer, then back at the calf. 
We might have stared that way, in a state of 
semi-consciousness, till midnight, had not 
the farmer broken in. 

“Well, boys, is it a go?” 

“‘Ah-h-h, sell the darn old calf,”’ exclaimed 
Billy, sharp and sudden like a boiler explo- 
sion. The farmer handed me three silver 
dollars, and then lifted the calf out. 

“Give me my money,”’ Billy snapped. 

“Say, mister,” | cried to the farmer, who 
was leading the calf up the road, “got two 
halves for a % 

“What yer want two halves for?” Billy 
growled in interruption. 

‘“‘So’s | can divide th’ money, course.” 

“Divide nuthin’! That money’s mine, 
so’tis. I’m out fifty cents then.” 

“Well, you’ ve got a gall, you have. It’s all 
your fault, anyhow. If y’ hadn’t taken us 
out t’ that blamed old skinflint butterman of 
yourn we wouldn’t uv got stuck. Nice but- 
ter you folks must eat !” 

“Yer a liar,” yelled Billy. “If it hadn’t 
been f’ you, wouldn’t uv put my money in 
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that old fool calf. 

Ah, rats!” 
“Who's a liar?” I yelled back, thrusting 

my face close to his and crooking back an 


Hundred dollars a day ! 


arm with a fist at the end of it. “Who's a 
liar?” 
“You are!” vociferated Billy. Then he 


stretched out his neck and bent back an 
arm. 

“I’m a what? You just call me that 
again an’ I’ll knock yer head off !”’ 

“Auh, g’wan, y’ make me tired ! G’up, y’ 
old crow-bait — ’f I couldn’t own a better 
horse ’n this I’d go soak my head ! — A hun- 
dred dollars aday! Auh, rats !”’ 

Billy and | loved each other ; but a plain, 
blunt readjustment of our business rela- 
tions was necessary and we thus, with force, 
directness and logic, secured it. 

“Here, drive yer old plug,” and he tossed 
the reins toward me. Then, with an air of 
great unconcern and excessive complacency, 
he shoved his hands deep down in his 
trousers pockets and began to whistle in a 
strenuous, uncertain key. It was an original 
composition, improvised upon the spot. | 
whistled too. We whistled into town. Then 
came reaction, and we silently proceeded up 
Main Street at a funeral pace. Ahead of us, 
the smoldering sunset allegorized, in mourn- 
ful measures, our dying hopes and ending 
futures. 

“Whoa!” said Billy.“ Here’s our butcher’s. 
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Let’s see what calves is worth now.” We 
hitched and went in. 

“Want to buy a calf ?”’ piped Billy. 

“How old ?” asked the butcher, scraping a 
block. 

“*Bout two months,”’ replied Billy. 

“Yes, I’ll take 2 calf and giad to get it,” 
and he straightened up and wiped his cleaver. 

Billy looked like a young lad going into a 
rapid decline. | felt like one. 

“What’ll y’ pay,” asked Billy, in a very 
weak voice, as soon as the butcher’s state- 
ment had, at last, all trickled into his com- 
prehension. 

“Oh, can’t say, o’ course, till 1 see the calf. 
Oh, somewheres from seven to eight dollars, 
if it’s a good, meaty animal, likely. Got a 
calf for sale?” 

Billy swallowed hard and repeatedly while 
he glared at the block. 

“Then — then — you butchers hain’t got 
all the calves you want,” I whispered, as | 
continued to swallow the same kind of a 
thing Billy did. 


“Cert’nly not. Calves is scarce. Got a 
calf to sell ?”’ 
“We did once,” said Billy, without 


removing his gaze from the block. Deep ex- 
periences, however brief, produce an impres- 
sion analogous to the passage of long time. 
“I’m goin’ home,” he cried, shaking his 
fist in my face, “‘and the next time I ketch 
that blamed old farmer out I'll kill him.” 


‘‘HERE’S THE END OF DREAMLAND” 


BY 


HORATIO WINSLOW 


ERE’S the end of Dreamland, here’s the Road of Day, 


Kiss me of your kindness and let me go my-way ! 


All the hours we squandered, all the miles we went, 


They were the gold of Dreamland and all the gold is spent. 


Hard and hard, O Heart of Me, overhard it seems :— 


Lord! the pleasant palaces 


in the Land of Dreams! 
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OW you take it in one 
of these factory towns — 
there'll be a heap of curi- 
ous customers drift in. A 
feller with capital, like the 
boss, finds a place, here in 

= the back country, where 

there is a river running fast enough to twist a 

turbine, and he’ll build a mill and put up a 

dam like that yonder, and there’ll be ten flat- 

cars of machinery, and then, for every native 
that has failed at farming or lumbering and 
comes in to run a racing machine, there'll be 
twenty lasters for the bottoming-room and 
ten girls for the sewing-machines, half of ‘em 
experienced and half green, and all coming 
from the cities because the cities won’t feed 

‘em any more. We get low tide out of both 

—city and country. Two hote's, six bars, 

four pool-rooms, thirty-two boarding-houses, 

one church, and no public library. That’s a 

factory town. 

| was thinking of Speedaway. Funny cuss. 
He came into my mind because — well these 
factory windows are pretty dusty, but just 
look out there up the valley ; see how blue 
them mountains are; look at that red line 
where the maple trees are turned; get onto 
those streaky clouds that look as if some- 
body had spilled shoe-blacking on the sun- 
set. Then smell that air that’s coming up 
the elevator shaft. Frost to-night. It was 
about this season that Speedaway used to 
turn up —every year on a day like this. 

His real name was Benson. I thought I’d 
told you about him. The first year he show- 
ed up was just after the first snow, and he 
was no dude. His coat was shiny and 
showed the lining under the arms, and what 
with the blue of his stubble beard and the tan 
of his skin, he looked the color of a plate 
that’s been used for baking pies. We were 
short of hands and the boss gave him a job 
on the McKay machines. I! guess he wasn’t 





sorry he done it either, because Benson was 
as good a man as we've ever had. He could 
make the cases walk along and it’s nothing 
easy with hot wax spattering, and the ma- 
chines heaving and pounding like a human 
being out of breath, and the heavy steel 
needles snapping like toothpicks. I re- 
member the first time | ever talked to Speed- 
away — they called him that because of his 
yellow streak — I found him after hours 
bending over his machine with a three-pound 
wrench in one hand, and his arms and face 
covered with machine grease till he looked 
like a nigger minstrel. 

“We've had a bad day of it,” says he, 
pointing his finger at the machine. ‘Me 
and it. But if 1 went away now | believe the 
darn thing would think it had got the best of 
me. A machine like this is something like a 
man, ain’t it? Some days it acts sour and 
peevish, and hasn't got any sense at all. 
You’ve noticed how there’s a particular kind 
of east wind that'll blow here some days 
when no one says ‘good-morning’ to anyone 
else when they come in at seven o'clock. 
Maybe there’s some kind of a wind or some- 
thing that makes this machine feel just as 
sore. Then there’ll come a day when the old 
thing will have a certain kind of sound and 
sing away as happy as a twenty-cent cigar.” 

That’s the way Speedaway would talk, 
and | got to like him first-rate. If it hadn’t 
been for the fever that started him away in 
the spring, he would have been a sizzler. 
Never put liquor in, and from the middle of 
October till the days when the sun had turned 
loose the last snows off the pastures, he’d 
work hard as any of us, and never get docked 
for being late. Then it would come along 
about the time when the ice busts on the top 
of the river, and the boss would come to me 
and say: “Jim, don’t you suppose we can 
beep Benson this year? If he’ll stay on over 
the summer, I’d make him a foreman.” And 
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I’d say, “All right, I'll speak to him,” but all 
the time | knew the only thing would hold 
him would be a jail or a graveyard. You 
could talk your teeth loose and not do any 
good. | tried it. 

Sometimes during the winter evenings 
when the snow would be six feet deep in the 
woods, I’d drop in to smoke 
with Speedaway, in the little 
room where he used to hang 
out. Maybe there'd be the 
snapping and howling of a 
storm on the windows, and 
then Benson would shift his 
pipe into the corner of his 
mouth and peep his eyes and 
tell me how he had bummed 
his way on top of a mail-car 
from Chicago to Topeka, or 
how he’d gone down the Mis- 
sissippi on a lumber raft, or 
nearly cashed in, riding the 
trucks of an express across 
the alkali deserts, and how a 
thunderstorm looked at night 
on a Kansas prairie, and how 
he’d found an eagle’s nest on 
the shores of Lake Champlain 
last summer. I'd realize a bit 
that he saw more things in life 
than I saw, and what things 
he could make me see of the 
life he led, looked bright and 
fascinating like a six-colored 
lithograph. But then I'd get 
mad for listening to him and 
I’d say, “‘ That’s boy’s tricks, 
Benson, and if you'd only 
fight off the fever you get 
every spring to go tramping, 
and be a man 7 

Then he'd take the pipe 
out of his mouth and look 
at me wide-eyed. “Jim,” 
he’d say, “you aren’t telling 
me anything. | know those things better than 
you do — | know just how much | ache to get 
loose and see places, and never know where 
I’ll get the next meal. That’s something 
you don’t know anything about. And then, 
again, | know why | ought to hitch down 
and be somebody, and there’s nothing you 
can say that | don’t tell myself a dozen times 
a year. I’ve made up my mind tostay here 
next summer anyway. Just wait and see.”’ 

That’s the way he’d talk — just as if he was 
a drinking man promising not to touch liquor 
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again, but when the first warm days would 
come with those breezes that smell like the 
woods just after rain, I’d know the jig was 
up. Speedaway would try. But it weren’t 
any use. The fever was in his blood. I'd 
know, because he’d begin to wear the look of 
a rat that’s fallen into the molasses, but per- 
haps it’s only fair to say he’d 
put up a good fight. 

He would stand there in 
front of his machine and try 
not to look out the windows, 
and try not to fill his big 
chest with those soft airs that 
came sneaking in across the 
valley. Sometimes I’d stop 
on my way through the 
room and try to prop him 
up, because I’d know that he 
was all wobbles and fever to 
get going again. I'd say, 
“Anything doing ?”’ and he’d 

\\ say, “Fine. If I felt any bet- 
ter I’d have to see a veteri- 
nary,’ for he was trying to 
put in a few props himself. 
And then perhaps he’d smile 
and say, “Jim, take a look at 
the new shoots on those 
pine-trees— just as bright 
as pickles, ain’t they? 
Snow’s most gone and we'll 
have a great summer. I'll 
bet it’s fine down in Virginia 
now. 

“Benson,” I’d say, “I 
know what ails you, and a 
fool is too good to call you. 
Suppose you started off. 
What of it? Why, now you 
know where ycu’'ll sleep to- 
night.” 

“And I wish to God I 
didn’t,” he’d say, and then 
I’d have to see that I’d been 
left at the post. 

Perhaps the next day he’d be gone with- 
out even asking for his pay, he'd be so 
ashamed to face the boss. One spring | 
found out he left his bed in the middle of 
the night, and another he didn’t come back 
after the one o'clock whistle. Then we'd 
know the fever of the spring had flung 
him down— we'd get next when he didn’t 
show up prompt, and the men would say, 
“Speedaway’s off again,”’ just as if they 
were saying, ‘‘ Yesterday was Friday.” 
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Then it would be along the fall — about 
the time I’d see horse-chestnuts on the 
ground, and perhaps later when there'd 
been the first spit of snow, and the flies had 
begun to die on the ceiling. Speedaway 
would turn up again on a day like that, dirty 
and with the little cough he’d get from sleep- 
ing out of doors, and with a growth of beard 
that looked like the front of a hair-brush. 

I guess it was the fourth winter he’d been 
with us when Nellie Conroy came up from 
the city to work in the sewing-room. That’s 
ihe way things happened. You oughter see 
Nellie Conroy — it would do your eyes good. 
She had hair as black as a new piece of patent 
leather, and big, sad, gray eyes, about the 
color of that streak of river you see yonder, 
and her hands were thin like my Annie's was 
when | married her, and not coarse and stuffy 
like most of the girls. She was a good girl too 

~ which kind of points out a girl in a town 
like this — and it wasn’t because she didn’t 
have the old human badness, but because she 
had it broken to harness, and | always have 
thought there weren't half enough girls like 
that, and that when you found that kind 
you'd found the difference between a speci- 
men of the other sex and a woman. 

She’d come up here into the woods to get 
rid of what a girl who is playing a lone hand 
has to go up against in the city, but the first 
week she was here she went on her back with 
pneumonia, and my Annie was sitting up 
with her at all hours, when their kerosene 
lamp was the only light in the village. She 
told Annie how she'd worked in a store for 
five dollars a week in competition with girls 
who were living. at home, and who'd work 
for the five so as to buy a seat to the theater 
and a new hat for two ninety-eight, and had 
somebody taking them out to dinner while 
she was eating in a ‘“ quick-lunch” under 
a tailor-shop and doing half her own washing 
evenings in a china wash-basin. And how 
she was stuffed into the kind of corner where 
everybody was razzled with the glitter and 
hotels and the mean things of the city. 
When Annie told me, | thought — “ Here’s 
where you get the worst part of the city, out 
here under God’s hills.”” But I was telling 
about Speedaway. 

Speedaway might have worked out his win- 
ter without ever speaking to Nellie Conroy 
if it hadn’t been for Henry Cowan, who 
runs the edge trimmers. You know a good 
many men can tell a girl, just as if it were 
written on their forehead with a stencil. 


Well, Henry’s too vain to be that kind. | 
remember just as well as if I could see it now 
—that the girl had stayed a few minutes 
after the factory had shut down. | saw her 
come out from the stitching-room door over 
there and turn into the hallway. Then | 
heard Cowan’s voice: “Hello, Nellie,”’ he 
says, kind of fresi, and | thought it would 
be just as well to let him know | was 
around, so | started for the door. When | 
got there I saw the girl was standing sort of 
scared on the top landing, and he was coming 
up toward her. ‘‘A feller bet me I couldn't 
kiss yer, little girl,”” he says, “but | guess 
you will whether you like it or not.” But 
right then, before | could say a word, she 
slammed her little fist under his chin, and 
the punch set him off his balance so that he 
went clawing with his hands down to the 
next landing. Speedaway was standing 
there — I hadn’t seen him before — and he 
stepped aside as if Cowan was something 
dirty. Henry picked his carcass up and as 
he started down the stairs he said something 
to her I couldn’t hear, and she turned sort 
of white, and stiffened her arms down at 
her side. But all she said was, “I was 
afraid | had killed him.” And she fell back 
straight like a flag-pole being blown down, 
and | caught her in my arms. 

Speedaway came up the stairs cool enough 
on the outside, and went to the wash-room 
for a bit of water. He chucked it in her face, 
and she opened her big gray eyes and looked 
straight athim. And it was funny — he was 
half down on one knee and just getting up, 
but he never moved but just kept right there, 
looking at her till she said, “I’m all right 
now,” and the blood ran back into his face 
and he kind of gulped as if he’d swallowed a 
fish-bone. A fool could tell what had hap- 
pened, — in just those few seconds. 

He got up and pulled a big breath. “I’m 
in a hurry,” says he, with his lips put hard 
together, and the girl didn’t know what he 
was going to do, but | kind of guessed that 
Speedaway was going after Henry Cowan, 
and it wasn’t in my heart to call him back. 
When I went by the window yonder, | knew 
I was right, for there’d been a fresh fall of 
snow that afternoon, and Cowan, who was 
the only hand in the factory who lives up on 
Maple Hill, had tracked his way across the 
fields, and I could see Speedaway following 
right on those tracks with a thirty-four-inch 
stride and his breath showing on the cold 
air. 
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Benson was one of those loose-built fellers, 
with a mild brown eye and stoop shoulders 
— the kind of man that surprises you when 
he gets busy, and when he gets his clothes 
off, his back looks as if it was stuffed with 
peach-stones. So it wasn’t startling when 
Cowan came in Monday with a wad of cotton 
over his ear and one eyebrow higher than 
the other. 

For a general diet, | keep my mouth shut, 
but | told the whole business to my Annie, 
and she’s a woman —and there you are. 
Everybody was next. And then Nellie Con- 
roy heard it, and she met Speedaway when 
he was going through the hall, wearing a pair 
of greasy overalls, and his face spotted with 
machine grease. ‘Mr. Benson,’’ says she, 
with a red spot on each cheek, “it was wrong 
—what you did.”” But she smiled kind of 
soft, and put out her hand, and he took it 
and said, just like a fool, “I’m much 
obliged,’’ and that was the way they got to 
speaking to each other. 

There was quite a time that Speedaway 
hung off. 1 guess he was one of these fellers 
that knows it quick enough when men like 
him, but perhaps a girl would have to make 
an affidavit before a justice of the peace be- 
fore he'd believe she ever even looked at him. 
So Nellie — maybe she’d meet him coming in 
the front door and smile — why, she’d smile 
with the whole business, the big gray eyes 
and the corners of her mouth, the kind of 
smile that would brace up a bunch of wilted 
flowers. And there weren't any boldness in 
it either, you understand, but just the trick 
of a good, old-fashioned smile. Then Speeda- 
way would smile too, and stare right into 
her eyes, and that day he'd turn-so many 
goods over his machine it would have made 
him rich if he’d been on piece-work. It 
uster kind of vex a man to watch him. But 
after a month | saw he was buying a new 
necktie now and then. | says to him, 
“Benson, | saw you at church yesterday, 
and you're studying the fashions a bit. Am 
I right ?” 

“No,” says he, scowling, “you're wrong, 
and your head is light.”’ 

It was the scowl that gave him away, but 
in a week he was walking home with her, and 
the factory was full of talk about how she 
was teaching him to skate evenings on the 
river, which probably might be true, and 
just as likely not, this being the kind of town 
where people talk just to keep their hand in, 
and when there’s no talk, they make it. 





So, of course, they had all sorts about 
Speedaway and Nellie Conroy. And then 
there was jealousy broke loose in the 
stitching-room — not because of Speedaway 
exactly, but more because Nellie could look 
better than any of the other girls who spent 
more money on clothes, and learned the 
trick of some simple little bow or something 
that would catch a feller’s eye without 
smashing into it with something gaudy. 
Besides, some were jealous because Nellie 
had the knack of saying little and speaking 
no bad word for anyone. “Stuck up,” they 
called her, which is often called to people 
who mind their own business. One day in 
March sometime, | guess they thought they'd 
take a fall out of her, so, at the noon hour, 
three or four of the girls came over to her 
machine and perched up on the bench. 
Katie Jordan, the girl with the big yellow 
pompadour, did the talking. 

“Nellie,”’ she says, “I should think you’d 
dread the spring to come.” 

“Why so, Katie?” says Nellie. 

“Oh, then you don’t know. Say, it wasn’t 
white in him not to tell you — your particu- 
lar friend gives us the good-by every year in 
April. Goes tramping. I’m surprised he 
didn’t tell it to you, he having known you so 
well,”’ says Katie, just like that and scornful. 

I was fussing over some scrap leather and | 
saw a flash in Nellie’s eye. 

“ Katie,” says she, “if the subject don’t 
interest you so much you can’t keep still, 
let’s talk of something else.”’ 

“Oh, well,”’ says the Jordan girl, tossing 
her head and twisting her mouth at the 
crowd of girls who'd gathered around, “ per- 
haps it’s nothing to you, but if you want to 
keep him, | should think you’d have more 
life in you and not act so mousey,” says she, 
“and it’s against my own interest to tell it, 
for I’ve just taken a bet with Mary Clews 
that Speedaway would go this year just the 
same as ever.” 

Nellie Conroy stood with her back to a big 
case of uppers, and looked from one to an- 
other, so if she were a man she'd look as if she 
were going to say, “Open to the world. Give 
or take five pounds, and color no bar,” and 
then she smiled — just a quiet, contented 
little look around the eyes, and she says, 
“He'll not go away this year,” and walked 
out of the room, leaving them looking at each 
other, like a lot of losers at the races. 

But still there were a lot of the girls and 
men that thought Speedaway would leave 
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her when the spring came. Sometimes | 
thought so myself, and as the weather got 
warmer, there were bets going all over the 
factory. Perhaps somebody at the lasters’ 
bench would look out of the window, and see 
Nellie going up the hill from work with 
Speedaway walking alongside of her, and 
sort of bending down to hear her. Then 
perhaps one of the men would say, “It’s too 
bad — it’s a shame,” and perhaps Teddy 
Donovan would say, “What's a shame?” 
“That Speedaway’s got to leave her,”’ says 
another feller, and Teddy looks up with his 
bits of blueeyes. ‘‘I’ll bet you an even pay- 
day,’’ and the other feller would say sort of 
thoughtful — “It’s worse than liquor with 
him, and I'll take your bet.”” That's the way 
the whole factory would do — some taking 
one side and some the other, until we got to 
feel just as if it was a presidential election 
or a prize-fight. It was a mill between the 
old fever and the new — the love for his old 
life and the love for the girl. 

Of course, Speedaway didn’t know how 
the others were watching, but knowing him 
better than any of them, | watched him 
closest. The time came when all the snow 
had gone, and the clouds began to look fat 
and cottony, and maybe you'd see a V of 
geese flapping to the north up the valley, and 
when you'd go across the fields to work, you'd 
see a woodchuck sitting in the sunlight, with 
his nose a-sniffing and his eyes kind of half 
shut and lazy, and it would sort of make you 
want to lie down beside him, and run your 
fingers through the new sprouts of grass and 
such things. And when you'd go home at 
night, the frogs along the river were peeping 
like a rusty shafting, and the smoke that 
came out of somebody’s cottage when they 
were cooking supper would stick up into the 
sky, just like a strip of black paper. 

The fight was on with Speedaway, and | 
knew it. I could see his eyes getting a 
dreamy look to them, and instead of going 
home to lunch at the noon hour, he’d go out 
on a rock near the bank and smoke and look 
down into the water and wait there until he 
saw Nellie coming back down the hill, then 
he would jump up quick to meet her. Be- 
sides, | could see him kind of fighting it out 
when he was at his machine, with a look on 
his face like a new member of a state’s 
prison. 

Nellie Conroy knew what was doing all 
right. She wasn’t so cheerful and bright, 
but her lips were shut tighter together, and | 


guess there was nothing the matter with her 
sand. She was fighting it out with him, and 
afterwards, when the end came, | found out 
she’d had the sense to fight it out with her 
mouth shut. 

| remember well enough the day when 
Speedaway didn’t come to work. It was 
raining, too, ever since the early morning, 
with the south wind slapping the water up 
against the windows just as if it were a wet 
towel. Benson wasn’t at his machine when 
| looked into the bottoming-room, so | didn’t 
say anything, but | went down to the office 
and telephoned to Nick Johnson, the clerk of 
the Midland House, and asked him to step 
over to Speedaway’s lodging-place and get 
wise. And he telephoned back that Benson 
hadn’t slept there that night, and the last the 
landlady had seen of him he was sitting out 
on the front steps in the moonlight, smoking 
his pipe. I knew then there was no use 
and that Speedaway was gone, and it most 
turned me sick when | thought of the girl 
working away at her machine upstairs. 

It was tough to go up and tell her, tougher 
than a funeral, but I did it. She got up 
when | walked over to her, and she put her 
hand out, right before the whole roomful of 
girls, and took hold of mine, and she says in a 
sort of a whisper, “I know.” Her eyes were 
kind of red and her lips were pulled in 
straight, just like they had been pulled 
over a last and tacked down, and | had to 
look out the window, and Katie Jordan 
turned from her machine and grinned at me 
until | got so mad that if | could have 
found Benson, I’d have pounded the teeth 
out of him. 

‘Do you think he'll come back ?”’ says Nel- 
lie, and it sounded to me just like a crazy 
woman asking about somebody who was 
dead. 

“No,” says I, “he won’t come back,” 
and she sat down, grabbing at the bench 
with her hands, just as if I’d struck her in 
the face. 

“He won’t come back to me,” she says 
over again, and | was thinking how a good 
woman can love a man, and | just had to 
leave her. | went back to my room with the 
feeling that there weren’t anything much 
good in things, anyhow. 

The boss came up during the morning, 
looking mad as I’ve ever seen him, and he 
cursed at the new lot of leather that came in 
the day before, and raised a fuss about some 
mistake I’d made in the tags, and blew up 
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‘Nellie,’ she says, ‘I should think you'd dread the spring to come’”’ 


everybody and complained about the rain ever,” but the boss scowled and says, “It 

and mud, and finally he says, “Well, Speed-  ain’t the same! Anybody who has eyes 

away’s gone again?” knows that. You talk like a fool, Jim.”” So 
And I says, “Yes, he’s gone. Same as_ | just went on with my work. 
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Then Dave Houston passed me with an 
armful of vamps and says, “‘Speedaway’s lit 
out. I bet ten dollars he'd go, but, say, Jim, 
I'd give twenty to see him back again. 
What ?”’ I guess a good many of them felt like 
that — even those who bet on the other side. 

It rained all that day and the next, and it 
was a kind of relief when the clouds lifted on 
the next afternoon and the sun came out 
about five o'clock, and flung a yellow light 
all over the fields and trees that looked so 
bright and green from the storm. We opened 
the windows, for the air was moist and warm 
and pleasant, and we could hear the birds 
piping up on the other side of the river. 

Nellie Conroy left the factory just before 
we shut down — I| never knew her to leave 
early before, except those two days, but | 
guess there was an excuse for her, good and 
plenty. You could see it in the curve of her 
shoulders when she walked out of that door 
there, and she stepped as if she’d been trav- 
eling barefoot for two days on a brick side- 
walk. 

| saw her when she left the factory and 
started up the hill through the mud, and 
| watched her until they shut down the mill- 
wheel, and the machinery stopped with the 
regular sigh that sounds like the sigh you 
give when you get into bed after a hard day. 
You've heard it yourself. Then there was 
the hurry of everybody getting ready to go 
home, and running down the stairs. Of 
course, one of the men generally walks home 
with some other, and there’s a good deal of 
waiting around for each other in front of the 





office, so when I got down there was quite a 
little gang standing around the door. And 
then somebody says, “See!” as if he noticed 
a house on fire, and everybody looked up the 
hill. Nellie Conroy was walking up through 
the mud all alone, but at the top of the hill 
was Speedaway. 

He walked down to meet her, with his back 
straight and his head high, and none of us 
even moved until he came right up to her and 
put his arm around her, and then no one 
could stand it any more and we broke loose 
and just yelled! Everyone of us. 

Then those inside the factory came to the 
windows to see what the fuss was and, by 
thunder, they just bust right out, too, just 
like a crowd yells when a batter knocks out a 
home run, and the boss put his head out the 
window and says, “ Jim, is that Speedaway °” 
And I says, “ You bet your life it’s Speed- 
away!” and he says, grinning, “Well, I'll 
be darned!” 

We kept right on a-looking and Speed- 
away just waved his hand to us, and then he 
said something to the girl, | guess, because 
they both laughed and all of us laughed too, 
and Katie Jordan sang out the window to 
Mary Clews, “The money’s yours.”” And it 
seemed as if there was a lot of decent things 
about all of us. 

The girl had won the game — that was it. 
See here! Just look out there at that red 
house, with the trees back of it — that’s 
Benson’s house. See that kid on the piazza 
— fat and pink as a piece of ribbon’? That's 
Benson's kid. 
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NEW JERSEY: A TRAITOR STATE 
BY 


LINCOLN STEFFENS 


AUTHOR OF “THE SHAME OF THE CITIES"’ 


Every citizen who cares for his country, bis state, or his city, should know the facts in this 
article. When we began to investigate New Jersey we thought we knew something of political 
and commercial corruption. We had charted some of its submerged depths but here we have 
found ourselves at times off soundings and the leadsman has reported no bottom. This ts the 
longest of Mr. Steffen’s articles and the most important; yes and the most interesting ; this 
unrelenting story of sordid things. And if the reader feels as we do, how old, how intelligent, 
how sure the corruption of the state has been, let the truth serve to arouse a courage equal to 


the task abead. THe Epirtor. 


PART I—THE CONQUEST 


3 ‘sy 2 VERY loyal citizen of the 


G=6 United States owes New 
(Gy) Jersey a grudg>. The state 
is corrupt ; so are certain 
other states. That the 
corruption of those other 
ee » states hurts us all, | have 
tried to indicate by tracing the corrupt 
origin of the senators they send to Washing- 
ton to dominate our national legislation ; and 
there is nothing very exceptional about the 
senators from New Jersey. But this state 
doubly betrays us. The corrupt govern- 
ment of Illinois sold out its own people to its 
own grafters ; the organized grafters of Mis+ 
souri, Wisconsin, and Rhode Island sold, or 
are selling, out their states to bigger grafters 
outside. Jersey has been bought and sold 
both at home and abroad ; the state is owned 
and governed to-day by a syndicate repre- 
senting capitalists of Newark, Philadelphia, 
New York, London, and Amsterdam. The 
offense which commands our special atten- 
tion, however, and lifts this state into na- 
tional distinction is this : New Jersey is sell- 
ing out the rest of us. 
New Jersey charters the trusts. Now 
*“ we” are not “anti-trust,” and I have no 
words to waste upon an economic discussion 
of the charter-granting function of govern- 
ment, state or national. Citizenship is my 
theme, the character of a “ sovereign people” 





and the effect on the nation as a whole of the 
failure of any part — ward, town, county, or 
state — fo do its full duty. And the point 
to fix in mind at present is that when, a few 
years ago, the American people were disposed 
to take up deliberately and solve intelligently 
the common great trust problem, some of the 
American people seized it and settled it 
alone ; when the states united were consid- 
ering whether to maintain the system of 
competition, which was called the “life of 
trade,’”’ some of the states declared for mo- 
nopolies ; when the United States was con- 
triving to curb the growth of overwhelming 
combinations of capital, New Jersey, for one, 
sold to the corporations a general law which 
was a general license to grow, combine, and 
overwhelm as they would, not in Jersey 
alone but anywhere in the United States. 
Maybe this was wise, but that isn’t why 
Jersey did it. She not only licensed com- 
panies to do in other states what those states 
would not license; she licensed them to do 
in those other states what she would not let 
them do in Jersey. No, our sister state was 
not prompted by any abstract consideration 
of right and wisdom. New Jersey sold us 
out for money. She passed her miscella- 
neous incorporation acts for revenue. And 
she gets the revenue. Her citizens pay no 
direct state tax. The corporations pay all 
the expenses of the state, and more. It was 
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“good business.”’ But it was bribery, the 
bribery of a whole state ; and it was treason. 
If there is such a thing as treason by a state, 
then New Jersey is a traitor state. 


Disloyalty an Old Charge Against Jersey 


Nor is this the first time she has appeared 
in that character. “Way back in the middle 
of the last century public opinion in the other 
states was declaring Jersey a “foreign coun- 
try,” “out of the Union.” In New York 
they spoke of “the United States and New 
Jersey,”’ and Philadelphia sang a street song 
calling her “Spain.” The grudge of those 
olden days was the grudge of our day: her 
“liberal policy”” toward corporations. She 
maintained a railroad monopoly which ex- 
ploited interstate commerce. It exploited 
her also, as we shall see, but her chief loss 
was her good name, and she was paid for that. 
States, like cities, have specialties. When I 
was studying municipal corruption, | found 
that most of the big cities had near them 
lesser towns, to which the vicious could re- 
treat when,’ during “reform’’ or other 
emergencies, the cities had to be “good.” 
St. Louis had its East St. Louis; Pittsburg, 
its Allegheny; Philadelphia, its Camden ; 
and New York has had Greenwich, Hoboken, 
Jersey City, and now Brooklyn may play the 
part. What these retreats are to the vices of 
their cities, New Jersey is to the vicious busi- 
ness of the states — a resort, a commercial 
road house, a financial pirate’s haven. New 
Jersey is the business Tenderloin of the 
United States. 

And that is her history. From the mo- 
ment the family of states was formed the 
fathers have gone there to do things they 
dared not do at home ; beginning with Alex- 
ander Hamilton. Every American child 
knows how this great statesman stole off to 
Jersey Heights to fight his fatal duel with 
Aaron Burr. Hehad gonethere before. He 
had gone there on business before. He was 
the founder of the first great Jersey corpora- 
tions, and his charters initiated the liberal 
policy of the state toward corporate business. 
It was Alexander Hamilton who discovered 
the uses of New Jersey. 

Lying undeveloped between two thriving 
cities, New York and Philadelphia, New 
Jersey in the early part of the last century 
was a barrier between the East and the 
South and West. How to get over or around 
Jersey was a national problem ; as it still is. 
Geographical then, it is political now, and it 


“ 


has come down to us political and unsolved 
because the old solution was political. The 
geographical barrier was turned to com- 
mercial advantage by political power under 
the lead of Hamilton. He foresaw that the 
state was to be a national highway, and that 
the key to its control was the Hudson shore 
opposite New York. So he interested the 
governor, an ex-governor, a future governor, 
and other leading citizens of New Jersey, and 
they formed, in-1804, The Associates of the 
Jersey Company — to protect the public 
interest ? Not at all. 


Founded on the Hamilton Theory 


Hamilton had a theory. He hgnestly be- 
lieved that the people could not govern them- 
selves. Thomas Jefferson believed they 
could, and he organized the Democratic 
party which stood, for a while, for a represen- 
tative democracy, a government represent- 
ing the common interests of all the people, 
with special privileges for none. Hamilton, 
who led the Federalist party, held that, since 
there was no king and no nobility, the Re- 
public must be built upon the grateful loy- 
alty of a specially interested business class, 
Hamilton’s theory has prevailed. It is acon- 
dition now in every state that | have studied. 
The Jeffersonian idea still lives here and 
there, as in President Roosevelt’s platform, 
a “square deal,’”’ but wherever it is revived 
— in Wisconsin, Missouri, Illinois or in the 
Congress — there is trouble. There is no 
trouble in New Jersey. Hamilton himself 
nursed the infancy of that state. 

The great Federalist from New York and 
the leading citizens of New Jersey combined 
to have and to hold “ the gateway of the con- 
tinent”’ as private property, and Hamilton’s 
charter not only gave his company govern- 
mental powers and rights and privileges, 
troublesome to the commonwealth down to 
to-day, it taught the “best people” to rule 
and, ruling, to use the state for private 
business purposes. The lesson was well 
learned. In 1830, when a railroad was pro- 
jected from Camden to Amboy, the pro- 
moters, being pioneer railroad men, were 
doubtful of the success of the scheme ; but 

_they were leading citizens of the state, and 
they went to the state for aid and easy terms. 
Though the route chosen was the shortest 
way through Jersey from Philadelphia 
waters to a water connection with New York, 
they talked in modern terms of “developirg 
the resources of the state”’ and the legislature 
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of 1830, to which they applied, met full 
of popular enthusiasm to grant all that the 
company might ask. This is all that it 
asked : a monopoly forever of the New York- 
Philadelphia traffic ; exemption in perpetuity 
from taxation ; a state subscription to their 
stock ; and plenty of time to build. And 
they got all this. 

What return did they make, these leading 
Jerseymen, for the generosity of their own 
people and the substantial aid of their own 
state? Gratitude? Loyalty? Hamilton’s 
theory is a modern theory ; this question is a 
modern question; only the answer is old. 
These men made the same return to their 
state that such men so favored have made in 
our other states: political corruption. So 
far as | can make out, our privileged classes 
are not grateful; they are disloyal. The 
very favors granted them make our leading 
men enemies of the Republic. 

The promoters of the Camden & Amboy 
foresaw what the people did not, that their 
monopoly was against public interest ; that 
their exemption would become a public bur- 
den; that their success would tempt rivals 
into the field ; and that the development of 
the resources of the state, which they prom- 
ised, would make more railways necessary. 
To protect their precious privileges, there- 
fore, they set deliberately about corrupting 
the state. And how they did corrupt it! 
Like the “best people” of Rhode Island, 
they bought the voters with cash at the polls ; 
they bought the political parties with con- 
tributions to the campaign funds; they 
organized machines and reorganized the gov- 
ernment, county by county, town by town, 
legislature after legislature. They nomi- 
nated their men for office, petty and import- 
ant, made themselves and their kind 
governors and United States senators ; they 
ruled the state. They put the railroad 
above the state. With the fat profits of 
their state-granted privileges, they so cor- 
rupted the state that the government rep- 
resented, not the people of New Jersey, but 
its railroad. It was a national scandal. 

New Jersey became known as the state of 
Camden & Amboy, and that is what she 
was; and as such she was execrated and 
ridiculed throughout the Union. The rail- 
road monopoly charged excessive rates, but 
it was a monopoly ; there was no way around 
it. Canals and waterways were used ; the 
Camden & Amboy fought, then bought 
them. Other railroads over better land 


routes were projected, one to Jersey City. 
When these were forced through, the Cam- 
den & Amboy forced leases and combi- 
nations, and with one of them acquired the 
majority stock of Hamilton’s old Associates 
of Jersey. Since the associates held the 
exclusive ferry privilege from all the 
available shore, the political monopoly 
was made physical; no other roads could 
have a New York terminal in Jersey, ex- 
cept by “making land” at inconvenient 
places. 

The period that followed, down to 1873, 
was one of the most disgraceful in the history 
of the commercial corruption of American 
politics. The United States was growing, 
business was increasing, and the traffic had 
to get over “the highway of the continent”’. 
Other roads had to come, and they did come. 
The companies “made land”, dug tunnels, 
crossed mountains — the physical difficul- 
ties were overcome in time; it was the po- 
litical monopoly, the highwayman state 
itself, that held up the business enterprise of 
the whole country. Not that these new pro- 
moters were not willing to pay. They, also, 
were great captains of industry, and they 
went to Trenton with their pockets full of 
bribe money. Ask an aged Jersey grafter for 
the traditions of that time, and a lascivious 
expression of greedy contemplation will 
come over his face. “Those were the days.” 
The new roads paid cheerful blackmail to the 
Jersey legislature, and the Jersey legislators 
took money from “the foreigners”, but they 
stood by the Camden & Amboy, which paid 
more. And the people of the state were with 
the monopoly. The people of the United 
States were back of the new roads, and pub- 
lic opinion ran high, but Jersey was grateful 
and loyal to the railroad that “made the 
state”. Jersey had “state pride”. She 
was a “‘state’s rights’’state. She had a few 
slaves, and leaned to the South; she is the 
one northern state that refused, during the 
war, to let her soldiers vote in the field, and 
so cast her electoral vote against Lincoln. 
The state that lets trusts do in other states 
what those states won’t permit, and what 
Jersey won’t permit in Jersey, was ever for 
herself and her own ; and in the great “Na- 
tional Railway fight” you find her legisla- 
tive (Camden & Amboy) orators appealing 
to the local sentiment against “foreign rail- 
road companies which proposed to use the 
state only as a convenience”, and a “ cor- 
poration chartered by Pennsylvania in which 
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the state of New Jersey had no particular 
interest”. 


First Bribery of the State as a State 


What “ particular interest’’ had the state 
in the Camden & Amboy? Indignant pub- 
lic opinion in the nation asked and the news- 
papers found out. In lieu of all taxes, the 
Camden & Amboy railroad had arranged 
with the Camden & Amboy legislature in its 
charters that the state was to collect so much 
a head on passengers, and so much a ton on 
freight carried across the state on the road. 
In other words, besides the onerous charges 
for transportation, the railroad was to col- 
lect what was called a “transit duty” for the 
state. It was this discovery that finally en- 
raged the national mind and brought down 
upon Jersey the old charge of treason referred 
to above. The “transit duty” was called 
by the press of New York and Philadelphia, 
an “import duty.’’ Jerseymen to this day 
are sensitive on the point. They declare, as 
Governor Randolph put it in a special mes- 
sage to the legislature of 1869, that the 
transit duty system was “either persist- 
ently misunderstood or wilfully misrepre- 
sented by the citizens of other states”. The 
Jersey reasoning is that any tax on a railroad 
is borne by the traffic, and, of course, this is 
sound. None the less the “misrepresen- 
tation” by the other states was just: the 
obvious intention of that transit duty, levied 
only on through freight and through pas- 
sengers, was to relieve the road of a tax, and 
let the state take it out of the country at 
large ! 

That is New Jersey. That was the spirit 
of those old transit duties, that is the spirit 
of her modern corporation policy. Being 
that, however, being what she was to the 
Camden & Amboy, Jersey was sure, sooner 
or later, to let others in unto her. The busi- 
ness which builds a monopoly on political 
corruption, prepares the way for its own un- 
doing. One by one, the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western, the Erie, the Jersey 
Central, etc., famous bribers all, bribed their 
way in, fighting the Camden, fighting one 
another, till, being in they joined together to 
fight with bribery belated new-comers who 
came with fresh bribes. None of these 
roads, however, could compete for the New 
York-Philadelphia traffic. The Camden, re- 
organized as the United Railroads of New 
Jersey, held that fast, and a National Rail- 
road Company which proposed to parallel 


the monopoly was held at bay, session after 
session, by the state of Camden & Amboy. 
And to what end? 


Sold out to Pennsylvania Capital 


In 1871, the Camden & Amboy was “leas- 
ed” to the Pennsylvania Railroad. The 
“leading citizens” of Jersey,—a “speci- 
ally interested business class,” if there 
ever was one — had not only not been made 
“gratefully loyal’, they had developed in 
the state a loyalty to their company, corrupt 
and sordid, but none the less grateful, and 
then they turned their favored Jersey rail- 
road over to a foreign corporation, owned in 
Philadelphia, New York, London, and Am- 
sterdam. Like the Rhode Island captains of 
industry and politics, those of New Jersey 
financed their political power and sold it — 
sacred charters, rights, privileges, property, 
exemptions, and all —to Pennsylvania 
capital whither, apparently, all our curses 
flow. 

New Jersey, dumfounded, turned to rend 
the now “foreign”? monopoly. The lease 
was attacked and a just tax was proposed for 
the road. The National and other railway 
promoters who rushed with fresh hope to 
Trenton, were cheered on by the state, and a 
general railway law to permit anybody to 
build a railway anywhere was broached. It 
looked as though Jersey meant to be free. 
But the “leading Jerseymen,’’ who had 
delivered over the great Jersey railroad, 
threw into the bargain their old Camden & 
Amboy political organization. In other 
words, with the monopoly, they sold also their 
people, their state, or, the political machinery 
which held the sovereignty of the state! This 
machinery was somewhat run down and the 
sale had given it a bad jar, but the buyers 
were men who knew their business. Heavily 
owned though it is abroad, the Pennsylvania 
has always been managed by American cap- 
tains of industry, and they know how to pro- 
tect their stockholders against the American 
people; other American businesses have 
beaten them at times ; the government very 
seldom. They are, and they always have 
been, masters of American politics. When 
the Pennsylvania went into Jersey, it went 
in with eyes wide open. It knew it had to 
conquer the state, and it did conquer it. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad completed the cor- 
ruption of that state, perfected the pres- 
ent Jersey government and, as we shall 
see, adopted for purposes of its own the 
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charter-granting system which has produced, 
for example, the Ship-building Trust. 


Conquest of Jersey by the Pennsylvania 


The conquest of New Jersey by the Penn- 
sylvania was slow but exciting, and to a 
people once so swollen with state pride, now 
so meek under their state’s humiliation, the 
story must be fascinating. Politically speak- 
ing, the state was Democratic. Now it is 
Republican. It was Democratic before and 
during the war. The soldiers returning 
home in 1866, made the legislature Repub- 
lican for two years, but the governor was a 
Democrat—the governors were all Democrats 
down to 1895 —and the state was only going 
back to its own when, in 1869 and 1870, the 
Democrats carried both houses of the legis- 
lature. The preparation for the “ lease ’’ was 
begun in 1870 and the legislature reflected 
the popular feeling, which was intense, 
against the “foreign monopoly”. There 
was nothing for it, therefore, but to take 
control, and that is the settled Pennsyl- 
vania policy : not to buy legislators, byt to 
own the legislature ; not to corrupt govern- 
ment, but to be the state. So, while the 
Jerseymen in the proposed National Com- 
pany were charging up to Trenton to get 
their charter, the foreign conquerors laid a 
plan to get New Jersey. 


Buying the Crown of New Jersey 


The first step toward getting a government 
to represent you (whether you are a grafter 
or a good citizen) is to get a party to rep- 
resent you. The Pennsylvania plan was to 
buy at the polls the election of a Republican 
legislature, for 1871, to represent the Penn- 
sylvania. That legislature would have to 
reapportion the state upon the basis of the 
census of 1870, and it could gerrymander the 
districts so as to hold the Assembly for years. 
The Democrats nearly spoiled the scheme. 
Getting wind of it, they and the National 
undertook to anticipate the gerrymander 
with one of their own. This was “unpre- 
cedented”; but a bill was drawn and the 
Pennsylvania had to fight it with fire. The 
Camden machine owned some Democrats 
along the line of the road, and they bought 
enough more to beat that Democratic gerry- 
mander in that Democratic legislature, even 
though the Democrats knew it might mean 
the loss of their power for ten years. 

The campaign that followed was one of 
those tests of democratic government which 
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go to show that the cynics may be right when 
they say the people can’t govern themselves. 
The issue was plain — monopoly vs. com- 
petition — and popular sentiment was strong 
and all one way. Money was spent by both 
sides in immense sums at the polls, and 
voters took money from both sides. No 
one knows, of course, which party put up the 
greater amount, but here is the result : the 
anti-monopoly voters threw out the “anti- 
monopoly party’’, and elected a Republican 
majority to both houses. 

The monopoly victory was so decisive 
that the National made no open fight in the 
next session. The Republicans had little 
else to do but to reapportion the state; and 
they did indeed reapportion it! I have 
come upon some interesting gerrymanders in 
the course of my investigations, never one 
like this. It amounted to a reorganization 
of government. Jersey City was a Demo- 
cratic stronghold. This Republican legis- 
lature drew a district shaped like a horse- 
shoe to contain almost all the Democratic 
voters, made that one assembly district, and 
divided up the rest of the city so that the 
Republican minority could easily elect all the 
other assemblymen. This is but a sample of 
what was done all over the state. That 
gerrymander made Jersey a national scandal 
again, but it “worked’’: the Democrats 
could roll up a majority of 10,000 for a gov- 
ernor without budging the Republicans from 
the legislature. Nor is that all that was ac- 
complished. The (Pennsylvania) Repub- 
licans legislated Democrats out of office, even 
down into cities and counties, turned local 
elective officers into commissions appointed 
by the legislature, transferred purely muni- 
cipal functions over to Republican boards 
and so fastened the hold of rings upon cities, 
towns, and counties that stealing was over- 
done. Two cities, Rahway and Elizabeth, 
were run into bankruptcy. One senator 
who legislated himself into power robbed 
himself into prison. The ring treasurer of a 
third, Jersey City, had to flee with $60,000 
to Mexico, where bandits robbed him. The 
evils were so great, indeed, that the next 
legislature (1872), had to send a committee 
to “investigate” Jersey City. The ring 
wined and dined and otherwise so enter- 
tained the committee that their report was a 
“whitewash” and, meanwhile, the riot of 
special legislation went on at Trenton. 
Governor Joel Parker in his message of 1873 
said: “The general laws passed at the last 
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session are contained in about one hundred 
pages of the Session Laws, while the special 
and private laws occupy over 1450 pages of 
the same book.”” The constitutional amend- 
ment, forbidding special and private legis- 
lation, which the governor proposed was 
finally forced through by public clamor, and 
a timely church raid (which | cannot stop to 
describe) upon the public treasury. 


The First Pitched Battle 


We must not blame the Pennsylvania for 
all this, nor the Republicans. The Demo- 
crats were “just as bad’. The governor of 
New Jersey appoints all but two state officers, 
all law judges and all county prosecutors of 
pleas, so that even when the corrupted people 
elected corrupted Republicans to the legis- 
lature the corrupt Democratic “State Ring” 
had the state graft ; and that was rich and 
exhaustive. The Republicans were com- 
pelled to resort to the local graft, and the 
Pennsylvania had to let them have it. As 
representatives of our ruling special interests 
have often explained to me, they have no 
time to rule well; they cannot be bothered 
giving us good government ; it is all they can 
do to protect themselves. And certainly the 
Pennsylvania was fully occupied at this 
period. The National Railway people re- 
turned to the charge in 1873, with boodle in 
their hands, and public opinion at their 
backs. Both houses were Republican, but 
the Pennsylvania’s system was not perfected 
and the Republican legislators were untried ; 
corruption was at that low stage where 
“money talks” — not the campaign fund, 
but cash bribery. So you find the press of 
that day asking, “Do the Pennsylvania 
people own the legislature, or must they 
buy it?” The answer was that they owned 
it, but it was so corrupt that they had to 
buy it over again. They organized the 
Senate, but the opposition showed strong in 
the Assembly. 

When the assembly took up and advanced 
a National Railway bill, the state was in 
a passion of delight. The promoters had 
filled up their directorate with well-known 
Jersey names and Jersey turned out to help 
these honest Jerseymen break the corrupt 
foreign monopoly. The monopoly men had 
a chance to deliver a crushing blow to this 
provincialism. Through the legislature of 
1872, somebody had “sneaked” an act os- 
tensibly for a small ore railroad up in Morris 
County. After it was passed somebody else 
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had bought the ore franchise, and had begun 
to connect a lot of small railroads to make 
a continuous line from Jersey City to 
Philadelphia. A section of the act per- 
mitted this. The railroad Republicans, 
called down to Philadelphia, declared that 
that section was inserted after passage. 
Ordered to prove it, they produced evidence 
that a certain official had received $162,800 
to put through the job, and that the money 
came from the National. The Pennsylvania 
cried “ Fraud,” but public opinion would not 
credit such trickery in honest Jersey directors 
till the Pennsylvania took the matter to 
court. Just when everybody was rejoicing 
over the progress of the National’s charter 
bill, a decision was handed down declaring 
in effect that there was indeed fraud, and 
that the National’s franchise steal should not 
succeed. 

The Jersey public was prepared now to 
turn in disgust from the National, but, after 
all, as one senator put it, “while some of that 
crowd should be in State’s prison, some of 
the Pennsylvania men deserved as richly to 
be there.”’ So the fight went on. The as- 
sembly passed the National bill up to the 
senate. There a Pennsylvania bill, author- 
izing that company to occupy the disputed 
territory, was introduced. Thirty days’ 
notice was required for such a bill, but the 
Pennsylvania appropriated a notice published 
for another bill. Senator Sewell (Rep.) 
confessed the trick; Senator McPherson 
(Dem.), besought his colleagues not to enter- 
tain such a suspicion. The Pennsylvania 
already was getting representives in the Dem- 
ocratic party as well as in its own, and these 
two senators were for the road; they ad- 
vanced their bill. There was no expectation 
of passing it ; it was meant only to block the 
game. And it did, for afew days. Then a 
belief spread that the National’s bill could be 
passed. Between bribery and the pressure 
of public opinion, certain doubtful members 
were “fixed to vote right.”’ But where was 
the bill? The senate called for it; it was 
not forthcoming. The Committee was asked 
to report. But the committeeman who had 
it was missing, too. There was an uproar, 
and the Senate demanded a report. Senators 
Sewell and McPherson, in defense of the 
committee, besought their colleagues to 
modify their tone, and “demand” was 
amended to “request.”” Then the Secretary 
of the Senate produced the bill from his 
pocket, saying the absent committeeman 
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had ordered him “not to let it get out”. 
Why? The Pennsylvania had bought back 
those doubtful senators, but hoped to save 
them the exposure of a vote. They did their 
best, but when the lobbyists saw that the 
roll must be called they stood behind pillars 
grinning. They foresaw the howl that would 
rise from the Jersey crowd, but they did not 
foresee the full force of the rage. The bill 
beaten, there was a pause, then the crowd 
yelling “Kill him!” rushed at one senator, 
and he had to be rescued and escorted to 
his hotel by a body-guard of lobbyists. 

Thus again the Pennsylvania was victor- 
ious, but the triumph this time was short 
lived. The public was incensed, and the 
crowd at Trenton was reckless, The old cry 
for a general railway law was taken up. The 
sentiment for such a law had been so strong 
that the Pennsylvania’s orators in the legis- 
lature had been using it all through the ses- 
sion, not because “the” road wanted to 
throw the state open, but to divide the 
National’s forces. Now the National’s legis- 
lators saw their chance to get even and to 
win. A general railway bill had been intro- 
duced early in the session; it had come 
from an obscure member and been consigned 
to obscurity in a “safe” committee. In the 
heat of defeat, the National legislators called 
for that bill. “‘The Pennsylvania want a 
general railroad bill; here they have one.” 
So, with the sullen citizens looking on, this 
bill was passed. Some say the Pennsylvania 
had surrendered in a deal with its rivals; 
others that the road “couldn’t make its 
legislators stand up”. At any rate, it was 
without any open opposition from this 
quarter that the present general railway law 
of New Jersey was enacted — amid cheers, 
speeches, and the firing of cannon. Jersey 
was a free state ! 


How Corruption Wins When Defeated 


Was she? Eternal vigilance, they say, is 
the price of liberty. It is, and the corrup- 
tionists pay it. When the good citizens of 
Jersey went home, the Pennsylvania went 
to work. Hence the Pennsylvania came to 
rule again. | When the people separated, 
having beaten one bribing railroad with an- 
other and opened the way to all bribing rail- 
roads, all the railroads got together to beat 
all the people. They had to. They had 
privileges and exemptions which were valu- 
able, and against the public interest. 
Hence Jersey became, not free, but common, 


— free only to the railroads, which had to 
control the government. 

The Pennsylvania took the lead. Being 
a non-resident ruler, the company must de- 
pend upon the loyalty (to it) of citizens of 
the state. The long monopoly fight had 
served to test men, and the road used all 
its machinery, political and financial, to re- 
ward and advance those who had stayed 
bought, or, for any reason, had stood by it, 
and to punish and retire those who, for any 
reason, had stood up for the public. Gen- 
eral William J. Sewell, the Republican state 
senator whom we have had a glimpse of 
speaking openly for the monopoly, was 
made “the” man. He was a “ good fellow.” 
An Irishman, unlettered, but able ; generous 
but firm; unscrupulous but magnificently 
candid, he never made any bones about the 
fact that he represented “the road”. He 
was an Officer of the company. The head of 
a lot of subsidiary Camden & Amboy com- 
panies, he was the boss of the old South Jer- 
sey Tammany-Republican political machine, 
and under the eye of the “head offices” of 
the Pennsylvania Company at Philadelphia, 
he extended his power until he became the 
recognized Republican boss of the state. 


The Pennsylvania’s Jersey Viceroy 


General Sewell was more than that. As 
the representative of that railroad which was 
the chief source of corruption, he was a 
power in both parties. His policy was 
broad. He furthered business, especially 
privileged business; he encouraged all in- 
dustry and enterprise, but his chief care was 
for those that wanted things, favors or pro- 
tection, and were willing to help bear the 
expense of corrupting the state. All the rail- 
roads were in this governing class, and, 
though some of them were Democrats, they 
had so much in common that they exercised 
eternal vigilance together, 7. ¢., let their lob- 
bies and legislators labor together. For 
example, Miles Ross, the Democratic boss 
of Elizabeth, who represented the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad both in his county and in 
the legislature (till he went to Congress), 
was practically a lieutenant of Sewell, and 
politicians and newspaper men told me 
that most of the time the election of 
a Democratic governor and a Republican 
Senate was the result of an understanding 
between the parties. They fought for the 
assembly, but even that was to be always 
“railroad”. So Sewell, became in time a 
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bi-partisan boss and the actual head of the 
state, 

Under Sewell’s guidance all went well now 
in Jersey for a while. There were troubles, 
but they were purely political troubles, and 
we have little to do with “ pure politics” in 
this state. Business prospered, and every 
American knows that business prosperity is 
all that men and government exist for. The 
Democratic State House ring was grafting on 
the state, and the county rings were grafting 
on their counties. Miles Ross was finan- 
ciering his county; David Baird, Sewell’s 
Camden lieutenant, was making his county 
pay ; Garrett A. Hobart was getting control 
of water, both for power and for life, down 
in Passaic, etc., etc. The railroads were 
grabbing water fronts down around Jersey 
City ; the Lehigh had bought and was run- 
ning down its cheap competitor, the Morris 
Canal, which the road and the politicians were 
turning, without a license, into a water sup- 
ply for towns and factories. I cannot go 
into all the “enterprises” of this kind that 
show the beneficence of Jersey’s business 
government in that period of prosperity and 
no trouble. One will have to do, an incident 
that illustrates the most points and leads 
us up to the second pitched battle between 
Jersey and her foreign conquerors. 

By 1880, Sewell’s government was so en- 
trenched that both parties represented the 
railroads, to which both looked for cam- 
paign funds, patronage, and other favors. 
Some of the Democratic leaders showed a 
dangerous leaning to public opinion, how- 
ever, and it was decided that the time had 
about come to elect a Republican governor, 
and make everything “safe and solid’’. This 
would take lots of money, so Sewell and his 
company looked around for a rich candidate, 


They chose a suburbanite, Frederic A. Potts, - 


a “coal king’ of New York City, with many 
corporation connections, and a director of the 
Jersey Central. To bring in the rest of the 
railroads, and to finance the campaign, Ho- 
bart was made chairman of the Republican 
state committee. 

This was a combination of sovereigns, 
and the Democrats in alarm put up to break 
it a candidate who was expected to draw 
Pennsylvania support,— George C. Ludlow, 
a state senator who was a local attorney for 
‘the’ road. His nomination was forced, the 
campaign was a scandal, and there was fraud 
at the polls, but Ludlow was elected. Mr. 
Potts declared that the Pennsylvania did go 
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back on him, and when Ludlow’s majority 
proved to be only 251, innocent Republican 
partizans cried “Fraud,” and demanded an 
investigation. Their managers suppressed 
this move. The Republicans were in no po- 
sition to investigate, and besides, the legisla- 
ture was Republican, and the governor, 
though a Democrat, was a Pennsylvania 
railroadman. “ Business” would be “safe.” 


Jersey Produces a Democrat 


Much stress has been laid in these articles 
upon the number of corporation men who 
are promoted to high places inour govern- 
ment, and the regularity with which they 
represent their clients is significant. But 
the exceptions are also significant, and Gov- 
ernor Ludlow was an exception. When he 
became governor of New Jersey, he repre- 
sented New Jersey. His Republican legis- 
lature, with Hobart president of the Senate, 
represented the railroads and the joint ses- 
sion, with “Gardner of Atlantic” in the 
chair, sent General Sewell to the United 
States Senate to help to do to the rest of us 
what he was doing to Jersey. A flood of 
railroad and other business bills were passed, 
and Governor Ludlow could not stop them. 
He could speak for the common interest of 
the state, however, and he did, and in 1882, 
the assembly turned up Democratic to sup- 
port him. The Senate, made up, like Rhode 
Island, of twenty-one senators, one from 
each county, no matter what the population 
is, was controlled by eleven “rotten bor- 
oughs.’’ So the upper house held Republi- 
can, and again the business bills flowed in. 
Among them were several (introduced by 
“Gardner of Atlantic’) which separately 
looked innocent enough, but which together 
carried a deal. One was to enable corpora- 
tions to increase their capital stock, another 
was to “file maps’, etc. The first was to 
help one party in the Jersey Central to vote 
another out of control, and the others se- 
cured to the Pennsylvania a right, disputed 
in the courts at the time, to seize, hold and 
exclude Jersey City (and its sewer-pipes) 
and others from a certain water front. The 
Standard Oil was in on this. This company 
had sneaked into the state underground, 
with her pipe lines, the railroads and the 
bosses helping her and holding up rivals. 
That was her way. The Standard Oil hates 
to go to legislatures herself, so she sends her 
railroads. She had property on the water 
front. The Pennsylvania had a branch to 
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it. One of the little “niggers’’ discovered 
in this group of bills, was a provision to ex- 
empt from taxation, etc. — this “ten acre 
terminal” which included the Standard Oil 
property. 

These bills crept undebated through the 
Senate and were well on their way through 
the House, when their rottenness was dis- 
covered and declared. Then the railroads 
sent counsel to defend them and, with the 
lobby at work, forced them on up to 
the Governor. Tremendous pressure was 
brought to bear upon him to sign them ; 
the corporations demanded that he be loyal 
to them, his professional clients and his polit- 
ical creators, and they threatened to ruin 
him if he was loyal to the state. Ludiow 
vetoed those bills in a message that aroused 
the state. No matter. The Republican 
Senate passed them over the veto and the 
Democratic House was doing likewise, when 
a member rose in his place and waving five 
one-hundred-dollar bills in one hand and an 
affidavit in the other, announced that this 
money was half of a bribe of $1000 prom- 
ised him for his vote. To “peach” is 
against the most sacred rules of the game. 
The House adjourned. A committee was 
appointed to investigate. That committee 
heard one assemblyman confess that he had 
taken a retainer to deliver “three or four 
speeches”’ (including his vote, of course) for 
the bills; another that “Cul” Barcalow, 
the Pennsylvania’s chief lobbyist, had 
dropped a remark, as he passed him, that it 
was “worth a thousand” to vote for the 
bills. So there was money in the business, 
but the committee reported that the lobby- 
ist’s remark was a joke, (no lobbyist could 
mean such a thing seriously); and, as 
for the cash shown in the house, that 
could not be traced back to a corporation. 
Nothing was done, therefore, but the 
“joke” and some sharp manoeuvering beat 
the bills. 

Governor Ludlow rendered his state a far 
greater service than this, however. When- 
ever a man in public office actually repre- 
sents the public interest, he revives the 
Jeffersonian idea and, as we have noticed 
before, that makes trouble. Governor Lud- 
low started the greatest trouble Jersey ever 
had. He was not a great man and he seems 
to have had no very definite policy. Like 
Folk in Missouri, like Jerome in New York, 
like La Follette in Wisconsin and like Theo- 
dore Roosevelt now in the United States, 
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whenever he saw an evil head, he hit it. That 
isenough. That brings the special interests 
out into the light and raises the great ques- 
tion, Who is to govern this country, the 
whole people or the few who are corrupting 
it? It doesn’t matter what the particular 
issue is — a revision of the tariff, a ship sub- 
sidy bill, the trial of a boodler, the enforce- 
ment of a liquor law, the just taxation of a 
railroad or the regulation of railroad rates — 
let a man press any point that touches 
the so-called “specially interested business 
class’’ and he will arraign against him all 
the allied forces that are running the gov- 
ernment —city, state and nation — to get 
privileges from it and to protect those 
that they already have. 


The Perennial Jersey Issue 

The particular’ issue in Jersey is “equal 
taxation’, and Governor Ludlow raised it. 
It was the underlying issue in the ’Sixties, it 
is the issue over there to-day, it is the issue 
for which, principally, the railroads had 
been preparing all these years. They “had 
to”. Every legislature from the ‘Thirties 
on, that for any reason, honest or corrupt, 
admitted to the state a railroad with a char- 
ter exempting from taxation “all railroad 
property used for railroad purposes’’, made 
it absolutely necessary, according to bus- 
iness ethics, to help corrupt the government 
and keep it corrupt. That exemption was a 
valuable privilege and it was a burden to the 
people of the state. As all those many Jer- 
sey railroads grew and prospered, the value 
and the amount of their property increased. 
They acquired more and more land, more 
and more buildings, more and more stations, 
and bigger and bigger terminals. Each 
purchase, grab or extension of theirs, re- 
moved just so much of the most valuable 
property from local and “equal” taxation. 
The cost of government increased steadily, 
of course; the railroads were careful about 
public improvements and they permitted 
very few. But the corruptionists had to let 
the corrupted local leaders have some money 
to spend in (and thus appease, satisfy, bribe) 
their counties. So the expenses went on 
growing, and, since the railroads could not be 
taxed, the citizens had to pay; not only, 
mind you, to meet the no-mal increase, but 
the deficiency also, due to the growing rail- 
road exemptions. 

Charles L. Corbin, now one of the leading 
corporation lawyers in the state, summed up 
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the situation at the time. He was explain- 
ing how it came about that New Jersey had 
such a heavy debt and so high a tax rate. It 
was not due, he said, to stealing. “‘Al- 
though scandalous defalcations have come to 
light in probably more than half the cities 
the losses have been made 
good by bondsmen No expensive 
public works have been carried on. No 
governor of the state has found the cost of 
the capitol a painful subject to contemplate 
in his message. There is no State canal, no 
Brooklyn or St. Louis bridge, no Hoosac 
tunnel, no Tweed court-house, to show for all 
the millions added to the debt in the last dec- 
ade. | believe there is not in all New Jer- 
sey a city park of ten acres extent. 
The people have been taxed to the limit 
of their endurance, in some cases beyond it, 
yet the burden continues to increase. . 
Should another business revulsion take place, 
the number of bankrupt cities would be 
greatly increased.” 

After this picture, Mr. Corbin stated the 
cause: “More than one-fourth of the prop- 
erty of the state is exempt from county and 
local taxation. That exempted property 
belongs to the railroad companies.” Esti- 
mating at $250,000,000 the value of this 
exempt railroad property, Mr. Corbin showed 
that ‘the people of New Jersey were paying 
an annual subsidy of $2,000,000 to the own- 
ers of the railroad property in the state !” 


The Second Revolt of Jersey 


When Governor Ludlow showed himself a 
free man, this condition was brought to his 
attention by Mr. Corbin and other men who 
had been seeking for years to correct it. The 
Governor urged the legislature to take it up, 
and bills were introduced. The legislature, 
with ‘Gardner of Atlantic” presiding over the 
Senate, killed these bills, and nothing was ac- 
complished in Ludlow’s administration. The 
question was up, however ; the railroads had 
had to show themselves to beat it off, and 
with the scandal of “Gardner of Atlantic’s” 
little bills, to illustrate the methods 
of the roads, the American citizen had the 
sensation needed to excite him to revolt. 

Jersey was so excited in 1883 that both 
parties adopted platforms pledging their 
candidates to tax reform. We all know what 
railroad platforms are for; in this railroad 
state, the citizens paid little heed to them ; 
they looked to the candidates. A Jersey 
governor cannot succeed himself, so Ludlow 
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could not run. The Democrats nominated 
Leon Abbett, the Republicans a judge on the 
bench. Now, I! make it a rule not to criticize 
the courts, but some lawyer should — and 
the place to go first for the facts is New Jer- 
sey. The judges over there are not elected ; 
high and low, they all are appointed by the 
governor. Business men and lawyers tell 
me that is the way to insure a strong bench. 
Rhode Island does not prove this, and taking 
up one by one the appointments to the bench 
in Jersey, tracing the past records of the 
judges, and noting the decisions that bore on 
my work, I got somehow the impression that 
those courts were part of the Jersey system. 
As a layman I asked corporation lawyers in 
Wall Street for their opinion, and | heard 
from them that the Jersey bench ranks 
among the very best state courts in the land. 
So | should say that “Jersey justice”’ offers 
a fair test. Whatever was found to be true 
there might be accepted with confidence as 
more typical than, for instance, the results of 
an investigation in Missouri. 

Whatever may be said of the bench as a 
bench, however, | feel safe in this generaliza- 
tion : Judges make poor leaders of a polit- 
ical campaign. They are not democratic 
enough. They seem to put too much faith in 
machinery, legal, political, social, and this 
judge whom the Republicans nominated in 
their day of trouble left it to the organization 
to make him governor as it had made him 
judge. As he said, he “waited where he was” 
in dignified silence for the office and the peo- 
ple to come to him, and,while he waited, Leon 
Abbett, who went to the people, was elected. 


Jersey’s Best Man 


Abbett had to go tothe people. It seems to 
me that this most interesting man was an in- 
stinctive democrat, and would naturally 
have campaigned the state, county by 
county, as he did. But no two Jersey wit- 
nesses agree about him now any longer, and 
it is certain that when he ran for governor he 
was forced by the fury of the attacks on his 
imperfect record to fight on the stump. Be- 
sides the Republican party some of the State 
House ring of his own party, and most of the 
big interests back of both parties were against 
him. It is believed that the Pennsylvania’s 
Republican machine secretly supported him, 
and he was an old Camden & Amboy legis- 
lator. But he was called a “politician,” a 
“demagogue,” an “anarchist”; and | find 
that “‘business’”’ reserves these bad names for 
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men who are brave enough to challenge and 
able enough to beat bad business ; and that 
was Abbett. There was another charge 
against the man, however: ambition. His 
enemies said he cared nothing for the state ; 
which was not true ; or for the governorship, 
which was partly true. They said he wanted 
to be a United States Senator, and believed 
that by taxing the railroads he could achieve 
his ambition. Here was the outrageous truth, 
I guess: Leon Abbett was one of those 
“unscrupulous politicians’’ who want, not 
money, but office, and who think to rise, 
even to the United States Senate, by serving, 
not the special, but the common interests of 
the state. This makes the man interesting 
to all of us; his career was an experiment 
in democracy. 

Abbett did tax the railroads. He did not 
tax them as they should be taxed, like every 
other property, but there is an excuse for 
that failure. He represented the people ; 
the legislature did not. The American 
people too commonly depend upon one man, 
the executive, to legislate for them; they 
neglect the legislature which was meant to be 
the representative, law-making branch of 
the government. The result is such typical 
situations as that of President Roosevelt and 
the Congress to-day, and of Governor Abbett 
in New Jersey in 1884. The President is 
urging a law granting to the interstate com- 
merce commission power to regulaté railroad 
rates ; the Jersey Governor was for a law to 
tax private and railroad propertyon the same 
footing ; both men were acting for the com- 
mon against the special interests. Now note 
the parallel of their experiences. Abbett 
had an equal tax bill introduced in the 
Assembly, and it was called the “Governor's 
bill” ; just as the rate bill introduced in the 
House of Representatives is known as the 
“President’s bill”. Railroad men rushed to 
Trenton as we have seen them rush to Wash- 
ington. Abbett had aroused public opinion, 
however, and the railroads could not make 
their assemblymen stand up. Like the House 
of Representatives, the Jersey Assembly 
passed the “Governor's bill” with an over- 
whelming vote up to the Senate. That is as 
far as the President’s bill has gone up to this 
writing but, as it progresses see if the parallel 
isnot carried out. Publicopinionin Jersey was 
such that even the senators were alarmed. 
They must do something. When the special 
interests see that “some legislation” is nec- 
essary, they always want to draw the bill 
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themselves. So, the Senate appointed a 
committee with Senator John W. Griggs for 
chairman; hearings were held; the rail- 
roads appeared (U. S. Senator Sewell for 
the Pennsylvania), and they pleaded for the 
sacred rights of (their) property, and the in- 
violability (by the state) of their contracts 
with the state. In vain. Some sort of a 
billhadtobedrawn. Sothe committee drew 
a bill taxing the railroads, not equally —they 
were to be put in a class by themselves — 
still the Griggs bill provided for a tax on 
railroads. Some of the railroad men objected 
even to this compromise — ‘Gardner of At- 
lantic’, for example. But there was the 
Governor’s bill to meet, and the Griggs 
bill was introduced to meet it. There 
was a dead-lock. The railroads used all 
their power, legitimate and _ illegimate; 
the governor used all his, legitimate and 
illegitimate — patronage, vetoes, even a 
threat to veto the appropriation bills. It 
was no use. The Griggs bill might be passed, 
not the Governor’s. As the session drew to 
a close, the governor was persuaded to take 
“half a loaf” ; the Griggs bill would increase 
by about $300,000 the revenue of the state. 
That was something. The governor con- 
sented to make terms with the railroads. In 
the current discussion of the President’s 
rate-regulation bill, | notice that railroad 
men are saying that they would not mind the 
regulation so much if only they could have a’ 
“better”, a “more expert” commission. 
That was the chief point in the deal between 
Governor Abbett and the railroads of’ his 
state. If the roads must be taxed, then the 
roads must do the taxing. If laws must bé 
passed against special interests, special inter- 
ests want not only to draw the laws but to ex- 
ecute them. Abbett won the present railroad 
tax.law of New Jersey by making two of the 
four assessors (Pennsylvania) railroad men, 

Some of the roads, left out of the final deal, 
resisted the law, but Governor Abbett 
brought them to terms. The Jersey Central 
appealed to the courts. There was a sus- 
picion abroad that the law had been drawn 
to be ruled unconstitutional, and, when the 
Supreme Court so held, the comment through 
the state was rather excited. This tradi- 
tion, still believed but unsupported by evi- 
dence, goes on to relate that the governor 
served notice on the roads that if the law was 
not upheld on appeal, he would “‘equal-tax” 
them. Anyhow, the Court of Appeals did’ 
reverse the lower court and declare the law 
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sound. Even then the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western would not pay; till the 
governor discovered that this road, so insist- 
ent upon its own rights, had not paid even 
the taxes it admitted it should pay. Ina 
special message, the governor declared that 
the D. L. & W. (whose president, by the way, 
used to put a Bible in each car) had scaled 
down the value of personal property and 
equipment, in twenty years, from thirteen to 
three millions, and that consequently it had 
cheated the state out of one million dollars. 
This set the legislature in motion to take 
away its charter, and the road offered to obey 
the new law. The governor demanded 
now, however, those arrears of taxes also 
and, upon the decision of umpires that at 
least $300,000 was due, this “loyally grate- 
ful’’ corporation performed for once its duty 
to the state. 


Wrong Road to the Senate, No. 1 


Thus did Leon Abbett seize as governor 
the powers of the governor, and reassert the 
sovereignty of his state, even over the rail- 
roads. This, to get a United States Sena- 
torship. Did he deserve the promotion? He 
was not a “good man”’, only a “good poli- 
tician’’ ; he “dickered”’ and he “dealt’’; to 
pass that railroad bill, he used all the arts of 
his profession, save only cash bribery, and he 
showed himself not above that for, having no 
money, he paid out public offices; and pa- 
tronage is simply bribery which the public 
pays. So Governor Abbett was not the per- 
fect man we are looking for to give us good 
government. Far from it; personally, 
Leon Abbett was as bad as William J. Sewell. 
But Sewell was in the Senate ; indeed, it was 
Sewell’s seat that Abbett was after; and 
Sewell had got it because he was bad. Why, 
then, shouldn’t Abbett have it? What was 
the difference ? 

There was a difference, and that difference 
beat Abbett. What wasit? | think it was 
this : while Sewell was bad in the interest of 
“business,’’ Abbett was bad in the interest 
of the state. But let us see: there were 
other differences between these two men; 
Sewell was a Republican, Abbett was a 
Democrat. But Sewell’s Jersey colleague 
in the Senate at that time was John R. 
McPherson, a Democrat. We have seen him 
fighting side by side with Sewell for the 
Pennsylvania in the state Senate; and all 
Jersey remembers a certain letter which a 
certain railroad man wrote to Abram S. 
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Hewitt, a director of the Reading (ihe old 
National) Railroad, to warn him of a con- 
versation, overheard at the Continental Hotel 
in Philadelphia, in which Sewell and Mc- 
Pherson were alleged to have agreed, since 
both represented the Pennsylvania, not to 
fight for their parties when the other was up 
for reelection to the Senate. That is to say, 
when Sewell (Rep.) was running for his seat, 
McPherson (Dem.) was to let the Republi- 
cans carry certain doubtful districts, so that 
Sewell (P.R.R.) could go to Washington, 
and when McPherson (Dem.) was running, 
Sewell (Rep.) was to let the Democrats 
carry certain close districts which the ‘“‘road”’ 
could “ influence,”’ so that McPherson 
(P.R.R.) could go back. 

So long as the Senator represented the 
Pennsylvania, the party made no difference ; 
was that it? Not exactly. When now 
(1886) Governor Abbett was running against 
Sewell, the governor saw to it that the Dem- 
ocrats made a fight. One wing of the party, 
missing the railroad “backing,” wanted to 
nominate a railroad man for governor and, 
since the Jersey Central was angry, not only 
at the party for taxing it but at the Pennsyl- 
vania for having “grabbed” for itself both 
“railroad representatives”’ on the tax board, 
the railroad Democrats suggested Rufus 
Blodgett, superintendent of the Long Branch 
division of the Central. Abbett, by mak- 
ing humiliating concessions to one of the 
State House ring, beat Blodgett, won the 
nomination for his man, Robert S. Green, 
and with “Green for governor” the Demo- 
crats carried the election. They had on 
joint ballot in the legislature a majority, 
narrow but sufficient to elect a Democrat to 
the Senate —if the voting was straight. 
But the voting could not be straight, and 
Sewell had hopes. The excitement was in- 
tense, the scandal was sordid and loud. 
Some of the Democrats were purchasable and 
if Sewell had had the solid support of his 
party, the “road” could have bought back 
his seat for him. But, just as the dishonest 
Democrats made Abbett’s election doubtful, 
so some honest Republicans made Sewell’s 
impossible. They would not vote for him. 
There was a dead-lock. Reluctantly, Sewell 
had to give up. It was anybody to beat Ab- 
bett. The railroad Democrats sent word to 
the railroad Republicans: that they were 
ready to unite, but only on a Democrat. 
The railroad Republicans asked for a list of 
three Democrats to choose from. The 
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railroad Democrats furnished alist headed by 
Rufus Blodgett, and the railroad Republi- 
cans took him. Thus was Leon Abbett 
punished by the System which sent Rufus 
Blodgett to the U. S. Senate. 


Wrong Road to the Senate, No. 2 


So any railroad man would do; was that 
it? Evidently Leon Abbett thought so, for, 
bitterly disappointed, he set about getting 
him a railroad, The Baltimore & Ohio, a 
great briber at home, was coming into Jer- 
sey. Under the general railway law, it was 
free to cross the state. But a bridge over 
the Kills to Staten Island was necessary, and 
the general law did not provide for bridges. 
The legislature had to grant a special permis- 
sion to bridge the Kills and the Pennsyl- 
vania and the other roads objected. The 
legislature was theirs. Abbett, as governor, 
had favored this further “development of 
the resources of the state’”, so in 1889 when 
the term of his friend, U. S. Senator McPher- 
son expired, the ex-governor went after his 
seat with B. & O. “backing’’. Abbett’s 
movements were very quiet, and McPherson 
had no suspicion of his strength till the Dem- 
ocratic caucus was about to meet. Then it 
appeared that Abbett had a majority. 
McPherson rushed forth to sound an alarm ; 
the chairman was his and the meeting 
was held up while the McPherson and Penn- 
sylvania agents and Miles Ross “argued” 
with the members. Abbett’s B. & O. 
“strength” was soon exhausted, and Mc- 
Pherson (P. R. R. Dem.) was reelected te 
the Senate. 

So a United States Senatorship repre- 
sented not only money, but the most money ; 
and not only a railroad, but the sovereign 
railroads —the organized power in both 
parties of established vested interests. Was 
that the secret? That is the suspicion 
which I have gathered in other states, where 
it has seemed that the U. S. Senate must be 
made up of the representatives from each 
state, not of the people, not even of the 
state, but of the corrupt system of each 
state. This would account for much that 
happens in the Senate, and it is pretty clear 
that Leon Abbett sawit so. For this remark- 
able man, undaunted by two defeats, still 
pursued his ambition. He fixed his eyes on 
the seat Rufus Blodgett would vacate four 
years hence, and to win it the ex-governor 
proceeded with the organization of his 
political machine, the establishment of a 
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vested interest, and the creation of a System, 
all his own. 


Abbett gets Him a System 


During Abbett’s term and that of Gov- 
ernor Green, the Jersey Democrats did what 
the Pennsylvania Republicans had done 
twenty years before; they gerrymandered 
the state; the grafters had long ago learned 
how by dividing cities and towns into classes, 
they could evade the constitutional amend- 
ment adopted to prevent special legislation, 
and the Abbett organization now used their 
legislature to legislate the Republicans out 
and themselves into control of local govern- 
ments. This was to strengthen their party 
and, for the sake of the “strength’’, the local 
leaders had to be allowed to loot their locali- 
ties, of course; a machine has to be built 
from the ground up. 

But a machine, to become a system, must 
have a vested interest. The Republicans had 
made one that just suited the Democrats. It 
seems that when the Democrats, with their 
“anti-railroad demagogy,’’ had won the 
plain people, the Republicans felt the need’ 
of “popular support’. The Prohibitionists 
had developed a vote of some 20,000 which: 
was more than the normal difference between’ 
the two parties. So the Republicans had 
drawn a local (county) high license bill which, 
with the Prohibitionists, the clergy, and the 
“good people’ helping, they had passed 
through the legislature of 1888. The effect: 
of this legislation was startling. It brought 
about “‘bad government” in New Jersey. 

“Good” laws commonly make for “bad” 
government, and good people wonder why.. 
They may see now. Before this local option 
law was passed, the liquor interest had not 
been very active in politics ; and under the 
law, the people beat them county by county > 
prohibition was voted for all over the state: 
This satisfied the good people and: they 
retired from politics. But, just as-govern- 
mental grants of privilege force good bus- 
iness men into politics to protect their 
“business,” so governmental prohibitions 
drive vicious business men into politics tosave 
their business. The prohibition law aroused 
the liquor interest ; as the people withdrew, 
the saloons entered the game ; and while the 
good people were rejoicing over the “good 
government” victories in the counties, the 
“bad men”’ went out for representative gov- 
ernment in the state. And they went about 
it in the right way. They wanted a party to 
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represent them. Since the Republicans rep- 
resented the “good” people, the “bad 
people” joined the Democrats. Leon Abbett 
was the Democratic leader. They made 
him attorney for their Liquor Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation. He wanted to be governor again. 
He wanted the office, as before, only to get 
a United States Senatorship, but they didn’t 
inquire into his motives. He represented 
them, and that was all they asked; they 
backed him and his party. They elected a 
legislature, which represented them; the 
party was timid lest the people should resent 
out-and-out repeal of the prohibition law, 
so the high license clause was retained ; but 
local option was “‘fixed”’. 

Now see how the good citizens played 
into the hands of the bad. Even after this 
victory the liquor interest did not go home. 
It stayed in politics. Leon Abbett had uses 
for it, and in 1889 it helped to elect him gov- 
ernor again with a legislature solidly Demo- 
cratic for the first time in ten years. He 
was achanged man. Hewasaboss. Hav- 
ing learned (I understand that he said once 
privately) that by representing the people, 
he could not rise in a government that rep- 
resented railroad and business corruption, 
he had accepted the support of “ criminal cor- 
ruption”. The cost to Jersey was terrible. 
With the liquor interest had come all that 
low following of vice that the saloons collect. 
These interests, by “‘work” and by fraud at 
the polls, practically controlled the legisla- 
ture, which they turned over to the Gov- 
ernor. They delivered into his hands all 
power: appointments, public institutions, 
the liquor licensing boards, the state militia, 
a state police, local and county offices and 
boards ; those legislators even resigned legis- 
lation to him, passing his bills and adjourn- 
ing with them in his hands to sign or veto, as 
he would. In return Governor Abbett had to 
let the government represent crime and vice, 
and it did. That was the beginning of the 
race-track scandals of Jersey. There was 1 
race track at Monmouth, others sprang up, 
one at Gloucester for Philadelphia, another 
at Guttenberg for New York, and when ihe 
railroads (and the Western Union) saw that 
the betting vice made traffic, they encour- 
aged the location of tracks in small towns 
along their lines. With the “sport” came 
gamblers, prostitution, and all that goes 
with racing and liquor politics. Jersey be- 
came a veritable Tenderloin state. 

No matter, Leon Abbett, hardened now, 
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sullen and determined, had a “vested in- 
terest” with him. He was pretty sure of 
election to the United States Senate, but to 
make doubly sure he reached for another, a 
more respectable interest, the railroads. A 
group of these roads, the Jersey Central, the 
Lehigh & Susquehanna, the Philadelphia & 
Reading (and, it was believed, the Delaware 
& Hudson and the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western) planned a combination to control 
the output and price of coal. Seeing that 
vice, not the Pennsylvania Railroad, was 
ruling the state, they made overtures to Ab- 
bett and his party. And since the Republi- 
cans had the Pennsylvania behind them, the 
Democrats were glad of the chance to get 
the other roads into their party. The “Coal 
Combine” bill was passed. The Pennsylva- 
nia opposed it, and the newspapers fought 
the new monopoly ; but Abbett pushed it and 
the bill, made a party measure, was put 
through. 


Wrong Road to the Senate, No. 3 


And all this also to get a United States 
Senatorship! Did Leon Abbett get it? He 
did not. Then why not? Because he 
flinched ; when it came to the final test, he 
represented, not the System, not even his 
System, but the state of New Jersey. When 
that legislature adjourned leaving in his 
hands that ‘‘ Coal Combine” bill for which he 
had himself used the whip, public opinion, 
both in the nation and in the state, con- 
tinued to clamor against it, and Leon Abbett, 
the demagogue, hearkened, hesitated and — 
he vetoed the bill. This embittered the rail- 
roads and the politicians and legislators “‘in 
on the deal’. They wanted to get even. 
He had, likewise after adjournment, refused 
to sign a race-track bill which aroused public 
opposition. This had embittered the vice 
interests and they wanted to get even. He 
was too powerful to fight while he was gov- 
ernor, and the Coal Combine which tried it 
and undertook to complete the deal without 
his sanction, was held up by his attorney 
general, taken into court and, after a famous 
fight was forced by a famous decision of 
Chancellor McGill to disband — till times 
were better. 

But when Abbett, no longer governor, 
came into the caucus of his party in 1893 to 
ask for his reward, everybody “got even”. 
All “interests” were against him. Some of 
them pretended to be for him, and there was 
money back of him; votes were bought for 
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him; yes, that senatorship was bought as 
for him. But the money was not Abbett’s 
own and the men to whom it belonged, the 
men who owned the votes, cast them for 
James Smith, jr., Abbett’s right-hand man, 
and one of the lieutenants who managed his 
campaign for the senatorship. As for Leon 
Abbett, he soon died. 

I often hear American citizens say that 
the national government is “all right — if 
only the cities could be governed as well”’. 
How can the national government be good ? 
The System is all one thing. In every state 
where I have been I have noticed that the 
men who have tried to serve the state were 
punished. In New Jersey the pursuit of 
poor old Governor Ludlow is an oft-told tale ; 
the failure of Leon Abbett is a ringing moral 
lesson to Jersey politicians. And as the Sys- 
tem punishes, so does it reward. We have 
been in at the birth of several United 
States Senators, so we can begin, if we are 
honest, to realize that that august chamber 
is the earthly heaven of traitors. ‘But Sena- 
torships are not the only federal reward of — 
the System. We have noted that Hobart 
became a vice-president, Miles Ross a Con- 
gressman ; but let me give you‘just as | got 
it, for once, one of the impressions | am get- 
ting all over the country. Several times in 
the course of this article | have mentioned 
without comment or explanation a certain 
“Gardner of Atlantic.’”’ I did not do this 
to mystify ; that was the way I heard of 
the man. Time and time again after 
listening to some Jerseyman’s tale of a bad 
bill introduced, a good bill held up, a railroad 
deal-put through, or an effort of protesting 
citizens balked, | would ask, ‘Who did it ?”’ 
Time and time again the answer was “‘Gard- 
ner of Atlantic.’”’ The name meant nothing 
to me; I made no note of it and inquired no 
further till one day in exasperation | ex- 
claimed : ‘‘ Who is this Gardner of Atlantic ? 
And where is he now?” 

My Jerseyman was astonished. ‘‘Gard- 
ner of Atlantic!” he said. “Haven’t you 
come across him before? Why, that is John 
J. Gardner, the Congressman !” 

“Oh,” I said, and, since | have in mind to 
study some day the National government, | 
put Gardner down in my long list of “‘gone 
to the House”. But while | was writing 
these pages, the vote on the “President’s 
rate bill was taken and | looked for Gardner. 
That vote was 326 ayes, 17 noes. Among 
the 17 was “Gardner (Rep. N. J.).” 
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Some of my critics have found fault with 
me, mildly, for seeking only the evil in men ; 
others, much more indignantly, have said 
that I looked too eagerly for the good and 
made heroes of men who palpably have hu- 
man weaknesses. My criterion and that of 
my critics are not the same, evidently. | 
don’t know what theirs is, but mine is sim- 
ple. I ask of a representative, What does 
he represent? ‘‘Gardner of Atlantic” may 
be an honest man ; he certainly has the cour- 
age of his conviction; but he is not “Rep. 
N. J.;” he is P. R. R. I prefer Leon 
Abbett, defeated, to all the Gardners in Con- 
gress, because in his practical, compromis- 
ing, crooked Jersey way, he did sometimes 
represent New Jersey and because he is the 
livest Democrat in that state to-day. For 
the consequences of his career have lived on ; 
much of both the good and the bad in Jer- 
sey can be traced to him, as we shall see, and 
as we Shall also see, the effects of his influ- 
ence have spread all over the United States. 
Leon Abbett adopted the charter-giving 
policy of New Jersey. That hurts us, but 
Abbett didn’t care about us. He was for 
Jersey. That was his great limitation. When 
the national press was imploring him to veto 
the ‘“‘coal combine”’ bill lest it put up the 
price of coal for the whole country, Abbett 
snapped his fingers at that argument. He . 
vetoed the bill, as he said, because while he . 
had made a bargain with the combine to , 
except Jersey and ensure her cheap, coal, 
there was no way to make that agreement 
binding. So we, the whole people, owe 
Abbett no tears. He was for Jersey, he was 
Jersey typified. 

The live Jerseymen don’t care either how — 
much these Jersey Trusts hurt us. They 
take the same view of them that Abbett did ; 
they are good for Jersey and they bless him 
forthem. “But,” they told me, a hundred 
of them, “Abbett gave us bad government.” 
He did. He left his party machine so re- 
organized and so strong, that in the next 
Democratic administration, (that of a gov- 
ernor named Werts) the legislature repre- 
sented municipal and county rings and the 
race tracks. William J. Thompson, owner 
of the Gloucester track and better known as 
the “ Duke of Gloucester,” was an assembly- 
man from Camden ; Carroll of Hudson, was a 
bookmaker at the Guttenberg track; there 
were many more such men, but the char- 
acter of that body may be summed up in 
this fact: the Speaker of the House was 
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Thomas Flynn, the starter of Thompson’s 
races. The race tracks could have had any 
legislation they wanted, but they didn’t 
want much. Abbett’s veto of the bills legal- 
izing all kinds of racing anywhere, had 
proved of advantage. The governments of 
racing counties represented the tracks, and 
neither the police nor the judges would en- 
force the law, which served, therefore, only 
to keep out more tracks and maintain the vice 
monopoly. They passed such as they de- 
sired, and for the rest, they looted the state. 
These creatures stole the very chairs they 
sat on. This is “bad government”. This 
is what your average American citizen means 
by “bad government’’, and it is disgusting. 
But it isn’t dangerous. It is no more danger- 
ous in a state than in a city, and, as I have 
often remarked before, even Tammany in 
New York has seen that theft and police 
blackmail are bad politics. 

The government in New Jersey was too 
bad. It was too bad to last. It became 
obvious, noisy, a stench, so that even “ good 
citizens” could see and hear and smell it. 
They protested for a while, which is foolish ; 
the grafters don’t mind protests. By and 
by, when the race-track legislators fell to 
quarreling over the spoils and passed laws 
against one another, the scandal was such 
that the citizens were driven to the polls. 
They voted in 1893 against the racing rings, 
and that settled the criminal grafters. 


‘Conquest of Jersey Complete 


But what did they vote for? What could 
they vote for? The people of New Jersey 
had no party that represented them. They 
had to vote for the Republicans. This 
party represents the railroads and big graft, 
but when its leaders saw the people coming 
they nominated a “good man”, John W. 
Griggs, for governor, on a reform platform, 
and they “exposed” the Democratic (petty) 
larceny by way of text for campaign speeches. 
Thus they caught the “honest vote’’, and 
thus, at last, the state of New Jersey 
was turned over to the Republican party 
which delivered it up to the Pennsylvania 


NEW JERSEY: A TRAITOR STATE 


Railroad. The conquest of New Jersey was 
complete. Governor Griggs was appointed 
Attorney General in the President’s Cabinet. 
General Sewell perfected his organization, 
and sent himself back to the U. S. Senate.’ 
He treated the other railroads “right” ; 
— the coal combine is a fact: The Penn- 
sylvania was fair to all “interests”. True, 
the race tracks were driven out, but the 
liquor men are quiet, prosperous, and con- 
tented. Even the “Democratic Party” is 
satisfied. There is graft, of course, pienty of 
it ; for the most part, however, the corruption 
is orderly, respectable, dignified “business’’. 
That is bad, but it is not “bad government”. 
The Pennsylvania rules and the government 
represents “the” road, the other roads, and 
some other interests ; but the syndicate that 
runs the state for the foreign corporations 
gives Jerseymen good government, or, at 
least, what they tell me is “pretty good 
government.” 

“Oh,” they say, “there are some passing 
evils in the counties, but in the state we 
have pretty good government.” 

“Good government” is the falsest beacon 
in American politics. 1 have seen the cities 
sail by it, and | know. New Jersey has 
sailed by it since 1895, and | think I can 
show in the next, concluding article on the 
state, that the “passing evils’ Jerseymen 
speak of in their counties are the vestiges of 
the wreck of their own citizenship ; and that 
the “good” they point to with pride in their 
state is their share of the plunder of our busi- 
ness pirates who buy, cheap, her letters of 
marque, to prey not only on American busi- 
ness but on American character, and, when 
caught at their crimes, sail for her ports to 
purchase, cheap, legislative immunity from 
our laws. Jersey shows, plainer than any 
other state or city, how we all are betraying 
one another, and that what we Americans 
lack is what the poor Russians are asking 
their poor Czar for — representative gov- 
ernment — not good government, not re- 
forms, not privileges, not advantages over 
one another, but fair play all around, and, 
before the law, equality. 


(Mr. Steffens’s next article on New Jersey will show how all the 
corporations are to-day enjoying the conquest of the Pennsylvania Railroad.) 
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THE FAITHFUL BRADY 
BY 
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FEW springs ago a man in 
Arizona named Chapin 
became infatuated with a 
certain Miss Dasher, and 
shot a rival for the lady’s 
favor ; whereupon he was 
tried and condemned, and 
sent off to the territorial prison. But that is 
not the end of Chapin’s story, for he left a 
friend behind him. 

It was only a saddle-horse, a little white- 
faced buckskin, with pretty kittenish tricks 
and a kind disposition, and it had no finer 
name than Brady. 

Chapin broke the horse early in the spring, 
and won Brady’s confidence then, for he was 
kind to animals. For all his overmastering 
temper and strange primitive ideas of justice, 
Chapin’s ways were almost always gentle ; 
and a horse is quick to notice that. 

Brady helped his master with the luckless 
courting of Miss Dasher. That is, he car- 
ried Chapin into town, always prancing 
when the house came in sight, and swinging 
about so, as the lover dismounted, that you 
might have exclaimed, “Here’s a fearless 
rider on a desperate steed !’’ But that sid- 
ling, those prances, and all, were part of an 





amiable game between the two. Chapin, 
dismounted at his divinity’s door, would turn 
his back on the untethered Brady; and 
Brady, the lines pulled over his head till they 
rested on the ground, would roll the Bt in his 
mouth, and stand there till he was wanted. 

There are gossips in Arizona, and the 
Dasher girl was on their lips — before Chapin 
began to see her, and after. But however 
that may be, Chapin went about his business, 
which was getting good yields off a ranch ; 
and about his pleasure — his honest devotion 
— which centered around Sophy Dasher. 

And, one fine day in early April, it seemed 
he had won the girl. Chapin came riding 
back to his ranch and loosed Brady ; but the 
little pony stopped and whinnied. All 
about was the knee-deep alfalfa — ambro- 
sial beds for a horse to roll in ; and, back of 
him, from where a big mesquite in yellow 
blossom spread an odor like honeysuckle, 
you caught the tinkle of fresh, running 
water. Yet the friendly Brady hesitated, for 
all. the world as if he asked a question. 

“Oh, it’s all right with me, little horse,”’ 
said Chapin, patting a sturdy brown 
shoulder. ‘“‘She’s said ‘yes,’ and we're go- 
ing to be married.” 
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The bronco snuffed his master over, horse 
fashion, and laid his head on Chapin’s 
shoulder. He was not much to look at, was 
Brady, but his heart was right, as they say. 
He had never known unkind treatment, and 
he thought all men were his friends — but 
especially Chapin, big and strong and hon- 
est, who was the bravest man he knew. 
“It’s a grand world to live in, pony,” 
cried Chapin, as he 
played with Brady’s 
mane. Up above in 
the clean-swept Ari- 
zona sky there was not 
the trace of a cloud ; 
and the world, as the 
two looked at it, was a 
wonderful stretch of 
green — trees in blos- 
som, oleanders flaming 
red, and larks and 
biackbirds  every- 
where. Brady must 
have seen these things 
very dimly; and if they 
struck through the 
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“But never mind him,” the cousin said. 
“Leave him and leave her to each other, 
Forget you ever knew the girl—” He 
stopped, seeing a strange look in Chapin’s 
face. ‘‘Ed,” he urged, “you ain’t thinking 
of that?’’ They seemed to read each other’s 
thoughts. “‘ What good would it do you, Ed? 

It wouldn’t help you to kill anyone.” 

Chapin looked his cousin between the eyes. 
“No,” said he, “ you’re 
right, it wouldn’t.” 
He turned away, but 
he came back again. 
“Tl believe — what 
you ve told me, Harry. 
Now go away ; | want 
to be alone.” 

Chapin fought with 
himself all that day, to 
bring himself to accept 
what had happened. 
He beat back the pas- 
sionate anger that 
kept rising to his head. 
A dozen times Chapin 
told himself, “1 will let 


man’s perception it YO if re the fellow have her. 
was only in a nameless y) - 4 The girl is nothing to 
way. Yet they both, y : C) ': MS me.” At length it was 
simple creatures, ex- é x . | le \ night, and dark out- 
ulted to feel the warm I : 1) side ; and then it was 
sun on their backs; 4\ | / YATE that that which he 
and the air was sweet \ | Ay! fought against — the 
to theif nostrils and Sy 5 (AI primal instinct — con- 
they felt it was good JY _— Ny quered. In a sort of 
to be alive. LD rasa. ss daze, while the clock 

So much for Chap- ee ies in the house ticked as 


in’s dream of love. 
Two days later there 
came a cousin of his, who had ridden hard 
to bring bad news. 

The tale-bearer burst in breathless. ‘‘Oh, 
you fool,’”’ he cried. “Didn't I tell you from 


the first? The girl has played with you. 
She’s a Take your hands off my throat. 
She’s a Let me loose, Ed Chapin. You 
don’t believe me? Go and learn for your- 
self.’’ The cousin laughed. “It’s no secret 
now.” 


And then, as Chapin turned white and 
caught his breath, the other told the sordid 
story, and there was no doubting him : what 
the gossips had whispered was all true. It 
was not a worthy woman whose fine eyes 
had made a slave of Chapin. She stood 


openly dishonored now, through her favors 
to another man. 


“*Ohb, it’s all right with me, little horse’ ” 


from an immeasurable 
distance, and the 
breath caught in his throat and his ears sang, 
Chapin took down his revolver from the wall. 

A minute later he was out in the corral, 
saddling Brady with trembling fingers. He 
set the little horse blindly at the point where 
the town lights made a blur against the sky ; 
and up a dusty hill they galloped, and down 
the long, ill-graded slope beyond. It was 
the familiar way they took, but never before 
had Chapin used the quirt. 

The man dismounted at a well-known 
hitching-rack, and left Brady. The curious 
animal whinnied once or twice. He was 
thirsty after the rapid going, and being a 
rather spoiled bronco, he thought of hay in 
the boarding-corral that Chapin patronized 
when in town. But Brady was obedient first 
of all ; and he stood now, with the lines pulled 
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over his head so that they rested on the 
ground, and rolled his bit and bode his time. 

Pretty soon he heard a pistol-shot, and 
was conscious of voices shouting. But the 
noise subsided in a little. 

It was the pampered stomach in him that 
began to bother Brady. In his minute-long 
naps by the hitching-rack, he dreamed of hay 
that was all blossom and no stalk at all; he 
rolled in shady places and rose to cool his 
hoofs in running water, where he drank till 
the joy of it woke him up. Waking, it 
vexed him that Chapin did not come — it 
was not like his master to forget him. After 
a while a real thirst came, his throat was 
coated and hot, and almost pained him. 
Towards morning the wind blew cold. Brady 
shifted his weight from foot to foot, letting 
his head drop lower and lower. 

Remember, he was not tied. The reins 
lay on the ground before him ; and they were 
his written instructions to stand, that was all. 

The sun came up after a while. Mexican 
loafers, fresh from their squalid breakfast, 
began to line the sunny side of the street. 
Each found the hitching-post or yard of wall 
that his special back had helped to wear 
smooth. As the day grew hot and breath- 
less, conversation would languish among 
them. But now they spoke excitedly. 

With the sun and the Mexicans came 
flies, seeming as if they would devour Brady. 
But at length two men approached. “Hello,”’ 
said one, “ain't that Ed Chapin’s horse?” 
Brady whinnied to let them know he wanted 
Ed. If they could, they did not produce the 
master. But they took Brady away with 
them, to the familiar boarding-corral. 


When a man kills another, and has been 
tried by his peers and sent away to some 
solemn keep like the Yuma penitentiary, a 
public auction disposes of his goods. Brady 
waited days in vain for Chapin ; and then — 
Brady went under the hammer. 

It was a man they called a Tenderfoot that 
bought him, and the first thing the Tender- 
foot did was to ride Brady forty miles 
through a blazing sun. Precisely, it was 
thirty-nine miles, for Brady dropped with 
the end in sight. As he lay he appeared to 
be dying, and quirt and spurs were useless to 
arouse him. So the Tenderfoot hailed a pass- 
ing wagon, into which he threw his saddle and 
bridle: and, not without a sense of mystifi- 
cation (complicated by a chastened regret) 
he went on, leaving Brady to the buzzards. 
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But it happens that the buckskin color is 
the mark of a sturdy stock. Brady had his aw- 
ful agony, but in the end — hours later — he 
found his feet. Misty-eyed and weak of knee, 
with fires blazing in his chest, he wandered 
till he found acanal. He was drinking there, 
painfully, when along came Toppy McGune. 

Now, this McGune was a vagrant and a 
scamp. Ina city he would have belonged 
to a gang, and perhaps drifted into petty 
thieving. But living in Arizona, where the 
social conditions are peculiar, he found 
“chuck-line riding’ the thing. With a horse 
and a blanket roll he went from ranch to 
ranch (and the territory is a large one). He 
had a specious adaptable story of having just 
come from somewhere and being eager to get 
somewhere else. And because he seemed an 
honest wayfarer, the good folk were glad to 
give him food and shelter — not in charity, 
by any means ; for it were an impious thing, 
most isolated ranchers think, to turn a trav- 
eler away at nightfall. 

McGune, then, was a chuck-line rider. 
That is, he was a mounted tramp. And 
being such, he admired a good horse, knowing 
the prestige it gives aman. From the back 
of his own knee-sprung sorrel, he now ob- 
served Brady gulping water; and he recog- 
nized the Chapin brand on Brady’s flank. He 
annexed Brady at once, leading him away 
with his lasso rope. As he did not care — 
quite apart from ethical reasons — to incur 
suspicion of horse-stealing, he made some 
careful inquiries. And in the end he learned 
enough to make him think he could risk 
keeping Brady. The little buckskin was in a 
state of partial collapse. But McGune re- 
flected, ‘‘ You couldn’t kill a buckskin off.” 
Thereupon he disposed of the sorrel, and 
made Brady his particular steed. 

And so, from being left for dead, Brady 
passed into the life of this vagrant. Brady 
had little kittenish tricks, a joy in prancing ; 
and sometimes he liked to buck a little. 
McGune was not an eminently good rider, 
though he knew neither fear nor pity. He 
wanted his horse to rear and plunge while 
going down the street of a town, so that 
people would turn and look at him. 

He bought a special bit for Brady that lay 
along Brady’s tongue like a trowel and made 
a bone-breaking lever against the jaw. And, 
being long dissatisfied with his spurs, Toppy 
got a blacksmith to make him a pair; and 
the new spurs were long in the shank, with 
rowels that would tear the flesh 
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‘Then—a great, supreme effori—he was free” 


Then McGune educated Brady in the 
school of fear. Mounting Brady he would 
draw him in till the scared little beast 
started back. Then, clap! and the spurs 
stabbed his flanks, and Brady’s shoulders 
tingled from the flailing of the quirt. 

You see, Brady was new to rough treat- 
ment. At first he thought the fault was in 
him. And then, driven to desperation, with 
bleeding mouth and his poor brains con- 
founded, rebellion took him and he fought 
to shake his tyrant. He plunged and twist- 
ed while the rider yelled and beat him. But 
he never could quite get Toppy off. 

To belong to a fellow like McGune is to 
work long hours and have broken rest ; it is to 
end the day often with an empty stomach, and 
sometimes to begin it that way ; it is to know 
thirst — not simple dryness, but the cruel, 
sharp, biting pain. And a horse’s nature 
goes wrong, and in the end his spirit breaks. 

Often Brady thought of a ranch where the 
sweetest alfalfa grew. Why had they taken 
him from it? Where was the master all this 
time? Of all the incomprehensible hurts he 
endured, this neglect of Chapin’s was the 





hardest. And yet — Brady, on the hard 
road of life, was headed the way of forgetting. 

McGune, as has been said, liked to clatter 
through a town for the edification of whoever 
would look. Was there a woman this side the 
sky-line, he would display his horsemanship. 
In a way, you might say, it was a woman 
that severed Brady and McGune forever. 

Horse and master were traveling some 
dreary road, with a little white schoolhouse 
ahead. It was later than three in the after- 
noon, and the children were gone ; but there 
at the door of the schoolhouse stood that 
hand of fate, the woman. She was merely a 
country schoolmistress, adjusting the bands 
of her neat, white sunbonnet. The sound of 
Brady’s hoofs caused her to look up at the 
approaching chuck-line rider. 

In the buckram soul of McGune sprang a 
wish to attitudinize. He “thumbed” Brady, 
and covertly spurred. The show that fol- 
lowed took place before the schoolhouse. 

“Oh, your cinch, your cinch!” — it was 
the voice of a young woman, calling. 

Brady’s girth had loosened and was weak ; 
the strands had shown badly raveled that 
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morning. But Toppy, though he noted it 
then, had forgotten — and now Brady was 
bucking. 

Brady bucked with his body and his soul, 
as a drowning man fights for his life. He 
bucked in the memory of pain, and the pres- 
ence of fear, and the rage of hate ; feeling the 
frayed cinch loosen and give, and that incu- 
bus above him totter Then—a great, su- 
preme effort — he was free. 

The lines, somehow, came over his head 
and touched the ground, and — strange fi- 
delity to an older custom — he stood in his 
tracks as he had used to do for Chapin. 
Presently the unhorsed Toppy rose from the 
dust of the road and found his saddle which 
lay by itself to one side. He came over and 
kicked Brady in the side. Then, blinded 
with anger and shame, Toppy clubbed his 
quirt and struck out ; he struck Brady on the 
neck and between the ears ;_ he struck one of 
Brady’s eyes and put it out. 

For a moment, through the pain he en- 
dured, Brady staggered out against a wall of 
darkness. Filling the wronged, astounded 
soul of the horse was one desire — to regain 
the bright, sunshiny world. The light came 
back, in flaming points, in exquisite drench- 
ing showers. He saw the road, the few trees, 
and the sky above. But it was not the same 
world, somehow ; nor would it ever be quite 
the same. 


It was two years after this that a ques- 
tionable company of men rode into the town 
of Globe. There were in the cavalcade per- 
haps a dozen lean men in leather trousers, 
booted and spurred, and sitting their mounts 
with ineffable swagger. A string of wicked- 
looking ponies, unsaddled, completed the 
procession. 

It was Sappington’s Bronco Congress, ac- 
cording to the premonitory handbill. 

If you never heard of Sappington, know, 
then, that he conducts a sort of traveling 
circus. The members of his congress are, 
first, detestable, wrong-headed horses that 
Circe’s swine would not associate with. Some 
graduate-cowboys complete the outfit. It is 
for the cowboys to amuse, instruct, and ele- 
vate the daily audience by riding the horses : 
which, to their discredit as sane-minded 
gentlemen, they usually do. 

And among the outlawed herd of horses 
was Brady, a strange fierceness in the eye 
which was left him. Where had Brady been 
these two years? It would be easier to ac- 


count for Chapin that was strayed even far- 
ther from his home ; and dwelt down beside 
the Colorado River, and was a “good man,” 
according to his warden. 

This much concerning Brady, at least. 
The whip and spur had done their work. He 
had become a “ wicked”’ horse. 

Some people, so they say, always play in 
hard luck. Brady, it seems, had cruel luck 
in his masters. And since the days of Toppy 
McGune he had not found a master like 
his present one, Pete Ovens, drunken, brag- 
ging, cowardly Ovens :. Ovens whom Sap- 
pington employed but took, it must be said, 
little pride in. 

As the bronco congress. passed through 
Globe, a hint of rain was in the air; and 
later, that afternoon, the Globe audience 
which came together to see the show marked 
the gathering of a dust storm in the east. It 
was a weird, uncanny day — to Ovens purely 
notable for the fact that he was drunker than 
was his custom. 

Of late it had been thrust upon him by his 
companions that he was a poltroon — had 
been suggested, even, that he, Ovens, rode 


“ Ovens swore he would show them all” 
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indifferently. To-day, as his turn to mount 
came, he swaggered into the arena, where the 
dust was swirling into spirals; and as the 
wind flattened out his leather trousers, and 
tore his hat awry — rushed through his un- 
savory teeth, even — Ovens swore he would 
show them all. 

They fought with Brady to get the saddle 
on, and Brady lunged and squealed in his 
anger. It was delicate pleasure to the au- 
dience to see a horse-nature so perverted. 
Ovens got a foot in the stirrup and lurched 
across the saddle. Then they loosed the 
little fighting bronco. A driving wind swept 
down on the flat. The shingled grand- 
stand clattered and shook. Like a great 
yellow curtain, dust blotted out the arena. 

When it cleared they saw a riderless horse, 
and Ovens lying on his face, stunned and dis- 
graced. 

Sappington discharged the man that eve- 
ning. “ You’re no good,” said the owner of 
the show. “ Drunk or sober you’re no good.”’ 
Ovens muttered but made no reply : he had 
a score that he would settle later. The 
wretched Brady had shamed him, and he had 
a word to say to Brady. 

Late that night he sneaked Brady out of 
the corral, and led him to a place he thought 
safe. Ovens had a rifle and a shovel with 
him, and with the latter he proceeded to dig 
a pit. The earth resisted him, the wind blew 
wildly ; and as he worked he swore to himself. 

At last the grave was dug, and Brady 
stood picketed beside it. The man stepped 
off a few paces and threw a cartridge into his 
rifle chamber. 

He raised the rifle, then lowered it. Ovens 
was thirsty. He wrenched the cork from a 
flask he carried, and drank. He raised the 
rifle, aimed, and fired. 

A startled cry from Brady as the bullet 
grooved along his flank. Brady plunged to 
escape this new terror. Into the fresh-made 
grave he fell, wrenching his shoulder, but he 
pulled his picket free. Ovens fired dis- 
tractedly. The horse struggled up the em- 
bankment and cleared it. 

Ovens never spoke of the affair. He was 
not prepared to explain it. For, though he 
fired shot after shot, the horse, dragging his 
picket-rope, got away. 


It was what they call a good year in the 
hills, with grass in plenty, and the canyons 
running water. Brady, a refugee from men, 
ranged wild, in a sort of dull contentment. 








When his belly was fairly filled, some- 
times, a whiff of breeze or a trick of the sun- 
shine sent a kind of tremor through him. All 
the memory he had would revert to prepos- 
terous kindness, to a world where one lived 
gently. So illogical is a horse that he had no 
bitterness for the man who broke him to the 
saddle, and had Chapin ever come to him he 
would have gone where the master led. 

But another servitude awaited the horse. 
Through the Pinal Mountains where he was 
came a vagabondish trio of prospectors, who 
aimed to gain the level slope towards the 
Gila, and follow the Gila to the California 
line. Sighting Brady, they set after him with 
ropes, ran him into a blind canyon, and made 
him a prisoner ; and they made a packhorse 
of him. 

Maimed and broken as Brady was, he 
fought his captors, then and after. But, 
since Providence had seen fit to throw a 
beast of burden in their path, they did not 
propose to give the beast up; and they 
worked to slay the spirit in Brady, in ways 
calculated to have that effect. It naturally 
incensed them that a broken-down horse, a 
brute that no one claimed, should set him- 
self against the primal law : which, applying 
to horses, seems to read — The horse is the 
slave of man. 

But the prospectors were bungling fellows. 
Brady’s back became raw; the burlap pad 
across the withers was merely salt to his 
wounds. With the constant pressure of a 
pain that every step seemed to aggravate, 
Brady’s ribs began to show; he grew quite 
weak. The limp he got from the premature 
grave became a violent lurch. Sometimes 
he even fell down. This was considered in 
the light of an insult, for now the Gila grew 
wider every day ; Yuma lay just beyond the 
horizon, and the prospectors were for strain- 
ing every fiber, now the California line was 
sO near. 

For there was a Find beyond the Colorado. 
Other gold-hunters passed them on the trail. 
It was: Hurry or be left, hurry or be too 
late, hurry or you'll curse yourselves! Yet 
even now the three cursed themselves ; they 
cursed Brady, hobbling and slipping with his 
load. 

At length it seemed they must leave the 
failing horse. They got them another some- 
where, and they abandoned Brady in the 
desert. ‘“ You darned crow-bait,’”’ were their 
parting words, ‘‘get out and rustle, and see 
how you like it.’’ Brady did not attempt 






























to follow, and the three prospectors faded in 
the dust that lay white along the Yuma trail. 

Now, it happens that even with that trail 
run the tracks of a great Western railroad, 
and the dirt is packed hard between the rails. 
If you are a tramp set down in the desert 
and want to get to Yuma or beyond, the 
walking here is better than on the trail. 
Sometimes the time-expired felon, whom 
the Yuma penitentiary returns to the world 
with five dollars in the pocket of his prison- 
made denims, takes this foot-path, going east; 
for it will bring him clear of the desert in the 
end, and back to the life he used to know. 

Whether Brady, discarded in the desert, 
wandered there many days, no one can say. 
Simply, there in the desert one white-hot 
morning, he had a peculiar and strange 
adventure. 

He felt the heat and was thirsty, and by a 
railroad water-tank, where the maddening 
drip, drip from the unattainable water merely 
wetted the sand, Brady stood — setting his 
tongue to the moistened ground. A man’s 
footsteps upon the interspace of the rails 
caused him to start and arch a gaunted neck. 
A man was approaching Brady upon Brady’s 
blind side, and the horse shifted curiously to 
bring his good eye to bear on the stranger. 


“they made a packhorse of bim”’ 








It was a man of some stature — strangely 
bent, and seemingly deteriorated before his 
time. The pallid skin of his face was not the 
skin of those who live in the sun. It was a 
piece with the man’s uneasy carriage, which 
might have been lithe and graceful once, but 
lacked the assurance of the outdoor world. 
He wore a coarse, blue suit of denim, the uni- 
form of the time-expired convict. 

He came nearer, till his features showed — 
clean cut, honest features of their sort : you 
would have picked him for a man kind and 
brave, though the lines of strength and weak- 
ness mingled. He was just a man, no better 
than you and me, and Fate might have made 
a hero of him. But she had dealt far other- 
wise. 

The man’s mouth quivered a little from his 
unused exertion in the sun; and his brows 
were beaded with sweat. 

Suddenly, when quite near, he stopped, 
staring oddly at the gaunted horse. To 
Brady, meeting the look with his mutilated 
stare, the wildest flashes of things past and 
things dead came back. Years had passed, 
time had used him harshly, and yet Brady 
had not forgotten. He whinnied, out of his 
parched, dry throat. The man with the 
white face was Chapin. 
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“Good God !” cried the man, and sat him 
down with his face in his hands. Then, 
“Brady,” he called doubtfully, timidly. 
Brady, timid himself, limped closer. 

“What have they done to you, pony?”’ cried 
Chapin. “Lame, and blind, and starved, 
and— Good God, I won’t strike you, Brady 

-for you’re Brady, you remembered me. 
Don’t flinch ; w-won’t you let me touch your 
mane?” His fingers closed on the yellow 
comb, and there, against Brady’s neck, he laid 
his face. A rush of hot tears took him then, 
and he cried for the years that were past. 

It was loneliness that gripped the master’s 
heart. Well enough he knew, as the prison 
gates opened on his freedom, that it was not 
the same world he reéntered. That boyish 
zest in merely living was gone ; he felt that 
nature was indifferent and cruel. The mas- 
sive silence of the desert awed him. The sky 
looked old, and underfoot it seemed he trod 
on ancient ashes. Here and there a dust-whirl 
formed and spent itself: through the power, 
as it seemed to him, of that iron-souled Will 
which creates that it may destroy. 

He stood away from the horse. “Brady, 
Brady,” he said, “don’t you know what | 
am and where I’ve been ? I thought 
so much of a girl that 1 shot a man because 
he did her wrong ; and I’ve served my time. 
I ain’t got any ranch to go back to, and 
friends — why, friends forget — when you’ve 
been away.” 

Brady came and laid his head on Chapin’s 
shoulder as if he, somehow, understood. 


“Brady, timid himself, limped closer’ 





THE FAITHFUL BRADY 


Strange thing, a horse — so willing to work, 
satisfied with such simple pleasures, faithful, - 
sometimes, with such a simple faith. 

“. . . And you’ve come back to me,’ 
Chapin said. “You ain’t thinking. Oh, 
you aren’t thinking, Brady, wecan take up 
the life where we left it. Why, Brady, you’re 
all broken, old pony ; and I’m — | ain’t the 
man I was.” 

The man looked out upon the old, gray 
desert, where nothing grew but twisted de- 
formities, and nothing moved but the dan- 
cing sand-whirls. The desolation had chilled 
him; and now, all at once, he knew he had 
read it wrong. For the voice of the Silence 
was not cruel. It was the voice of the un- 
subdued earth, saying: / am as a woman. 
And who conquers me | shall reward. The 
wind of the desert was sweet and clean, and 
breathed against his cheek like caresses. 

“Brady,” cried the man to the horse. 
“There’s land that no man has taken, there’s 
wealth that’s never been gathered, Because 
a man is down he ain’t beaten — while he has 
hands — while he has someone to work for. 
That’s it — someone to work for. Brady, 
we'll begin again.” 

He set his back to the Yuma hills, and the 
horse followed after him. Chapin could not 
read the future to know that the ground 
would repay his honest efforts as the ground 
has done. Then, merely with “someone to 


work for,”’ he was stiffened to face the world. 
And so he went back to the world, and the 
Faithful Brady went with him. 
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